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Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the shore, which we can 
see is crowded with people. Those 
groups in dark long robes must be 
women, They have heard of our 
arrival, and as the boats are re- 
turned so early from the fishing- 
grounds, we must be coming on 
shore, and so they have come out 
to see and welcome us. 

They are not disappointed. We 
land opposite the Government office 
of the island—a neat little thatched 
stone -and- mortar house, with a 
verandah running round it, and 
on the sea-front a large thatched 
pandal (structure raised on poles) 
to give additional shade, and to 
keep off the glare, whilé admitting 
every breath of air that blows. 

e find it stocked with a table 
and one or two wooden chairs and 
benches, so we sit down to break- 
fast, and rest before starting to 
view the settlement. 

As the meal is finished, and 
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cheroots are lighted, a deputation 
is announced. Who? Only the 
ladies of the island come to pay 
their respects to the strangers. 
The deputation is ushered in, and, 
headed by a grave matronly lady, 
a bevy of modest-looking — 
girls, bearing island produce of 

kinds, comes forward, and spreads 
at our feet a number of baskets 
containing eggs and vegetables 
and fruit, and an odd chicken or 
two. The striped silk gown worn 
by them extends nearly to the an- 
kles, and has a hole for the head 
to pass through, and short sleeves, 
in many cases very tastefully em- 
broidered. The gown fits pretty 
closely to the figure, and shows 
off its wearer’s charms very becom- 
ingly; and sometimes a white, 
sometimes a § under-garment 
shows itself below the skirt of the 
gown. Although Muhammadan by 
religion, they are all unveiled and 
bareheaded. We ask a few ques- 
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tions through an interpreter, con- 
vey our thanks, and then, with much 
propriety, the deputation files out. 
What? Another deputation of 
ladies? Yes; in they come, and 
lay their gifts before us and de- 
part. And another, and another, 
and another succeed each other in 
quick succession, till we are per- 
fectly bewildered with deputations 
and gifts, and ask how many more 
there are to come. We are told 
there are ten altogether ; and then 
we begin to wonder, Is there any 


magic in the decennial number’? - 


Why not eleven or nine? 

Our interpreter begins to ex- 
plain that there are ten vardngis 
in the island. But what is a va- 
rangi? we perplexedly ask. A 
vardngi is a female institution 
peculiar to Minicoy; at least we 
have met the organisation no- 
where else. 

The ladies are organised separ- 
ately from the men, who again are 
organised into attiris. Happy 
matrons!—happy men!—we in- 
terject. 

Let us investigate this a little. 
But, hilloa !—here come the depu- 
tations. back _again; for as we 
séttle down to a cross-examination 
of our interpreter, a fresh bevy of 
girls and women comes filing into 
view, each carrying a water-pot. 
Why the water-pots! But. we 
are speedily enlightened ; for, just 
throwing a curious glance or two 
at us, they file past our verandah, 
and one by one pour water into a 
big tub. That water is intended 
for our use while ashore. We are 
preceeding to thank the women 
for their services, and begin to 
think of remuneration, when our 
interpreter stops us. It is the 
custom of the island for the women 
so to treat strangers, and no re- 
tauneration is either asked or ex-, 
pected ; their head-women arrange 
it cmong themselves, we are told, 
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and each vardngi takes its turn 
at the task. So we just throw a 
grateful glance or two at the 
bonniest and sonsiest of our fair 
servers, who receive the attention 
nothing loath, but with much de- 
corum, and then we settle down 
again, determined to get at the 
bottom of -this vardngi and attiri 
business. 

We find that the township is 
divided into ten vardngis, but into 
only nine attiris. Comparing the 
names, however, we discover that 
the two exactly correspond, except 
in regard to two of the former, to 
which there is but one correspond- 
ing attiri. These divisions of the 
township, then, are territorial in 
their character. 

But for what purpose are these 


-separate male and female divisions 


organised ? is our next point. 

The answer we receive is a cu- 
rious one, and takes long to tell. 

Did you ever hear of the dis- 
coveries of Trembley about the 
middle of last century? We 
presume not} so let us explain 
a little. Well, then, there is a 
zoophyte called Hydra viridis, of 
the order of Acalephe, or Sea- 
nettles, which possesses certain 
extraordinary qualities. Those 
qualities Trembley discovered and 
made known to the astonished 
scientific world. With the aid of 
a thick pointless boar’s bristle, 
and delicate manipulation, he 
turned that unfortunate zoophyte 
inside out, just as you might do 
the fingers of a kid glove. The 
polype died, of course, you sug- 
gest. No such thing. It lived: 
and, what is more, its stomach 
became its outer skin; and its 
outer skin, finding itself in such 
a novel position, adapted itself 
to’ circumstances and became its 
stomach, able to digest worms and 
other such succulent morsels ! 

Now we are going to ask you to 
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effect a somewhat similar 

. tion on yourself! It is not, how- 
ever, with your stomach we wish 
you to deal, but with your mind 
and its associations ! 

Take unto yourself a new un- 
derstanding—we do not say that 
that is an easy matter, far from it. 
The needle stuck through the neck 
of the polype, which prevented 
its reversion to its original form, 
will be indispensable in your case 
if you wish clearly to apprehend 
what follows. 

You have hitherto been brought 
up to consider that the man is the 
natural head of the house and of 
the family. Put that idea away 
from you for the present; and im- 
agine a state of society in which 
the woman and not the man is the 
recognised head of the house, and 
in doing so you will have taken 
the first and most important step 
towards a clear apprehension of 
the relations between the sexes in 
Minicoy. 

Have you got that fact clearly 
and firmly fixed in your mind? 
Yes. Well, then, you are ready 
for the next step in advance, and 
you will accept without cavil or 
ungallant comment our next posi- 
tion, which is, that the ladies so 
placed m their affairs far 
better than the gentlemen. You 
doubt the fact. Then go to Mini- 
coy, and satisfy yourself how it 
can be done. 

There the ladies will have no 
breaking up of homes, until sheer 
necessity from want of space com- 
pels them to it, There you may 
see with your own eyes grand- 
mothers, mothers, and daughters 
all living peaceably together ; and 
not only that, but grandfathers, 
fathers, and sons all members of 
the same household—eating out of 
the common pot, and living in 
peaec and friendship all wnder one 
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cept the position, and to submit 
to their fate! 

But, you t, you have al- 
ready told ile marry among 
themselves—what happens, then ? 
you ask, 

There is, let us say, a household 
of Browns, and another house- 
hold of Joneses. Moreover, A, 
a daughter of the household of 
Brown, loves, and is beloved by, 
B, of the household of Jones. B 
comes home from a v to Cal- 
cutta in the Dharia Beg. He 
brings with him in his sea-chest 
the silken gowns and other joys 
which A expects. Happy is their 
meeting, and in the great marry- 
ing month of May, when the island 
registrar is busy with his books, 
they are duly wed. Well, what 

Does Miss A. Brown 


happy ever after? Not a bit of it. 
Au contraire, Mr B. Jones becomes 
—how shall we express the idea? 
—our English fails us to find an 
equivalent, — but if we might, 
without unsexing Mr B. J. (for 
he is far too smart a sailor to 


as near an approach 
as our halting English will allow |. 
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Anyhow, the result is that, with 
his acquisitions, either hereditary 
—for the Minicovites follow strict- 
ly the Prophet’s law on that point 
—_ ~' self-amassed, Jones passes 
qui into the. Brown family 

ou 


nymic, and becomes a Brown! 

Jones’s children, who are, of 
course, like himself Browns and 
not Joneses,.in due time succeed 
to Jones’s separate property, forat 
his marriage -the acquisitions he 
bronght with him belong to him 
and his wife as long as they re- 
main members of in beers house- 
‘hold. Following the Muhammadan 
law, Jones’s sons get double the 
portions of his daughters. The 
sons in dué course marry, and in 
like manner become, let us say, 
Robinsons, and take with them 
to the Robinson household their 
shares of Jones’s goods. But 
— so nanson goer remain ores Fr 

their shares go to 

eel rel the househéld stock of the 
Browns, augmented, of course, in 
due time by the goods their hus- 
bands bring with them from, let 
us say, the household of Smith, 
among whom they select their 
husbands. 

Let us follow the fortunes of 
the Browns a little further. ‘The 
Brown daughters ere numerous 
and prolific; the Brown family 
house is incapable any longer of 
holding them all; there is no land 
adjacent wherean to build the 
additional accommodation required 
—what happens then? Such a 
contingency is not regarded with 
much equanimity either by the 


elders of the Brown household or 


members them- 
selves ; bat coufse necessity— 
and this applies more particularly 
to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity—sometimes compels them. 
to break up the household. And 
in such a case the husbands and 


by the yo 
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men of the Brown household ‘select 


+ @ fresh piece of land, and build for 


the eldest dau hter and her hus- 
band and ily 4 new house, to 
which the eldest daughter and her 
family are in due course trans- 
ferred, thereby founding a fresh 
household of Browns, which, to 
distinguish it from the original 
house, is called, let us say, the 
household of the Brown-Smiths, 
In like manner the second daugh- 
ter and her family are next, if 
necessary, provided for, and so 
on until the original Brown house- 
hold is reduced to manageable pro- 
portions once more. 
Sheer necessity, from lack of 
ra however, alone compels the 
peeps bem to break up, and often 
y house is much over- 
mel by reason of the reluc- 
tance with which the members 
resort to the extreme step of 
fo fresh households. The 
ladies, particular, endeavour 
most zealously to keep the family 
together, for thus economy in man- 
agement is most readily secured. 
But enough for the present of 
mere talk, let us go out and view the 
ladies -in their own homes. :The 
sun is high in the heavens, and 
although there is a strong breeze 
blowing, we shall be the better of 
white umbrellas-and sunshades in 


the open spaces uncovered by trees. 


So, thus provided, we start. First 
we come across a group of children 
of - both sexes crowding to the 
apothecary to. be vaccinated or 
treated for petty ailmenta A 
gateway to our right in a stone- 
and - mortar - wall : leads: into - the 
Great South Pandfram, a huge 
orchard of cocoanut-palm and other 
trees, of which more anon. But 
what is this tied conspicuously to 
a palm-tree at the gate! a bit of 
the tip end of a-cocoanut-leaf, with 
part of the stem bared of the 
fronds, and the remaining fronds 


-———4 
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tied with a knot at the end of 
each, and so splayed out. That 
means that no islander may, with- 
out special orders from the head- 
man of the island, pass into the 
orchard, which is strewn tempting- 
ly with nuts which have dropped 
from the trees. 

We next pass some tanks of 
fresh water cut out of the solid 
limestone rock, which underlies 
the soil of the island at a depth of 
a foot or two. Sweet and whole- 
some the water is, as we have 
already tested, and yet it rises and 
falls with the tides ! 

Just before we enter among the 
houses the pathway diverges, and 
at theangleis the dry leafless branch 
of a tree stuck into the ground. 
Pendent from the erooked points 
of the branch hang numerous 
vessels formed of double cocoanut- 
shells. One shell is placed end up 
on another shell, the joint is neatly 
fitted, and the two shells are tied 
together firmly by three strings of 
finely twisted coir yarn; to the 
lips of. the upper shell a none. 
attached for the vessel to hang by, 
and the vessel itself is half full of 
a liquid which we find: to be palm- 
juice toddy of the unfermented 
kind. To prevent fermentation, a 
limestone pebble or two from the 
beach are placed in each vessel. 
But why are these hung here, we 
ask? And the answer is, that the 
toddy-drawer draws for several 
households, and the household ves; 
sels full of toddy are placed here, 
to be removed by the households 
at their leisure. It is clear that 
thieving is not common among the 
community, for the toddy-pots full 
of the liquid are left here in a re- 
tired but public spot without any 
protection against theft. . 

From the ee sweet 
toddy the islanders prepare su- 
gar ail sundry toothsome sweet- 
meats. 
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But here we come to the village 
—the sandy path is clean, and we 
fail to discover the slighcest ill 
odour. Moreover, the path. is 
neatly fenced off from the court- 
yards of the houses by rough stone 
walls or by plaited cocoanut-leaf 
hedges. 

Passing a mosque, with its ad- 
jacent. burial-ground, we are struck 
by the care taken to mark per- 
manently the last resting-places of 
the community. At the head of 
each grave is a beautifully carved 
and inscribed headstone, a foot to 
thirteen inches in height, those 
of males being distinguished from 
those of females by having a square 
poins to the rounded top of the 

eadstone, while those of females 
have the top rounded off. 

The path becomes very narrow, 
and the houses more and more 
numerous, The latter are all 
act ae What havoo a. fire 
wo e, we.imagine! but the 
danger is not really so great’ as it 
appears, first, because the township 
lies hidden in a regular blanket of 
lofty cocoanut-palm trees which 

revents the breeze from striking 
it severely ; and next, because the 
islanders —the men —are admi- 
rably .organised into aétiris, and 
one duty of the aétiri is to as- 


shell with a bit broken off at the 
apex—go booming through their 
B — tily decorated 
ut what jaun ecora 
building is this on our right, with 
its e-end set off with quaint 
designs in bright green, and yellow, 
and crimson? A low murmur of 
people talking reaches our ears— 
not men’s voices clearly. As we 
approach the quaintly neat stone- 
built and plastered but thatched 
structure, our approach is observed, 
and there is a rush of silken-clad 
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' women and girls from the open 
gable-end lying away from us as 
we near it. ey collect in a 
group a short way off, and watch 


our ‘A girls’. school ! 
No Fee toe tetas have left their 


work behind them in their flight, 
and that consists chiefly of coir 
fibre and coils of spun coir 

A manufactory, we ask? No; it 
is the vardngi meeting-house—the 
vardngi ladies’ club! Its appro- 


ae to female uses exclusively 
; manifest. It is 4 rectangular 
structure, with one gable-end open ; 
round the three enclosed sides runs 
a low divan ‘edged off with wood ; 
divan and floor are teaten hard and 
worn smooth by naked feet ; rows 
of cowrie-shells have been let into 
the hard surface of the floor and 
divan in elegant curves and figures. 
There are one or two small barred 
windows, and on the walls hang 
sundry ing pictures, in the 
native style, of impossible heroes 
and herdines in the gaudiest of 
colours, varied by a stray picture 

two from some illustrated 


Minicovite female society is not 
indifferent as to its looks. The 
floor divan are strewn with 
the coir fibre and yarn, in process 
of manufacture. 

Let us call up the head-woman 
and ask her what functions are 
here enacted. ‘Let us try to pene- 
trate the mystery how she man- 
ages to restrain the tongues of her 
younger sisters, and keep scandal 
within due bounds. At our re- 
quest the head-woman of the va- 
rangi, a matronly, B rcstaamgien. 
self- lady, advances, and 
in the simplest way, without any 
self-conscious shyness, tells us why 
they were there. 

e Malumi, Takkaru, and 
Khalu women usually, she says, 
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start for the co i ds, 
en iphebgeae tes 
5.30-or 6 a.m. But who are these, 
we ask? And then it appears 
that the islanders, though exclu- 
si M by religion, 
are divided very strictly into castes 
after the Hindoo fashi The 
Malumis, Takkarus, and Khalus, 
are i the pilots -or supe- 
rior sailors, the ordi seamen, 
and the palm-tree climbers, 


or 


palm-toddy drawers of the com- 
me: There is one other class, 
the Malikhans, or chief men, who 
perintend the work of the other 


su 
classes; but the Malikhan ladies - 
do not belong to the vardngi organ- 
isation, nor do they go with the 
other women to beat coir-husks 
into fibre, nor spin it. into yarn at 
the vardngi méeting-house. The 
Malumi (pilot) women, too, though 
they take their turn at the out- 
door work of beating the husks, 
are not required to spin it at the 
meeting-house, nor are they in 
any way under the vardngi head- 
women. The common sailor and 
tree-climber women thus alone 
potas the vardngis, and alone 
use the vardngi meeting - house. 
But, on the other hand, as there 
are in the whole island but 36 
houses of the superior sailor castc, 
and 17 houses of the Malikhan 
caste, to 302 houses and 207 
houses of the two lower classes 
Takkarus and Khalus) respect- 
ively, it is clear that the bulk of 
the women in the island do belong 
to the vardngi o isation. 
Well, the vardngi women and 
gitls go to the husk-beating ground 
ind the township in the very 
early morning. We visit this place 
afterwards, and find it to be a 
maze of neatly swept, scrupulous- 
ly clean, and shady walks among 
the palm-trees. By the sides of 
these shady walks, sundry pits 
have been excavated out of the 
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coral limestone substratum of the 
island. These pits are full of fresh 
water; and in this water the outer 
husks of the cocoanuts are thor- 
oughly steeped before being pound- 
ed into coir fibre on slabs of 
limestone placed for the purpose 
close to each pit. Oonsiderable 
heaps of refuse beaten out of the 
husks lie round each pit. Inter- 
spersed too among the coir-soak- 
ing pits are numerous tanks of 
clear water, where the women 
bathe before returning to their 
domestic duties. No man may 
intrude into this portion of the 
island in the early part of the day 
when the women are there. 
Even the headman of the island 
is particular in asking the head- 
wonien for permission for us to 
visit the place béfore the usual 
hour. 

By 8.30 or 9 a.m., the women 
and girls have usually beaten out 
sufficient coir fibre for their day’s 
work, and have completed their 
ablutions; so about that hour 
they return home with the fibre, 
take their breakfasts, and then 
proceed to the vardngi meeting- 
houses to spin their fibre into 
yarn. 

From 2 to 5 p.m. the mds boats 
return from the fishing - ground: 
the women then procted to the 
shore to secure their household 
shares of the day’s catch. With 
this they proceed home, and in 
home duties the rest of the. day 
is spent. . 

Such is the ordinary life of the 
women. But on stated oacasions, 
once a-month, they have other 
duties to perform, which will be 
dealt with more appropriately 


when we visit the Great South. 


Pandaéram, or cocoanut-palm or- 
chard, in the south of the island. 

Each vardngi selects its own 
head-woman, and she has authority 
over all females in the ‘vardngt, 
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and. over all boys up to, the 

(about sever ar when the 
latter are fitted for the duties of 
the community devolving on the 
men. The head-woman calls the 
vardngt together whenever the 


public services require it; and 


under her superintendence th 
plait cocoanut-leaves (cadjans) into 
—_ draw and carry .water, <&c., 

C. 

The men, as already said, of 
the two lower castes are similar- 
ly organised into attiris. Each 
attirs selects its own headman, 
and has its own meeting-house— 
a thatched wooden erection on the 
shore of the lagocn.. There the 
men congregate to do the work 
of the community; the carpenter 
plies his iustruments of carpentry ; 
there they are shaved by the 
barber ; it is there that they col- 
lect to debate on public questions, 
to cut the exquisitely elaborate, 
fancifully designed tombstones in 
vogue in the island, to haul tp 
the boats as soon as the fishing 
season is at an end, and also the 
island véssels when their voyages 
have been completed, and they are 
hauled up to be placed in shelter 
for repairs during the monsoon, 
manths. 

The Minicoy houses, owing to 
the curious relations existing be- 
tween the sexes, differ much from 
houses elsewhere, Among the 
well-to-do families, ey are large 
rambling collections of stone-and- 
mortar thatched buildings, en- 
closed within either a dry-stone 
wall or a fence made of plaited 
cocoanut-palm Jeaves. The rooms 
in the house are few, and are 
chiefly utilised as store - rooms, 
but deep shady verandahs are 
everywhere. The most noticeable 
feature about them is the Prissy x 
of swinging cots hanging e 
rafters My the verandahs, each 
cot having a set of thick cotton 
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mosquito-curtains, which effectu- 
ally provides such privacy as the 
Minicovites desire. Each daugh- 
ter of the house has her own cot, 
occupied by herself and her hus- 
band when he is at home The 
cots are made to swing, and so to 
keep the air in motion to prevent 
mosquitoes—surely there are no- 
where mosquitoes so numerous or 
so bloodthirsty as those of Mini- 
coy—from attacking the occupants 
of the cots while the mosquito- 
curtains are up. The children of 
the house have swinging cots of 
their own. The cots thémselves 
are plain slabs of wood, of various 
patterns and devices, covered 
with gay quilts, and hung by a 
rope at each corner to the beams 
and rafters of thé roof. A low 
railing runs round the edge of the 
bed, to keep things from fallirg 
off it, and here there is consider- 
able room for a display of taste in 
the colouring, carving, and lacquer- 
ing of the rails. A few large 
wooden bins for keeping grain, 
sundry very handsome grass mats 
for the floor or to serve as dinner- 
cloths, a chair or two of Euro- 
pean pattern, a box or two, and 
perhaps a table, complete, along 
with flaring native pictures on 
the walls, almost the whole of the 
furniture. The wealth of the 
family is shown in tasteful carv- 
ings of verandah pillars and doors 
and windows, and in various cor- 
nices and brackets on the walls. 
The township stretches along 
the shore of the lagoon a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile to a 
mile, but inland it is not more 
than 100 to 200 yards in width. 
In this space there is congregated 
a population of between 3000 and 
4000 inhabitants—the females be- 
ing far the most numerous. 
Behind the houses lie the gardens, 
which are cultivated with much 
care, and produce vegetables of 
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various sorts— particularly the 
sweet potato and several kinds 
of yams, betel vines, and a little 
Indian corn. The fruit-trees com- 
prise, besides cocoanut - palris, 
limes, citrons, and a large num- 
ber of the seedless variety of the 
bread-fruit tree. There is no au- 
thentic record of when and how 
this latter tree was introduced : 
the old people say it was brought 
from Point de Galle in Ceylon. 
It is believed to be indigenous to 
the South Sea Islards only; and 
it is well known that about a cen- 
tury ago the Bounty, rendered 
famous by the mutiny of its crew, 
was sent to those islands to pro- 
cure a supply for introduction into 
the West Indies. The tree is pro- 
pagated by suckers, which spring 
plentifully from its roots. The 
coast natives call the fruit thd 
diwi chakka—that is, the island 
jack-fruit, from its resemblance to 
the fruit of the real jack-tree (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia). The fruit is 
usually boiled for the table. 

The township is very clean ; its 
streets and by-lanes are swept 
daily, and all rubbish removed and 
burnt or cast into the waters of 
the lagoon. This latter practice 
leaves something to be desired in 
the matter of sanitation; for the 
waves cast up the light floating 
refuse on to the foreshore, which 
is in consequence always more or 
less in a filthy state. 

But the sanitary arrangements 
of the community do not end here. 
The guarantine islet of Viringilly 
we have already noticed. Thither 
the islanders send all cases of in- 
fectious disease—smallpox, cholera, 
&c.—for treatment. Moreover, 
they have separate burial-grounds 
for persons who die of these dis- 
eases. And away to the north of 
the township lies a small collec- 
tion of miserable thatched huts, 
in which there dwells, in great 
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discomfort and under many priva- 
tions, a small colony of lepers. . ° 

“The islanders have,” says the offi- 
cial report from which we have al- 
ready quoted, “from time immemorial 
adopted the precaution of separating 
lepers from among them. On the ap- 
pearance of the disease the sufferer is 
called before the Adzi (priest), and if 
the leprosy is pronounced to be con- 

ious, he is expelled to the north 
end of ry ew , where oe is 
set a ‘or the se. ut is 
built for him, aud bn ochsiote on sup- 
plies of food and water, which his rela- 
tives bring at intervals and leave on 
the ground at a safe distance.” 


The Minicovites, it will be seen 
from the above, follow the Old 
Testament ordinence in regard to 
lepers (Leviticus, chaps. xiii., xiv.) ; 
and the interesting question arises 
how such a custom was imported 
into the isiand, for nowhere else 
that we know of is it followed 
among rates connected with India. 
Moreover, iv is not a Muhammadan 
institution in any way. 

Were the Minicovites at any 
time Christians? One Christian 
custom they certainly have, 
“which,” says the official reporter 
already quoted, “as far as I know, 
is withoat parallel amongst any 
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society of Mussulmans—namely, 
that the men are monogamous. I 
was assured that it was an estab- 
lished custom that io man could 
have more than one wife at one 
time.” Can this be the “ Female 
Island” spoken of by Margo Polo 
in the thirteenth century a.p.? 
Marco Polo’s male and female 
islanders, if such ever existed 
anywhere, were undoubtedly “ bap- 
tised Christians,” and maintained 
‘the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment,” he tells us. Moreover, 
they had “no chief except a 
bishop, who is subject to the arch- 
bishop of another island, of which 
we shall presently speak, called 
Scotra. They have also a peculiar 
lan guage.” } 

However, Marco Polo (a.D. 
1292-93) insists that there were ~ 
two islands, in one of which dwelt 
the women alone, and in the other 
the men. The two islands again, 
he said, lay about thirty miles dis- 
tant from one another, and some 
500 miles south of the Mekran 
coast. But let us quote his exact 
words 2 ;— 

“In the island, however, which is 
called Male, dwell the men alone, 
without their wives or any other 





1 Yule’s.‘ Marco Polo,’ 2d edition, vol. ii. pp. 395, 396. 
2 The account.of a similar island given by the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang 





(4.D. 629-645), may be fitly introduced here for comparison: “ An sud-ouest du 
royaume (Po-la-sse-Persia) dans une ile, se le royaume des femmes 
d’occident ; on n’y vit que des femmes et pas un homme. Ce pays abonde 
en productions rares et . ; il est sous la dépendance du royaume de 
Folin (Byzantine Empire), dont lé roi leur envole chaque année des maris qui 
s’unissent avec elles ; mais lorsqu’elles mettent au monde des garcons, les lois du 
pays défendent de les élever.”—‘ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang, &c,’ by 
Stanislas Julien (Paris, 1853), p. 208. It is noteworthy that Hwen Thsang con- 
nects the story af the founding of ** royaume des femmes d’occident ” with that 
of the settlement of Ceylon from South Indian sources.—Ibid., pp. 194-108. The 
connection with the tine Empire, moreover, accounts naturally for the 
facts stated by Marco Polo that in his time the islanders were ‘‘ baptised Chris- 
tians,” ruled by a bishop subject to the Archbishop of Socotra. No traces of Chris- 
tianity have as yet been discovered on the island, notwithstanding a diligent 
search. A copper image, 12 to 18 inches high, was found some years ago, it is 
said, and sent to Cannanore. Three or four or five earthen figures wére 

found about the same time in a search for hidden treasure at the site of church 
or temple still pointed out,—but none of these could be traced, 
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women. Every year when the month 

S a “4 ~¥ all —_ out 
for the other i » an "y there 
for three months — to wi, March, 
April, May — dwelling with their 
wives for that s At the end of 
those three months they return to 
their own island, and pursue their 
husbandry and trade for the other 
nine months. 

“They find on this island very fine 
ambergris. They: live on flesh and 
milk and rice. They are capital fisher- 
men, and catch a great quantity of 
fine large, sea-fish, and these they dry, 
so that all the year they have plenty 
of food, and also enough to sell to the 
traders who go thither. 

“As for the children which their 
wives bear to them, if they be girls 
they abide with their mothers; but 
if they be boys the mothers — 
them up till they are fourteen, an 
then sed them to their fathers. 
Such is the custom of these two 
islands. The wives do nothing but 
nurse their children and gather such 
fruits as their island produces; for 
their husbands do furnish them with 
all necessaries.” 


Let us consider how all these 
statements of fact fit in to what 
we kriow of Minicoy and its people. 

First of all, we may notice that 
Messer Marco’s islands were Indian 
islands (‘Marco Polo,’ ii. 393). 
Minicoy is certainly an Indian is- 
land ; and the “peculiar language,” 
of which Marco makes mention, may 
well have been Mahl, the language 
common to the Maldive islanders 
and to Minicoy. Of the peculiari- 
ties of their we cannot say 
very much, because there has been 
as yet no adequate opportunity of 
studying it ; but we may note that, 
although living in an island, they 
have no word expressive of the idea 
conveyed by our word island : they 
call it “country.” Again, their 
system of notation is duodecimal 
to a certain extent. Seventeen is 
with them not 7 and 10, but 12 
and 5. One hundred is 96 and 4; 
but here their duodecimal notation 
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ends, for they have borrowed a 


‘word to signify a hundred ; and so 


101 is, as with us, 100 and 1, and 
so on, with duodecimal numbers 
until the next hundred is reached. 
And so it goes on ; for 1000 there 
is a special word. The Koran 
they call Tiriss, which is the Hin- 
dustani word (corrupted) for 30; 
and their reason for calling it so 
is, that in the big copy of the Koran 
in their chief mosque the Scripture 
is written on 30 portions, each con- 
sisting of 12 leaves, or 360 leaves in 
all. Butlet us pass to other matters. 

It does not appear that Messer 
Marco ever visited the islands 
themselves, so his ideas in regard 
to distances must be accepted as 


* only roughly approximate. And 


his statement that there was a spe- 
cial island for the males can be 
explained only by the suggestion 
that the men did in his days, as 
they do still, proceed to the Mal- 
dives proper, and to Ceylon and 
elsewhere on trading voyages. It 
is certainly still the fact that a 
large majority of the men remain 
away from the island on trading 
voyages during seven or eight 
months every year, and return 
to Minicoy in March and April 
annually, and May is down to 
the present day the great marry- 
ing month. Let us quote from 
the island iage registrar’s 
books on this point. In the year 
1885, 67 marriages in all were 
registered in the isiand, of which 


‘number 34 took place in May, the 


next largest figure for any month 
being 7 in March. In 1886, there 
were 49 marriages, of which 24 
took place in May and 8 (the next 
largest figure for any month) in 
June. 

If Marco’s account of the time 


during which the men remained in . 


the Female Island be correct, the 
custom must have changed since 
his day ; for the men return from 
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their voyages nowadays about 
April, and remain in the island 
with the women during the south- 
west ‘monsoon months of May, 
June, July, and August. When 
the island was officially visited in 
1876, there were 1179 women on 
the island and only 351 men, 
whilst 383 men were absent on 
voyages. The official report adds : 
“But when all*ere present in 
the island, the women exceed the 
men by 26 per cent.” 

“ Ambergris,” of which Marco 
Polo makes mention, continues 
down to the present day to be a 
royalty. As regards their food, it 
may be noted, in passing, that the 
islanders live principally on the 
dried flesh of the bonito, which 
they call més. They have no spe- 
cial word for flesh, which they also 
call mas. There is at the present 
time a considerable export of dried 
fish (ms), so that Marco’s account, 
if it applies to Minicoy at all, is 


even yet literally true of this 
branch of their industry, which 
is still—as will be gathered from 
what has already been said above 
urishing condition. 


—in a flouri 

As -to the age when the boys 
pass from under the jurisdiction 
of the head-women to that of the 
head-men of the aétiris, that has 
already been stated to. be seven 
years, and not fourteen, as it 
seems to have been in the time of 
Messer Marco. 

Lastly, as to Marco’s statement 
that “the wives do nothing but 
aurse their children and gathersuch 
fruits‘as th-ir island produces, for 
their husbands do furnish them 
with all necessaries,” we have al- 
ready quoted ari official report de- 
tailing what things are brought 
home annually to the women from 
the trading voyages to Bengal and 
other places ; and we will now pro- 
ceed, if you please, to follow the 
crowd -of womer in one of their 
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periodical visits to the great or- 
chard known as the Great South 
Pandaram, “to gather such fruits 
as their island produces,” to use 
Messer Marco’s own words. 

The great orchard stretches away 
to the south of the township, a 
distance of about three miles, and 
extends to the whole breadth of 
the island, from the shore of the 
lagoon to the sea-shore on the op- 
posite side, It is nowhere more 
than 500 or 600 yards wide, and 
towards the lighthouse end it 
tapers considerably. It is dense- 
ly crowded throughout with trees, 
among which the cocoanut-palm 
prédominates, 

But the ladies are just gathering 
at their vardngi meeting-houseswith 
their baskets, and are not yet ready 
to start. Let us go on with the 
Khalu men, who have turned out.in 
great force to climb the ‘trees, and 
who are mostly provided with short 
sticks attached by cord to their 
right wrists, 

‘Just as we enter the great or- 
chard through the gateway already 
mentioned, where is the 
splayed-out cocoanut - leaf — the 
sign that it is forbidden ground— 
a dozen fine athletic fellows begin 
swarming up the smooth stems of a 
dozen palm-trees. Are they going 
to pluck the nuts? No; we will 
attend to that presently. Their 
present objective is—rats |! 

Nowhere, we fancy, on the whole 
globe is Mus ratius (or is it UM. 
decumanus?) so abundantly sup- 
plied with food and drink, or so 
comfortably quartered, as he is 
among the branching crown of 
leaves of a productive Minicoy 
cocoanut-palm tree, The coarse 
fibrous sheath which protects 
tender frond as it shoots into 
upper air from the head 
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the parent frond, other shreds fall 
down and lodge at the roots of the 
mature fronds beneath. When the 
palms are systematically handled, as 
they are on the coast, this fibrous 
matter is all cleared away regular- 
ly by the tree-climber; but in 
Minicoy, in the great southern or- 
chard, the trees are allowed to 
grow as nature listeth, the head 
of spreading fronds is never cleared 
of this refuse fibre, and comfort- 
able, not to. say luxuriously warm 
and snug, quarters are thus pro- 
vided in the top of each palm-tree 
for the innumerable colonies of 
rats which swarm up the trunks 
to feast on the abundant supplies 
of food and drink which the nuts 
afford. Look around and you will 
see nuts in all stages of their ex 
istence strewn about upon the 
ground. Here is a green tender 
nut, which had not reached the age 
when the milk contained in it had 
even begun to deposit itself in the 
shape of kernel, lying apparently 
uninjured on the ground ; turn it 
over with your foot, and there at 
the swell of the lower end is a 
neatly excised hole in the fibrous 
husk, showing where a thirsty rat 
had worked his way through to 
the sweet waters within. There is 
a fully matured nut lying on the 
ground, with a similar gaping 
wound fully exposed to view ; take 
it up; and you will find that Master 
Rat has gnawed away every par- 
ticle of the sweet kernel, slaking 
his thirst no doubt the meanwhile 
on the milk which he also found 
there. It is bareiy a month since 
the last gathering of nuts was made, 
and yet the ground is thickly strewn 
with the remains of the rats’ feast. 

Nature has, in this isolated spot, 
failed tc provide any natural ene- 
mies to the rat tribe. Owls, ex- 
cept such as have been imported 
on Government account, do not 
exist, The mongoose and the rat- 
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snake are not indigenous to the 
island, and even cats are scarce, 
and when imported are not easily 
kept alive, owing ‘to the great 
plague of mosquitoes. 

But the fun is becoming fast 
end furious around -us,—the tree- 
climbers, with their short sticks, 
have reached to the crowns of a 
dozen trees, and poking among the 
refuse fibre collected there, have 
disturbed a number of rats, some 
of which—the young and inex- 
perienced of the flock—haveincon- 
tinently taken headers from the 
tree-tops in the hope of eluding 
their enemies aloft. Worse awaits 
them below, however, for they are 
caught like cricket-balls by eager 
upstretched hands before they can 
touch the ground, and are instantly 
hurled violently to earth, and then 
thrown to the boys, who have come 
provided with collecting baskets for 

ing them. Others run down 
the trunk, hoping thus to evade 
the enemy aloft ; a shout proclaims 
that this manewuvre has been ob- 
served, and as Master Rat, sudden- 
ly taking in the situation, makes 
a dive for safety from high up the 
trunk into the low brushwood be- 
low, half-a-dozen hands pounce 
down upon him among the bushes 
and weeds, and secure him, and 
next instant he is dashed a life- 
less corpse against the trunk of 
the tree he has just left, Still 
others, the knowing ones who - 
have been at this business before, 
scurry along the mid-ribs of the 
branching fronds, passing with 
agility and much ludicrous screw- 
ing of their tails from one frond 
to another, till they meet with 
fate from the short stick of the 
tree-climber on the neighbouring 
tree,.in which they have endeav- 
oured to take refuge. It is re- 
served to the experienced patriarch 
of the colony to make for safety 
to a tree which does not yet hold a 
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climber ; but his movements have 
been watched from below, and ‘as 
he reaches his fancied secure re- 
treat, the avenger is already sev- 
eral feet up the trunk after him. 
Beaten out of this tree, he seeks 
shelter in another, and yet another 
if that be possible, and not unfre- 
quently he drops or dives unscathed 
from the trunk or branching fronds 
into a bush of prickly screw-pine 
(Pandanus odoratissimus), whither 
the yelling crowd below cannot 
follow to overtake him. 

The boys with the baskets havé 
been busy meanwhile collecting 
the slain; several scores of vic- 
tims have already fallen; nearly 
every adult of the crowd has taken 
his turn at climbing the trees. ,This 
has been only an overture to the 
serious business of the day ; here 
_ come the ladies in detachments, 

under their commanding officers 
of the vardngis, so let us break off 
and see how the fruit is collected. 

On inquiry We find that the 
great southern orchard is divided 
administratively into twenty-seven 
compartments. The boundary- 
mark between one division and 
another is not easy to discover to 
the unpractised eye ; but, as a rule, 
@ narrow pathway leading inwards 
from the shore of the lagoon serves 
to show where one compartment 
ends and the next begins; a more 
or less imaginary straight line 
right across the island to the sea- 
shore completes the boundary. 

In the first five compartments 
which lie nearest to the township, 
and which, in consequence of their 
accessibility, receive more attention 
than the others from’ the island 
headmen, the nuts are gathered 
by plucking. The Xhalus, or tree- 
climbers, swarm up the trunks 
and throw down all the mature 
nuts, which, with those already on 
the ground, are gathered by the 
women and conveyed to the store 
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at the Government office already 
described. The men receive 20 
per cent of all the nuts they pluck 
as remuneration, and the women for 
gathering them get four nuts each, 
and 4 per cent more of all they 
gather. 

In the three next compartments 
the fallen nuts only are collected, 
and this duty is assigned to the 
boys of three Kéyilams (properly 
Kévilagams, a Malayali word, sig- 
nifying originally king’s houses), 
The. boys are remunerated wi 
seven nuts apiece, and 4 per cent 
more of all they collect. - Why 
this departure has been made from 
the original island custom of allow- 
ing the women only to collect tho 
nuts we cannot on inquiry ascer- 
tain; but it was instituted long 
ago, and was probably meant to 


‘secure some extra remuneration 


for the boys belonging to the 
houses’ which manned Mammili’s 
(the island chieftain’s) fleets, 
Mammili, you must know, was 
a great corsair in days by. 
His descendants still live at 
Cannanore on the mainland, and 
are still chieftains of this island © 
and of some of the Laccadive 
Islands, also belonging to Malabar, 
and lying to the north of Minicoy 
across the 9° channel, formerly 
known as Mamméali’s canal or 
channel. On the mainland the 
family holds only a few square 
miles of territory ; but in former 
times not only the Laccadives and 
Minicoy, but the Maldive Islands 
also, were subject to their sway. 
The Minicovite tradition is that: 
their island was so subjected to 
harries and oppressions by sea- 
robbers of sorts, that they event- 
rally placed themselves under 
Mammili’s (properly Muhammiad 
Ali’s) protection. If the island- 
ets were “baptised Ohristians ” in 
Marco Polo’s time, their conversion 
to Islam must have taken place 
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some time subsequently, say, about 
the date of the traditionary “great 
Mammili’s” reign—a.p. 1364-65 
—when a great extension of the 
family influence took place. The 
political history of the island, 
however, rests in great obscurity. 

The remaining nineteen com- 
partments of the great southern 
orchard are allotted among the 
women of the various vardngis, 
according to population. No at- 
tempt is made to pluck the nuts 
or cultivate the trees, which are 
largely smothered by dense growths 
of impenetrable screw-pine and 
other jungle. The rats reign 
supreme, and what nuts they spare 
are collected from the ground by 
the women, each of whom receives 
as remuneration eight nuts on each 
occasion, and 4 per cent more of 
all she collects. 

The nuts thus collected are piled 
into rough stores at various poirts 
along the lagoon shore of the island, 
and, after being stripped of their 
outer husks, are exported to the 
mainland, and sold on behalf of 
the Government revenue. 

Let us walk down the central 
pathway of the island to the light- 


house, and pay a visit to the two’ 


solitary: Europeans whom we shall 
find there iristalled as custodians 
of the light. It will be a pleasant 
walk, for the sun, though now at 
mid-day in the zenith, will be 
screened by the dense foliage of 
the palm-trees meeting overhead, 
and a fresh northerly sea-breeze 
coming in from the lagoon will 
likewise tend to keep things cool 
and comfortable for us. More- 
over, for souls a well of 


sweet water will be found at each 
of the nut-gathering stores. 

These wells are square in form, 
about four feet each of the sides, 
and surrounded by a low parapet 
of rough limestone. To each well 
there belongs a long stick, with a 
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cocoanut-shell cup at the end, 
with which to draw the water. 
The water is, we find, at most five 
or six feet below the surface of the 
ground ; and we begin accordingly 
to have doubts regarding the exist- 
ence of certain caves about which 
we heard when talking of the pirat- 
ical harries to which the island 
was subjected long ago. 

The islanders, they said, used to 
take refuge from the buccaneers in 
the caves, which are still to be 
seen in this uninhabited portion of 
the island; so let us see the caves 
en route. To do this we diverge 
from the central pathway, and 
dive, with much stooping, into 
thickets of dense screw - pine. 
After considerable search, for the 
places are now deserted, and al- 
lowed to go to ruin, a shout at 
last proclaims that the caves have 
been found. Hurrying to the spot, 
we find that the caves are indeed 
myths, as we had judged from the 
proximity of the water to the sur- 
face-soil, But here is a neat hole in 
the ground, disclosed by removing 
a tough slab of limestone, which 
served to conceal it. Peering down 
we discover that, instead of a cave, 
we are looking down into a shallow 
narrow burrow, the sides of which 
are built up, and the roof con- 
structed of rough limestone slabs 
taken from the great piles of this 
material which have been heaped 
up by the force of the waves on 
the sea-shore side of the island. 
Did the islanders thus burrow under- 
ground like rabbits? It must have 
been so, for a little further on we 
find a place where the roof has 
fallen in, and disclosed the run of 
the burrow. One of our guides 
descends into it to test the size, 
and we find that there is just room 
enough for him to sit squatting in- 
side, The place is overgrown with 
trees and brushwood, and we can- 
not arrive at any definite conclu- 
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sion as to the extent to which these 
burrows prevailed in former times ; 
but we are teld that the remains of 
them are by no means uncommon 
in the island, and that some of 
these remains are of considerable 
size, as if some of the burrows had 
had many ramifications, and had 
had, like those of rabbits, many 
bolt-holes. Surely never was there 
elsewhere such a device to enable 
human beings to escape enemies of 
their own race? The hardiest of 
buccaneers would hardly have cared 
to crawl on hands and knees into 
these dark places of refuge in quest 
of their ‘victims ; and even if they 
did so, unless all the bolt-holes 
were watched, their labour might 
be in vain. We can see at a glance 
that to have laid bare the burrow, 
and thus found its occupants, would 
have been a work of time and diffi- 
culty—a work which any one who 
ever attempted to lay bare a rabbit- 
burrow among the roots of a quick- 
set- hedge would well appreciate. 
Buccaneers were not gentlemen ac- 
customed to labour hard under a 
tropical sun ; and’we may conclude, 
on the whole, that the device must 
have afforded an effective escape 
for the people under the circum- 
stances of a temporary occupation 
of the island by pirates. 
Marvelling much at the sight, 
and speculating largely as to when 
these burrows were last used, and 
contrasting the then and the now 
to the poor inhabitants of the 
island, we return to our pathway, 
and proceed onwards towards the 
lighthouse.. Is it possible that 
the men alone used these burrows 
to conceal “themselves while the 
‘women remained at the township 
to receive and entertain the inter- 
lopers? It is easy to understand, 
if such was the practice formerly, 
how mariners casually visiting the 
island would be astounded to find 
none but women to receive them, 
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and everything arranged and man- 
aged by the women. one much is 
certain; that this island was noto- 
riously the prey of sea-robbers in 
former days, and it would have 
fared badly with the men who 
were not absent on trading voy- 
ages if they had shown themselves 
or offered resistance. In the ‘ Lu- 
siad’ of Camoéns there ‘is a vivid 
description of a company of Por- 
tuguese’ mariners runhing riot in 
an island like this. 

On the whole, we conclude that 
there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of the view that Minicoy 
is Marco Polo’s Island of the 
Women ; and the facts set forth 


above, tend not a little to give to. 


his and other similar legends a 
local habitation and a name. 
Pursuing our way southwards, 
we come suddenly on a clearing in 
the forest where the sun’s rays 
beat fiercely down on the scorched 
earth, and as we step into it we 
find that we have reached the 
lighthouse site, a narrow belf 
stretching from Se to the 
sea having been cleared of all the 
forest-growth. At the one end, 
on the- slightly raised sea-shore, 
stands the lighthouse, a fine mod- 
ern structure, furnished with all 
the latest improvements, towering 
high above the palm-trees in the 
vicinity. At the other end of this 
belt, built out into the water on 
wooden piles driven into the sandy 
bottom of the lagoon, stands the 
rough wooden shanty which was 
used as a dwelling by the builders 
of the lighthouse. Passing over 
the rough plank-bridge which con- 
nects the shore with the structure 
on piles, we find that the place is 
now used by the light-keepers as a 
working-shed and boathouse. My- 
riads of the brilliantly coloured 
fish-fry have taken shelter from 
their enemies among the piles.on 
which the structure is raised ; and 
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as we enter the verandah fronting 
the lagoon, large shoals of them 
flash for an instant into the sun- 
light, disturbed by our intrusion. . 

Our presence has not yet been 
discovered at the lighthouse ; but 
as we turn to come ashore, and 
the creaking planks give forth a 
sound underfoot, we hear a yap- 
yap in the lighthouse direction, 
and find that our presence is at 
last detected by the one solitary 
dog that the island can muster— 
an affectionate little beast of a 
nondescript breed, ‘yearning for 
society, as we afterwards find him 
to be. Attracted by the barking, 
as we approach the lighthouse a 
window high above us opens, and 
the cheery bronzed English face 
of one of the keepers ap . 

“May we see the light?” we 
shout- upwards. 

“Oh yes; wait a minute.” 


The door at the foot of the tower . 


is locked ; but we hear footsteps 
rapidly descending the winding 
staircase inside, and in a few sec- 
onds the bolt inside is shot, the 
door thrown open, and next instant 
we are receiving a hearty welcome 
from the two light-keepers, who, aid- 
ed by a native assistant from Cey- 
lon, have the sole charge of the light. 

Breathlessly and half-giddy we 
toil up the rounds of the staircase, 
passing store-houses neatly fitted 
up with huge oil-cans, spare ma- 
chinery, and goods and chattels 
belonging to the keepers. On a 
landing immediately below the 
light itself, the keepers have fitted 
up their cots, so as to be within 
instant call in case of accident. 
Passing upwards through a narrow 
trap-door in the floor of the light- 
room, we find ourselves among 
gun-metal machinery and big diop- 
tric lenses, built up of huge glass 
prisms, which slowly revolve at 
night round the intensely brilliant 
light cast by the cylindrical burn- 
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ers in the centre of the chamber. 
But where is the motive power? 
we ask. And in reply we are 
shown an endless chain with heavy 
weights attached, which slowly 
descend through a hollow cast-iron 
shaft reaching from the light- 
chamber down to the lowest storey 
of the tower. The weights de- 
scending actuate the machinery, 
and as they approach the bottom 
an alarum-bell is rung to warn the 
keepers that it is time to recom- 
mence the winding-up process, 
But what if the chain should break, 
or other accident happen to the 
machinery ? Then, until this break- 
age is repaired, the lenses must be 
kept revolving by means of this 
crank, which, as we see, can be 
done by manual labour independ- 
ently of the driving machinery. 
Having satisfied our curiosity 
in regard ‘to the internal arrange- 
ments, we next pass out through 
a low narrow door into the cool 
breezy balcony running round the 
structure, immediately beneath the 
diamond-shaped panes of plate- 
glass which enclose the light-cham- 
ber. And there spread out before 
us, as on a map, lie the tiny island 
and its lagoon and enclosing coral- 
reef. Down below us there, hidden 
by the forest, lie the curivus bur- 
rows we have just been visiting, 
and the contrast between the state 
of the island then and what it is 
now, once more comes home forcibly 
tovur minds. There rides our trim 
little steamer at anchor almost on 
the reef itself it seems ; there goes a 
great three-masted liner, ploughing 
its way steadily homewards, with 
its rich freight of silk or tea from 
China, studiously unobservant it 
seems of the gay Union - jack, 
that emblem of world-wide peace, 
which car worthy light-keepers 
have run up to remind them of 
the care that the Laps Trinity 
House Brethren take of the liveg 
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and property of those engaged 
in the Eastern trade. Perhaps she 
was too far off to think of sending 
us a kindly greeting; but here 
comes & Messageries Maritime boat, 
making straight for the southern- 
most point of the island ; we shall 
be able to look down upon her 
decks as she passes almost within 


stone’s throw, as it seems, of the 


point of land. We can see the 
tricolour run up as she approaches 
—she at least means to take some 
notice of us; and as she comes 
abreast, we can see the flag hauled 
down and then smartle ran up 
again, in answer to the responding 
dip from our ensign. 

It is such interchange of cour- 
tesies as these that again take our 
thoughts far away back to the 
time when the islanders watched 
in dread for any s il bear- 
ing down upon their helpless little 
island. Who can picture without 
a shudder the breathless provision- 
ing of these wretched hurgan bur- 
rows among thescrew-pine thickets, 
arid the cresvd of trembling women 
thronging to the beach with their 
poor little gifts of fruits and eggs 
to welcome the intruders, and learn 
tlieir fate? Will the rough sailors, 








Minicoy: The Island of Women. >) 
‘mindfal of mothers and ‘sisters 


left in far-distant lands, be merci- 
ful to these kindly women in their 
solitary island abode? .Or must 
recourse be had to the darksome 
stifling burrows, the last. island- 
refuge of the distressed? We can 
imagine the crowd of women melt- 
ing imperceptibly away before 
scowling looks and harsh treat- 
ment, the organisation of parties 
to search whither they have dis- 
appeared, and the blank amazement 
on finding no trace of them any- 
where above ground, But let us 
turn to the happier picture of a 
kindly reception from the kearded 
seafaring men, and the gradually 
increasing crowd of girls and boys 
drawn from the screw-pine thickets 
as the benevolent character of the 
intruders becomes known, and let 
us imagine the astonishment of the 
sailors on finding the island ten- 
anted chiefly by women and girls 
and boys. What wonder that in 
seafaring yarns the account of 
a visit to the Island of Women 
should ever after be one among 
the choicest stories for recital to 
gaping crowds in far-away sailor 


homes ! 
Ww. L 
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FaLSTAFF’S DEATHBED, 


Tue famous words that Mistress 
Quickly is supposed to have used 
when she told Bardolph and the 
others how Falstaff died—“ His 
nose was as sharp.as a pen, and ’a 
babbled of green fields? — have 
themselves a history which proves 
how much of human interest may 
cling around an emendation of the 
text. If it should ever become the 
custom for preachers to found 
their discourses on words from 
Shakespeare, constituting a secular 
English Bible side by side with 
the sacred, ‘they might still follow 
the time-honoured practice of be- 
ginning the sermon with a few re- 
marks on the marginal readings ; 
and if one of these purely hypo- 
thetical mages in the pulpit 
were to choose his text from “ Hen, 
V., ii. 3,” he might hang thereon a 
tale of variations and emendations 
long enough and interesting enough 
for his w ae ee This = 
the passage whic ope, in hi 
edition of 1725, to deliver himself 
with most supreme recklessness 
into the hands of the Philistines, 
and to give Theobald an excellent 
occasion for reminding him that 
“something more than ingenuity 
is wanting to make these conjec- 


. tures pass current, and that is a 


competent knowledge of the stage 
and its customs.” The effect of 
this on Pope was to bring his pro- 
ject of writing a “ Dunciad” to an 
issue, and to assign the Throne of 
Dulness to Theobald himself, al- 
though it was he who first charmed 
the world by making Falstaff 
“babble of green fields.” 

Coming down to recent 2 
this same was, one of those 
about which the critics and the pub- 
lic were most fluttered in the mem- 
orable Shakespeare controversy 


of thirty years ago, concerning the 
genuineness of Mr Collier’s mar- 
ginal readings on a copy of the 
folio of 1632, which would displace 
‘’a babbled of green fields” by “a 
table of green frieze.” And, to 
take a final instance, the merits of 
that controversy, with particular 
reference to Theobald’s celebrated 
emendation, were revived in 1870 
by no less a writer than Cardinal 
Newman in the ‘Grammar of As- 
sent,’ as one of his two principal 
non-theological illustrations (the 
other being the controversy on 
early Roman history) of the short- 
comings of formal inference, and 
of our dependence upon that syn- 
thetic faculty which he names the 
“ illative sense,” 

The words themselves, whether 
they were Theobald’s or Shake- 
speare’s, have ~~ been held to 
be pregnant with the finest feeling. 
De Quincey thought that +hey 
“must have been read: by many 
thousands with tears and smiles at 
the samé instant.” The editor of 
‘Notes and Queries,’ at the time 
when the Shakespeare controversy 
broke out in 1853 (Mr W. J. 
Thoms), wrote thus: “ We believe 
Theobald's ‘ babbled of green fields’ 
to be one of the many instances in 
which the scholiast has proved 
himself worthy of, and excelling, 
the author.” The late Dr Ingleby 
has the following: “ Theobald 
proved himself both to have caught 
the infection of Shakespeare’s ge- 
nius, and to have a like knowledge 
of human-nature. He knew pre- 
cisely how Falstaff would talk when 
he lay picking the bed-clothes and 
smiling on his finger-ends. 

Thus was he led to an emendation 
which has covered Shakespeare 
with glory, and been identified with 
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his text.” Two anonymous writers 
in ‘Notes and Queries’ saw ‘a Fal- 
staff's deathbed babblings of green 
fields an association of ideas from 
the 23q Psalm—the green pastures 
and tite valley of the shadow of 
death. The critic (Professor Ferrier) 
in ‘Maga’ (Aug.-Oct. 1853) who 
was the first to scrutinise the whole 
body of Collier’s emendations close- 
ly, was inclined to favour the new 
reading of “his nose was as sharp 
as a pen of a table of green frieze ;” 
but he “sympathised most feelingly 
with the distress of those who pro- 
test vehemently against the new 
reading, and who cling almost with 
tears to the text to which they 
have been aceustomed.” 

The recent editors of Shake- 
speare have been of the same mind 
as the critics. Knight says that 
“the passage is at once the glory 
and the opprobrium of commen- 
tators.” Mr Singer speaks of 
“the present admirably happy 
reading ;” and Mr Grant White, 
the Boston editor, describes it as 
“by far the most felicitous con- 
jectural emendation ever made of 
Shakespeare’s text.” Dyce adopts 
it “asa matter of course.” Staun- 
ton thinks that no editor will ever 
have the temerity to displace 
Theobald’s famous emendation— 
adding that “the atrocious sophis- 
tication of Mr OCollier’s annotation 
(‘his nose was as sharp as a pen 
on a table of green frieze’) need 
anly to be mentioned to be laughed 
at.” Poor Mr Collier himself, in 
his editien of 1858, is obliged t> 
confess that Theobald’s chango 
“has been so universally admitted 
and approved, that we cannot dis- 
place it even by the MS. correc- 
tion in the folio of 1632.” 

The history of the emendation 
may be given in a few words. In 
the first rough editions of the play 
probably surreptitiously printed 
soon after it was produced on the 


stage, Mrs Quickly is made to say, 
“T knew ange but one way, 
for his nose was as as & 
pen ”—the sentence abruptly end- 
ing there. In the first authenti- 
cally edited but umous edi- 
tion, the folio of 1623, the words 
ran— for his nose was as 
as a and a Table of greene 
fields,” —-a printer’s error some- 
where in the text turning the 
whole into nonsense, That read- 
ing however, until Pope, in 
his edition of 1725, restored the 
sense by leaving out all the words 
after “pen,” just as. the early 
uartos had done, Pope evidently 
ought that, the quartos had some 
authority, and that the words “a 
Table of greene fields” were really 
a stage direction, which had crept 
into the text, the scene being a 
tavern, a table and liquor being 
required for Bardolph and ‘the 
others before they left the cham- 
ber of death to go to the wars in 
France, and the name of the pro- 
perty man being Greenfield—a 
table of Greenfield's! Dr Johnson 
thought this so good a joke, that 
he actually kept Pope’s reading in 
his edition of 1765. But for all 
the rest of mankind, ‘it has been 
effectually. disposed of by Theo- 
bald’s contemptuous criticism of 
it, and by that critic’s substitutive 
reading. Theobald had a copy 
beside him with some marginal 
conjectures “by a gentleman 
some time deceased,” who was of 
a@ mind to correct the passage as 
follows: “for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and ‘a talked of 
green fields.” Theobald c 
“talked” into “babbled,” and so 
made “one of the most memorable 
—we might say the most memorable 
correction ever made on the text of 
our great dramatist ” (‘ Maga,’ /. ¢.) 


~Seme years after, Mr James Sped- 


ding toncluded, from an examina- 
tion of the folio of 1623, that 
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“talked” was actually nearer to 
the ductus literarwm than “ bab- 
bled” or “babled.” Warburton, 
who adhered to Pope, remarked 
that Sir John was in no mood for 
babbling about green fields, or, he 
might have added, about anything 
else. Malone made a still stronger 
point when he showed that Table 
(with a capital T), in the authen- 
tic text of 1623, was not likely to 
be meant for anything but table, 
whatever other correction might 
be needed to make sense out of 
the printer’s error. 

However, “’a babbled of green 
fields” was so decided a success, 
that it held the stage triumphantly 
against all criticisms. Even those 
who at one time believed in the 
genuineness of the marginal cor- 
rections on the copy of the 1632 
folio, which Mr Collier in 1849 
picked up for thirty shillings at a 
shop near the Strand, were in- 
clined to refuse this particular 
correction of “a table of green 
frieze” ; and the critic in ‘ Maga,’ 
although he thought that the 
latter phrase was probably the 
one that Mrs Quickly would use, 
and that Shakespeare had written, 


was resolved not to part with 


Theobald’s emendation. 

We now come to Cardinal New- 
man’s profoundly interesting treat- 
ment of this incident of the text 
of Shakespeare, as illustrating the 
shortcomings of formal inference, 
and the dependence of our convic- 
tions, beliefs, or assents upon the 
illative sense. “For genuine 
proof in concrete matter,” he 
says, “we require an organon 
more delicate, versatile, and elastic 
than verbal argumentation ;” and 
in seeking to illustrate his teach- 
ing, he looks round the room in 
{waseh he —s ‘to be bpccsied 


[March 


and takes down an old volume of 
“a magazine of great name.” He 
opens it at random, and falls upon 
a discussion about the then lately 
discovered emendations of the text 
of Shakespeare. The question is 
whether Theobald’s reading—“ his 
nose was as sh @ pen, and 
’a babbled of green fields ”—is to 
be retained in preference to the 
originally corrupt text of 1623 
(“and a Table of greene fields”), 
and in preference to the recently 
discovered marginal reading of 
the Perkins folio, “on a table 
of green frieze.” The genuine- 
ness of Oollier’s anonymous cor- 
rector is taken for granted ; ; it 
is only in a note appended to a 
later edition of the ‘Grammar of 
Assent,’ that the author speaks of 
a friend having sent-him word 
that “the verdict of critics has 
been unfavourable to the authority 
and value of the annotated | copy 
discovered twenty years ago.” 
Cardinal Newman then proceeds 
to state all the manifold issues 
that arise in this quéstion. Are 
we to tamper with the text of 
Shakespeare, as it was published 
by known persons only six years 
after the poet’s death from his 
own manuscripts, and with his 
corrections of earlier faulty im- 
pressions? Authority cannot sanc- 
tion nonsense; but if the text of 
Shakespeare is corrupt, should it 
not be published as.. corrupt ? 
Next arises the question whether 
it is worth while trying to make 
Shakespeare available for the gen- 
eral public: is he in a different 
position from Aischylus, whose 
text may be left to students to 
deal with each for himself? Can 
we possibly make Shakespeare 
light ‘reading, especially in this 


day .of cheap novels, by ever so 
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much correction of the text? Sup- 

ing that we do correct the acci- 
dental nonsense of the text of 
1623, should Theobald’s correction 
stand in preference to that of the 
annotated edition of 1632—“ on 
a Table of greene frieze ”—which 
has sufficient sense, though “ far 
less acceptable to an admirer of 
Shakespeare than .Theobald’s” ? 
What is the character of these 
emendations? Are they the an- 
notator’s own private and arbitrary 
conjectures, or are they informa- 
tions from those who knew Shake- 
speare, traditions of the theatre, 
of the actors or spectators of his 
plays? (This, of course, on the 
assumption of Oollier’s good faith.) 
We come, then, to a scrutiny of 
the whole 20,000 emendations, 
to classification and selection, to 
questions of criticism and taste, 
with their disputable premisses. 
Formal reasoning is inadequate 
to the occasion; the’ multiform 
evidential fact that results from 
the scrutiny requires rather to be 
photographed on the individual 
miind as by one impression. 

The question that remains is the 
claim of .Theobald’s emendation to 
hold the field. The writer in 
‘Maga’ concludes that Shake- 
speare did actually make Mrs 
Quickly say, “His nose was as 
sharp as a pen on a table of green 
frieze ;” but for all that he would 
keep Theobald’s “and ’a babbléd 
of green fields,” in place of the 
last clause, because it has acquired 
a prescriptive right,—because the 
words have sunk into the hearts 
of thousands, and become part of 
Shakespeare. If we begin an un- 
settlement of the popular mind, 
where is it to stop? The most 
significant part of Cardinal New- 
man’s judgment is that he rejects 
this va media. It strikes him 
with wonder that the ent 


in ‘Maga’ in favour of keeping 
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Theobald’s reading should have 
been put forward. — 

Thus the argumentation would 
introduce us into a sylva, dense 
and intricate. Not only so, but 
it opens up also “a long vista of 
sceptical interrogations which go 
far to disparage the claims upon 
us, the genius, the — existence, 
of the great poet to whose honour 
these views are intended to min- 
ister. For perhaps, after all, 
Shakespeare is really but a collec- 
tion of many Theobalds, who have 
each. of them a right to his own 
share of him.” But he would not 
be supposed for a moment to coun- 
tenance such scepticism himself, 
although it is a subject worthy the 
attention of a sceptical age. His 
object is “simply to suggest how 
many words to make a thor- 
oughly valid argument ; how short 
and easy a way to a true conclu- 
sion is the logic of good sense; 
how little syllogisms have to do 
with the formation of opinion; 
how little depends upon the infer- 
ential proofs, and how much upon 
those pre-existing beliefs and views, 
in which men either already agree 
with each other or hopelessly differ, 
before they *egin to dispute, and 
which are hidden deep in our 
nature, or, it may be, in our per- 
sonal peculiarities.” And so the 
discussion ends. 

The “true conclusion” on this 
question that the logic of good 
sense easily leads us to is, doubt- 
less, that we should rest in the 
authority of the textus receptus, as 
indeed all the recent editors of 
Shakespeare have done, including 
Collier himself. If an appeal to 
the law of man’s mind as regards 
inferring and assenting “does bear 
me out,” says the Cardinal, “in 
deciding, as I have done, that the 
course of inference is ever more 
or less obscure, while assent is 
ever distinct and definite, and yet 
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that what is in its nature thus 
absolute does in fact follow upon 
what in outward manifestation is 
thus complex, indirect, and recon- 
dite, what is left to us "but to take 
things as they are, and to resign 
ourselves to what we find? that is, 
instead of devising, what cannot 
be, some sufficient science of rea- 
soning which may compel certitude 
in concrete conclusions, to confess 
that there is no ultimate test of 
truth besides the testimony borne 
to truth by the mind itself, and 
that this phenomenon, perplexing 
as we may find it, is a normal 
and inevitable characteristic of 
the mental constitution of a being 
like man on a stage such as the 
world.” 

In that passage, and in many 
more like it, the ‘Grammar of As- 
sent’ keeps a charm for all of us. 
It is a triumphant effort of realism 
and humanism, which will still be 
fresh when other treatises on logic 
are withered like the leaves—which 
will outlast even its own apolo- 
getic object, guod post nulla arguet 
atas perfidie. . But the illustra- 
tion from the text of Shakespeare 
is a curious if significant appli- 
cation of the doctrine of assent. 
Theobald’s reading was the acci- 
dent of an accident. He puts it 
forward quite tentatively; he is 
even disposed to entertain serious- 
ly Pope’s idea that the passage 
in question was a stage direction, 
only that it referred to the next 
scene (in France), for which a table 
and green fields would be indicated 
beforehand (he had failed to note 
that the scene is a room in the 
French King’s palace). Theobald 
himself had clearly no great belief 
in the reading which subsequent 
critics declare to have covered 
Shakespeare with glory. The ten- 
acity with which this random con- 
jecture is now held recalls to mind 
a story told by Theobald himself. 


A good but illiterate priest had 
been for thirty years in the habit - 
of reading from his breviary a cer- 
tain word mumpsimus, not know- 
ing that the verb was really swmp- 
simtus. At length his error was 
pointed out to him, and he made 
the characteristic answer: “TI per- 
ceive that the alteration you ask 
me to make «in reading my brev- 
iary is only just; but, however, 
T'll not change my old mumpsimus 
for your new sumpsimus.” Such, 
indeed, has been the feeling about 
Theobald’s own crude conjecture, 
—a feeling or sentiment which has 
had the fortune to be invested 
with all the dignity and charm of 
Cardinal Newman’s exposition of 
the illative sense. But let us now 
examine the facts and circum- 
stances of Falstaff’s death, so as 
to try whether the same illative 
sense may not bring us to a to- 
tally different conclusion, and up- 
hold that conclusion within us by 
the same absolute sanction. 

In the epilogue to “2 HenryIV.,” 
spoken by a dancer, the audiente 
is informed that the next piece 
“will continue the story with Sir 
John in it, and make you merry 
with fair Katharine of France.” 
Sir John was a great popular 
favourite; he had been the most 
prominent and attractive person- 
age in two pieces, and he was 
promised to be in the next. But 
Falstaff had been publicly dis- 

when Prince Hal came to 
the throne ; the very last incident 
that the audience saw before the 
epilogue was spoken, was Sir John 
arrested and carried off to~ the 
Fleet. “The time had come to 
make an end of the fat knight, 
and the dancer announces that in 
the new piece, “for anything I 
know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat.” 
The audience were plainly pro- 
mised the finish to the story of the 
life and death of Sir John Fal- 
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staff. The deliberate purpose of 
the dramatist is unmistakable: he 
even gives a hint of how Sir John 
was to die—of a sweat. Let us 
now examine that rather striki 
and, to our own day, not alto- 
gether intelligible purpose, 

To make the gross-living Sir 
John die of a sweat, would be to 
the vulgar a very good joke,—the 
sort of joke that was afterwards 
brought in more than once in the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” But 
the dramatist had to consider other 
of his critics and patrons besides 
the groundlings, and Falstaff’s 
death by a sweat must needs have 
a more correct significance than 
its merely humorous suggestions. 
The English sweat held the same 
place in the popular mind of 
Elizabeth’s time that the cholera 
holds in our own; the last great 
outbreak of it had been in 1551, 
but the memories of it would be 
fresh enough, even if we assume 
that no occasional cases had con- 


tinued beyond that date to keep it 


in evidence. A writer in the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign would 
be dependent on documents for a 
correct knowledge of it and its 
circumstances, It so happens that, 
for all the stir made by the sweat 
in England during five severe epi- 
demics, only one English treatise 
was written on it—a fact that the 
historians of pestilence have com- 
mented on. This was the essay 
in English by Dr Oaius, a small 
duodecimo of some eighty pages, 
published in 1552 (the. year after 
the great epidemic, which proved 
to be the last), and dedicated to 
William, first Earl of Pembroke. 
The position of the author as-a 
scholar and 8 man of great profes- 
sional repute would have secured 
general attention to this essay in 
any case; but there was a i 

reason why the ‘ Boke of Counseill 
against the Sweat’ should have 
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been talked of even after the 
author’s death (1572). It was 
avowedly written for the laity; -it 
contained a serious itidictment of 
the national habits of living; it 
raised the foreigner, and plainly 
hinted that the sweat was a pecu- 
liarly ‘English form of sickness, 
because the English were given up 
to idleness and a manner of 
life.. Dr Caius says: “Inasmuch . 
as I have not forgotten to whom 
I write, I will leave out ‘subtle 
reasons, and at once therewith 
show why it [the sweat] haunt- 
eth us Englishmen more than the 
other nations.” He then proceeds 
to reflect on the English habits of 
eating and drinking “ without all 
order, convenient time, reason, or 
necessity,” and to hold up Scot- 
land, Italy, and almost every other 
country under the sun, as an 
example tous. From these habits 
the English suffer ‘‘ great annoy- 
ance of their own bodies and wits.” 
Even Aisculapius himself, if he 
were to come back to earth, could 
not save them from the sweat, 
“except they would learn a new 
lesson and follow a new trade.” 
But he sees that there is little use 
of his talking: “‘in commendation 
of mean diet and temperance 
(called of Plato sophrosyne, for 
that it concerneth wisdom and 
the thousand commodities thereof, 
both for health, wealth, wit, and 
long life), well might I lose m 
labour — such be our Engli 
fashions rather than reasons.” Ho 
praises the industry and frugality 
of the foreign artificers who then 
swarmed in England, and tells 
the English that they ought to 
moderate their excesses in eating 
and drinking, for shame of the 
foreigners if for no other reagon. 
He advises them to give up a long 
catalogue of national vices, 
“live merrily one with another, as 
men were wont to do in the old 
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330 Fai 
a, wee this country was 
England,’ and, every 

man ney pre in his own matters, 
them sufficient, as they 

do in Italy,"—and so on.‘ It is 
not likely that this friend. of the 
foreigner,—this croaker who, could 
not see that national vices were 
only the defects of national quali- 
ties,—had escaped the notice of 
Shakespeare. Not only so; but 
when Shakespeare wanted to in- 
troduce into the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor” a Frenchman natutalised 
in England, and to make merry 
with him among the old set (Fal- 
staff, Quickly, Shallow, and the 
rest); why did he call him by the 
name of Dr Oaius,—the name of 
a medical celebrity of Ynglish 
birth but of French tastes, not 
long deceased, and by no means 


forgotten? It looks very much as 
if the dramatist had known all 


about the real Dr Osius and his- 


indictment of the national habits 
of living contained in the ‘Boke 
of Oounseill against the Sweat,” 
and that he had made use of his 
mame in Iudicrous associations, 
jest-as he had called Falstaff 
originally by the name of a well- 
known Wycliffite martyr, Sir John 
Oldcastle. We may take it, then, 
that Dr Oaius’s small tract on the 
sweat and its moral lessons had 
come under Shakespeare’s notice, 
and that he had it in mind when 
he decided to make Falstaff die of 
asweat. We shall at once under- 
stand how that kind of ending to 
Sir John’s career should haze sug- 
gested itself to the dramatist as 
an appropriate one, if we suppose 
him to have been in possession 
of Dr Caius’s teaching on the 
subject. - 

Two chief recommendations for 
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disposing of Sir John in that way 
are ‘to be found on the surface 
of the essay. The first of these 
is contained in the following: 
“They wiich had this sweat sore 
with peril or death, were either 
men of wealth, ease, and welfare, 
or of the poorer sort, such as 
mere idle persons, gocd ale-drink- 
ers and tavern-haunters. For 
these, by the great welfare of the 
one sort and large drinking of the 
other, heaped up in their bodies 
much evil matter—by their ease 
and idleness could not waste and 
consume it.” Here, then, was a 
fitting end for Sir John,—an end 
that would satisfy at once medical 
probavility (allowing for the small 
anachronism of the sweat existing 
in Henry V.’s reign instead of 
Henry VII.’s) and poetic justice. 

But there was anothér reason 
on the face of Dr Oaius’s essay, 
—a reason which every novelist or 
playwright will appreciate. Dr 
Caius held strongly (and _per- 
haps too absolutely) that the 
sweat was a rer of just one 
natural day proposed there- 
fore to call it “ rhea Britan- 
nica”—an ephemeral fever differ- 
irg from that so called by Galen 


.in the important respect that it 


was an infection. One way or 
another, it was all over in twenty- 
four hours—“ for albeit the great 
danger be past after twelve hours 
or fourteen, the last of trial.” 
Here, then, was an important 
technical recommendation of the 
sweat. In that way Sir John 
could be made to die a natural 
death in his bed without resorting 
to the hackneyed catastrophe of a 
violent end, and a death befitting 
his gross life : he might be taken 
suddenly ill, prostrated, and de- 








1 “ And you, good yeomen, 







Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 


The mettle of your pasture.” —Henry V., iii. 1. 
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spatched out of the world with 
the most perfect correctness, all 
within the compass of a couple 
of scenes in the second Act of the 
new piece. 


Accordingly, when the second 


Act of “Henry V.” begins, we 
learn that Falstaff is released from 
the Fleet, and once more lodging 
with Mrs Quickly (now married 
to Pistol) at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap. His page, a last re- 
minder of the old days with Prince 
Hal, enters the room to call the 
hostess to Sir John, who is taken 
very sick and would to bed. 

In an aside to Bardolph, the boy 
suggests that his nose between the 
sheets would be of good service as 
a warming-pan. Before the scene 
ends, Mrs Quickly comes back in 
haste to summon them to Falstaff : 
“Ah, poor heart! he is so shaked 
of a burning quotidian tertian, 
that it is most lamentable to be- 
hold.” Nym says, “The King 
hath run bad humours on the 
knight ;” and Pistol agrees that 
his heart is broken (lowness of 
spirits is one of the predisposing 
causes of the sweat, according to 
Caius, just as we know it to be 
of cholera). The third scene opens 
in the death-chamber, where Mrs 
Quickly narrates Sir John’s last 
moments and dying words. Here, 
then, we come to the promised 
death of Falstaff. Is it too much 
to assume that Shakespeare had 
taken some trouble about it; that 
he had done his best for the clos- 
ing scene of this popular favour- 
ite’s career; that he had used 
“documents” to give an air of 
reality to it? 

We are entitled to assume that 
it was really the sweat that Sir 
John died of. Firstly, because it 
was so indicated to the audience 
at the end of the last piece; and, 
secondly, because the symp 


toms, 
as related, do correspond. “He 
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is so shaked of a —_ quotidian 
tertian, that it is most entable 
to behold,” is a jumble of the 
words which actually occur on one 
of Dr Caius’s pages, and they give 
a not inaccurate description of 
the tremblings that usher in the 
fever, fervour, or burning, as 
Caius calls it. Mrs Quickly would 
not distinguish, of course, between 
this‘ seizure. and the commence- 
ment of an ordinary ague. Again, 
the reference to Falstaff having 
been “rheumatic” in his last ill- 
ness is in keeping with what Oaius 
says of the sweat (p. 11), “ Pains 
in the back or shoulders, pains in 
the extreme as in the arm 
or leg.” Also, “’A parted even 
just between twelve and one, e’en 
at turning o’ the. tide,” is quite 


‘in keeping with Caius’s very defi- 


nite teaching about critical hours 
in the course of the disease, al- 
though the “turning of the tide” 
is an old popular fancy as well. 

But now we come to the central 
point of interest in Mrs Quickly’s 
narrative—the presages of death. 
Here Dr Caius does not serve as 
a guide; for, beyond indicating 
that a fatal issue is owing to failure 
at the heart during a sleep from 
which the patient never wakes, he 
omits to give particulars of the 
signs that announce the nearness 
of death. Shakespeare, therefore, 
would have to join on what pre- 
sages of death he otherwise knew, 
to a particular mode of dying which 
he had deliberately chosen for its 
poetic justice, its medical appro- 
priateness, and its technical con- 
venience. The sequel will show 
whether he took trouble enough 
to be correct in single details, 
and in the constructive use of 
them. 

The presages of death, as Mrs 
Quickly noticed them, are few and 
simple: “’A made a finer end, 
and went away an it had been 
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any Ohristom child ; ’a parted even gives only one of the details used 
just hetween twelve and one, e’en Shakespeare (“a fumbling and 
et turning o’ the tide; for, after pleiting of the bed-cloths”), and 
I saw him-fumble with the sheets, refers to Hippocrates for the rest. 
and play with flowers, and smile It is clear that Shakespeare must 
upon his fingers’ ends, I knew have had more authentic “ docu- 
there was but one way; for his ments” than these. 

nose was as sharp as a pen ona A source of information, not 
table of green fields [?frieze].” improbable at the first glance, 
Where did the dramatist get these would be the English translation 
presages of death, appropriate to of the ‘Presages of Divine Hip- 
a sickness such as Falstaff’s? We pocrates,’ which was published in 
discover them, at the first glance, London in 1597 (a date almost 
to be the famous presages of Hip- certainly anterior to the produc- 
pocrates, the nose [as] sharp [asa tion of “ Henry V.”), by one Peter 
pen] being the opening words in Lowe, a Scotsman who had spent 
his classical description of the note some time in Paris, and afterwards 
ex facie, which has been celebrated settled in practice at Glasgow. In 
ever after as the facies Hippo- issuing this work to the English 
cratica. It may be said, indeed, profession, Lowe was following a 


. that Shakespeare got his know- very common precedent; for, of 


ledge of these famous presages all the works of the Hippocratic 
(copied by Lucretius, Celsus, and collection, none had been so often 
many more) at second-hand, from issued separately, or bound up 
some popular compendium, such as with compendiums, as the ‘Pre- 
Thomas Lupton’s ‘Thousand Won- sages ’—unless, indeed, the ‘ Aphor- 
derful Things’ (new ed. 1601), isms’ themselves, The worthy 
which contains a good many scraps Scotsman’s edition turns ort to 
from. Hippocrates, and a miscel- be a translation, not from the 
laneous lot of megical and other Greek, nor even from the Latin, 
recipes, together with much fla- but word for word from a French 
grant and palpable nonsense. No version published at Lyons in 
author who knew what he was 1533, The French version, as well 
about would go to such a source as the English taken from it, isa 
for his information, if he could go rather free and diluted paraphrase 
to a better; and if any one turns of the original; and although * 
to the paragraph in Lupton = gives all the material facts, its 
ix, § 6) to which Malone refers, language does not suggest Mrs 
he will see that nothing less than Quickly’s words as the Latin text 
an intimate and first-hand acquaint- -would do. 

ahce with the indications of death’ The Latin texts of .the ‘Pre- 
in different forms of disease could sages’ date from the Renaissance, 
have enabled a dramatic writer to one of them having issued from 
extract from the confused jumble Florence in 1508, and another— 
of death-tokens there given the that of Copus of Basel—from Paris, 
simple and correct presages putinto in 1511. The Latin text is a com- 
the mouth of Mrs Quickly. The pilation, in three Books, containing 
same remark applies still more to all the Hippocratic prognostics, 
Malone’s other reference, Philemon from the ‘ Prognosticon’ itself as 
Holland’s translation of ‘Pliny’ well as from two other Greek trea- 
(1601); the section on the “Signs tises, and is conveniently divided 
of Death” (vol. i. Bk. vii. chap. 51) into sections, with sub-headings 
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The first section is “Note ex 
facie,” and close upon it comes a 
section giving “ Presagia ex gestic- 
ulatione manuum.” This conve- 
nient arrangement of the text by 
Copus was adopted by Rabelais in 
an edition first issued at Lyons 
in 1532, and several times re- 
printed both there and elsewhere. 
There is no reason to think that 
Shakespeare had used the edition 
of Rabelais in preference to any 
other; but there is evidence that 
he had consulted the Hippocratic 
‘Presages’ in the Latin text, as 
arranged at the revival of learning, 
by Laurentianus and Copus, upon 
whose critical labours Rabelais, as 
well as others, based his edition. 
A Latin work that was much 
nearer to Shakespeare’s own time 
and surroundings—Thomas Mouf- 
fet’s ‘ Hippocratis Prognostica ’— 
published in 1589, and dedicated 
to Lord Willoughby, is not so 
probable a source, although Mouf- 
fet was a retainer of the Pembroke 
family, and might well have been 
Shakespeare’s informant on medi- 


' eal topics. His book is really an 


elaborate treatise on diagnostics 
in general, the presages strictly so 
called being incorporated with the 
text in a way that makes them 
difficult to find (e:g., the “ Note ex 
manibus” are § 2, lib. ii., and the 
famous “ Facies” is § 97, lib. ii), 
as well as altered from the Hippo- 
cratic wording. 

Let us, then, take the Latin text 
of the ‘Presagia’ by Copus, as 
being the one almost universally 
followed ; and, for convenience, let 
us take the edition of the same by 
Rabelais : it will do as well as an- 


other. In the order followed by 
Mrs Quickly we come first to the 
presages from the hands — the 
“Presagia a gesticulatione manu- 
um.” The section so headed in 
the text-book is as follows: “ In 
acutis febribus, si quis eas [manus] 


facies admoverit, ut inde quodpi- 
am supervacue venetur [smiling 
on his fingers’ ends], aut festwcas 
carpat [playing with flowers], 
aut a veste floccos avellat [fum- 
bling with the ee: . » omnes 
he |note] male letalesque sunt.” 
Next, in Shak ’s order, we 
come. to the section on “ Not# ex 
faciei,” which is the first section of 
the Latin text: “Wares acuti, ocult 
concavi, collapsa tempora, frigide 
contracte auwres, et imis partibus 
leniter verse ; cutis circa frontem 
dura, intenta et arida ; totius facies 
color, aut niger, aut pallidus [he 
gives the original Greek, xAwpds, 
on the margin], aut liveus, aut 
plumbeus.” 

This is the famous ‘ Facies Hip- 
pocratica’ translated into Latin by 
one who knew the Greek well. 
Littré renders xAwpés (which is the 
first epithet in the original text) 
“jaune,” while Francis Adams 
makes it “green.” Rabelais, fol- 
lowing Copus, makes it “ pallidus” ; 
but he gives the original, xAwpés, 
on the margin, as if he were not 
sure—the fact being that Hippo- 
crates does elsewhere use x 
to express “pallor,” although, as 
Liddell and Scott point out, the 
Greek “ pallor” would be olive- 
green. The other Renaissance edi- 
tor (Laurentianus) actually makes 
it “viridis.” It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this customary 
Latin text of the ‘ Presages’ (¢.7., 
in Rabelais’ edition) was the source 
of Shakespeare’s description, put | 
into the mouth of Mrs Quickly. 
It. would perhaps be impossible 
to find in the whole range of medi- 
cal literature, ancient or modern, 
another phrase that would suggest 
to a poet “and smile upon his 
fingers’ ends,” so certainly as “si 
quis manus faciei admoverit, ut 
inde quodpiam supervacue vene- 
tur ;” while the “ festucas carpat” 
and “a veste floccos avellat” are 
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just as nearly cognate to “ pla 
with flowers” and “fumble wi 
the sheets,” although these latter 
cannot compare with the former in 
unique verisimilitude. If that sec- 
tion were the source of the presages 
from the hands, the other and more 
famous section must have been the 
source of the presages from the 
face ; and if we take the first and 
the last clauses of it, and blend 
them into a concrete picture, as by 
& poetic imagination they would be 
blended, we shall get: “his nose 
was as sharp as a pen on a table of 
[frieze]”—that and nothing 
else. “’A babbled of green fields” 
is at once driven out of court as a 
mental irrelevancy—as a discord- 
ant fact, and as an error in taste. 
To figure the nose sharp as a pen 
against a green background is to 
produce, by one master-stroke, the 
dominant impression of the class- 
ical Hippocratic facies. Moreover, 
it is to recall vividly to the audience 
the familiar face of Sir John, as it 
now showed in the hour of death. 
His “yellow cheek,” which the 
Chief Justice twitted him with (“2 
Hen. IV.,” i. 3) as a sign of advanc- 
ing must have been well known 
toa don audience; and if his 
nose were not as notorious as Bar- 
dolph’s, it could hardly have been 
an unobtrusive and unobserved 
feature. His nose is now so pinched 
as to be like a pen; and the figure 
of a pen calls up, in the due associ- 
ation of ideas, that on which the 
pen was lying—a table. Is 
it conceivable that the sequence of 
ideas in the author's mind could 
have been different—that it could 
have been anything at all like 


“and ‘a babbled of green fields”! 

A point remains to be noticed, 
which is really unessential to the 
argument, and may, if the reader 
pleases, be set aside as too far- 
fetched. It relates to the rough 
texture of frieze. 
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The reading of “green frieze’ 
came, as we have seen, from Ool- 
lier. It occurs on the margin of 
the Perkins folio, being written, 
as we learn from Dr Aldis Wright, 
who has lately had the volume 
under examination, with the same 
pigment and in the same feigned 
handwriting as the great bulk of the 
corrections ; and it therefore shares 


the fate of Collier’s other readings © 


—that is to say, it is judged to 


‘have. no more authority than a 


guess of his own. Oollier got the 
suggestion from the note gn the 
passage supplied by the Rev. Mr 
Smith, rector of Harleston, Nor- 
folk, to Dr Zachary Grey’s ‘ Notes 
on Shakespeare’ (1754). Smith 
thought that “table” meant table- 
book or pocket-book (as in Ham- 
let’s “my tables”); that Mrs 
Quickly meant to say “shagreen,” 
but in her usual blundering way 
said “green”; that the word 
which the printer of the folio of 
1623 gave as “fields” should be 
“fells” or skin ; and that the pen 
was supposed to be stuck in the 
back of the pocket-book, according 
to an old practice—sharp as a pen 
on a table-book of shagreen fells. 
All this, of course, is. somewhat 
forced ; and there is the further 
objection that “table” .is ordinaz- 
ily used in that sense in the plural. 
Collier saw that this was a forced 
and unlikely construction; but 
“shagreen” suggested “ frieze” to 
him, and he made all the correc- 
tion that was needed to bring 
sense out of the nonsense of the 
original edition by substituting 
that word for “ fields”—sharp as 
a pen on a table of green freese— 
(as the entry on the margin of 
the folio spells the word). Frieze 
was a Welsh woollen stuff of the 
time, with a rough surface; it is 
mentioned in “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (Act v., scene 5), where 
Falstaff exclaims, when Parson 
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Evans rates him for his wickedness, 
“Am I ridden with a Welsh goat 
toot Shall I have & coxcomb of 
frize? "Tis time I were choked 
with a piece of toasted cheese.” 
There is nothing unlikely, there- 
fore, in “a table of ‘green frieze” 
—a green-baize table. But was 
the rough texture meant to be 
taken literally ? 

It is, at all. events, a singular 
coincidence that the sweat, of 
which we may suppose Sir John 
to have died, was often accom- 
panied by a pimply roughness of 
the skin. Thus Stapleton, in his 
‘Life and Death of Sir Thomas 
More’ (in Latin), mentions that 
the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
went through a severe attack of 
the sweating sickness, and that 
her skin became covered all over 
with rough pimples. This is the 
only clinical detail, as it may 
be called, given by any contem- 
porary English writer, apart from 
the sketch of the malady by Dr 
Caius. In later times, the almost 
identical sweating disease that 
broke out in some parts of South- 
ern Germany (and to a much 
greater extent in Northern France) 
was actually named from that 
symptom—the colloquial name in 
German being der Friesel, which 
Professor Hirsch proposes tochange 
into Schweissfriesel. The turgid 
skin during life would look, of 
course, like red frieze; but when 
the cadaveric hue of the facies 
Hippocratica came on, it would 
change to chlorotic or green. But 
it is not necessary to insist upon 
the literal comparison to green 
frieze as regards roughness of sur- 
face. Shakespeare may not have 
thought about the rough surface, 
but merely about the green-baize 
table on which a pen would be 
Lastly, we come to the question, 
Is it correct to associate the facies 
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Hippocratica with death from the 
sweat? Absolutely so. The death 
was usually from collapse, very 
much as in cholera. The failure of 
the aero which Caius indi- 
cates as the mode of dying, 
ducés the pinched teotupen une the 
ghastly colour, —just as, on a sudden 
and intense emotion, the paralysi 
of the surface-vessels, or the with. 
drawal of blood, causes a person in. 
health to look pinched and ghastly 
for a moment, or, in some habits, 
to “turn green with fear.” A 
placid passing or sleéping away at 
the last in a sort of coma, is also a 
common characteristic: “’A made 
a finer end, and went away an it 
had been any Christom child.” 
Once more, the coldness creeping 
up nearer and nearer to the heart. 
is another part of the natural his- 
tory of this kind of death: “I put 
my hand into the bed and felt 
them [the feet], and they were as 


-eqld as any stone; then I felt to 


his knees, ‘and so upward, ‘and all. 
was as cold as any stone.” 

Thus we work out our synthetic 
judgment of what Shakespeare 
would have had in his mind to 
write and probably did write, by 
exercising for our purpose what 
Cardinal Newman names the “ il- 
lative sense.” Probable evidence 


- does indeed lead to conviction, to 


assent, to certitude; it is natural 
to the mind that the bell should 
sound and the search for truth 
should close. 


bal er to rely,” he saya, “on the 
naniachetaen "cesteus’ guia 
ties, . . . From probabilities we may 
construct legitimate proof sufficient 
for certitude. .. . —— we have the 
same cumulating converging in- 
dications, the same indirectness in the 
proof, as being per impossibile,—the 


same recognition, ne that. 
the conclusion is not only 
but true. . . . The mind iteelf is 


more versatile and vigorous than an: 
of its works, of. which language me 
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one, and it is only under its penetrat- 
ing and subtle action that ae 
disappears which I have deseribed as 
intervening between verbal argumen- 
tation and conclusions in the concrete. 
It determines what science cannot 
determine—the limit of converging 
probabilities, and the reasons suffi- 
cient fora proof. . . . It is the cumu- 
lation of probabilities, independent 
of each other, arising out of the 
nature and circumstances of the par- 
ticular case which is under review— 
probabilities too fine to avail separ- 
ately, too subtle and circuitous to be 
convertible into syllogisms, too num- 
erous for such conversion, even were 
they convertible. Asa man’s portrait 

iffers from a sketch of him, in hav- 
ing not merely a continuous outline 
but all its details filled in, and shades 
and colours laid on and harmonised 
together, such is the multiform and 
intricate process of ratiocination, ne- 
cessary for our reaching him as a con- 
crete fact, compared with the rude 
operation of syllogistic treatment. . . . 


e real method of reasoning in con- 
crete matters does not supersede the 
logical form of inference, but is one 


and the same with it; only it is no 
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longer an abstraction, but carried out 
into the realities of life, its premisses 
being instinct with the substance and 
the momentum of that mass of prob- 
‘abilities which, acting upon each other 
in correction and conformation, carry 
it-home definitely to the individual 
case, which is its original scope. . . . 
Consistency is not always the guar- 
antee of truth; but there may be a 
consistency in a theory so variously 
tried and exemplified as to lead to 
belief in it, as reasonably as a witness 
in a court of law may, after a severe 
cross-examination, satisfy and assure 
judge, jury, and the whole court of 
is simple veracity.” 


A synthetic judgment, then, is 
what we ordinarily do try to 
reach on any question that comes 
before us; and there will natur- 
ally be a subjective element in it. 
But our synthesis will be a non- 
natural one—it will not reflect the 
course of nature—unless we use 
due diligence to frame it according 
to the grim realities of positive 
fact. C. CREIGHTON, 








Tur “ Dramatic Equestrian En- 
tertainment, largely patronised by 
the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Neighbourhood,” which for several 
weeks past had been advertised on 
orange and ig play-bills, was 
cn a certain day more largely 
patronised than usual. On the 
seats ef honour, draped with red 
cloth, the Kippendale party found 
the greater number of their 
aequaintances already installed. 
There was only one chair left 
vacant, “for Nolesworth Castle,” 
explained the manager, a shori red- 
faced man, in a shabby dress-coat. 

“ Agnes, will you please sit near 
the Nolesworth Castlc chair?” said 
Lady Baby, drawing back. “I 
don’t like draughts ; and Agnes,” 
she added in a whisper, “ that is 
the same red-faced man who— 
who brought it all about the other 
day. Now I understand what he 
meant by paper-hoop business, 
and it doesn’t look so very diffi- 
cult either.” 

The performance had opened 
with an entrée comique, which 
somehow was not very comical, 
and consisted chiefly in some rather 
mild tricks played with a hollow 
cane and a peacock’s feather. It 
was followed by the usual sylphides 
in short petticoats, and these by 
Madam Mi ress in a primrose- 
coloured wig, and a habit blue as 
the sky in June, putting an equine 
skeleton through its paces. 

Lady Baby looked on in grave 
but intense delight. “I think a 
cireas is a delightful ening she 
said toMrCarbury. ‘Oh, do look 
at that clown!” 


Lady Baby. 
LADY BABY. 


CHAPTER X.—STELLA. 








‘¢ My glass shall not persuade me I am oid, 
oe ies as youth ph thon are of one date.” 


“‘ Yes, I see him ; he is going to 
pull away the chair from behind 
the other, and the other will come 
down on his back and kick up 
& prodigious amount of sawdust, 
which will probably make us either 
sneezo or cough—possibly both ; 
but it will bring down thunders of 
applause. There! didn’t I tell you 
so? It is strange that they cannot 
let a man sit down quietly on a 
chair without all this fuss.” 

“Tt is very silly,’ said Lady 
Baby ; “ but I can’t help laughing. 
Used you ever to laugh at these 
sort of things, Mr Carbury ?” 

“Tt must have been very 
ago if I did. But I am 20 tired o 
clowns.” 

“Good heavens!” she said, 
turning upon him impatiently, 
“T am so tired of hearing you say 
that you are so tired of every- 
thing. Is there anything in the 
world that you are not tired of, 
Mr Carbury ?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a swift 
glance into her face—“ yes, there 
is one thing.” 

“ And what is it?” 

*“‘T will tell you another time.” 

“ Do you promise to tell me?” 

“T promisé to tell you,” he said, 
very low. 

“Thanks,” she murmured ab- 
sently—for her —— was al- 
ready taken up with opening 
cf the Rempesaliciel aquatic bal- 
let,” which — in putting a 
fishing - net ‘an oar to e 
conceivable use to which fishing 
nets and oars are nof meant to 
be put. 

The aquatic ballet. was followed 
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“Ts the cage quite firm?” asked 


by a pause in the performances, 
and the Bevans left their seats to 
inspect the zoological branch of the 
establishment,—some five or six 
unhappy - looking tigers and pan- 
thers in iron cages at the back, as 
well as the crocodile about which 
Mr Carbury had shown himself so 
wofully uninterested. And here, 
in front of the panther cage, and 
in conversation with the keeper, 
they found Sir Peter. He had not 
been seen by the Bevans since the 
day of his last ride with Lady 
Baby. - Lady Baby looked haughty 
and confused, Sir Peter looked un- 
concerned. 

“TI have been studying the ar- 
tistic possibilities of this pretty 
little kitten,” he observed, indi- 
cating a young and vather pale- 
coloured panther in the cage be- 
side him. “She doesn’t look like 
a convicted murderess, does she? 
But I hear distressing accounts 
of her.” 

“ Half-grown specimen of royal 
Bengal panther,” began the keeper, 
with a sort of spasmodic jerk, like 
an instrument freshly wound up ; 
“born in captivity named Stella 
native of India feeds on flesh and 
climbs trees. One and a half years 
old. Present specimen is remark- 
able for the size of the black eye- 
patches. Not so near, sir; she’s 
the savagest beast we have.” This 
was added in an everyday tone, 
and with quite a commonplace in- 
dication of punctuation, the remark 
not belonging to the programme ; 
for Nicky Craigtoun, in whom a 
certain bullying instinct was not 
wanting, had poked his cane at 
the recumbent panther’s ribs. 

“Ah! that’s better still, as a bit 
of action,” said Sir Peter, as, with 
a terrific snarl of exasperation, 
Stella started to her feet, and 
stood with raised upper lip cnd 
murdereus eyes, slowly moving her 
tail from side to side. 


[March 


Agnes. 

“Tvs a bit weak about the 
hinges,” said the keeper, placidly, 
“but it’s good for another month 
or two. We used to keep her 
with the other panthers, but she 
came too expensive,— killed her 
sister in December, and her mother 
in. March; did it mighty neatly 
too. Whist! one clap of her paw, 
and the, old ther’s eyes were a 
yard from ar head—taken out 
just as complete as a pair of half- 
penny marbles. Mr Martin was 
for shooting Stella ; but he wasn’t 
quite handy enough with his rifle, 
for directly as the young devil saw 
that the old one was too far gone 
to give back tit for tat, you 
couldn’t have said Jack Robinson 
before she was on the top of her, 
and making herself very busy 
with the old one’s paws. Mr Mar- 
tin thought she was licking them ; 
but she wasn’t, she was biting 
them ; she bit them clean through. 
I shouldn’t stand so near, sir— 
I shouldn’t, iftdeed;” for Nicky 
and Stella were still ‘showing their 
teeth at each’ othar through the 
bars, 

“Why, here you are,” said Lord 
Kippendale, hurrying up ; “ I have 
been round the stables. Shocking 
collection cf screws. What’s tho 
sight here? Why, Wyndhurst, 
haven't seen you tonigh’ yet: 
haven’t seen you for a good wes 
while, it strikes me. Tired of 
driving over? But, of course, 
you're to be at the picnic? Birth- 
day picnic, you know, eh? Gota 
card of invitation ?” 

“T believe I was invited,” said 
Peter; “but I am not sure whe- 
ther the invitation has not since, 
by implication, been retracted.” 

“Eh? What’s that? Sounds 
like a conundrum. Of course we 
expect you on Thursday. In the 
mecatimo we had better get back 
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to our seats ; there’s the next thing 
just coming on.” 

The next thing, and several 
other next things came on; and 
the next thing after that was a 
general rush for the entrance. 
Lady Baby, a little in rear of the 
others, had just reached the open 
air when she heard herself ad- 
dressed from behind. She turned, 
and saw Sir Peter. 

“ One word, if you please,” said 
Sir Peter. ‘ Will my coming spoil 
the-picnic on Thursday ?” 

“J—I dun’t know. I suppose 
it can’t be helped.” 

“ Tt can easily be helped. There 
are a dozen excuses I can make,” 

“Bat it would spoil it more if 
—I mean if any one were to think 

hat—that there had been any- 
thing.” 

“Then you prefer that I should 
come #” 

“ No—that is to say, it doesn’t 
in the least matter ; besides, papa 
has asked you, you know.” 

In the next minute they had got 
separated; and Lady Baby, feeling 
somehow that her presence of mind 
had not been ali that it might 
have been, was following her sister 
into the carriage ; while Sir Peter, 
after a glance, half perplexity 
half amusement, just shrugged his 
shoulders and went home. 

Next day it was reported that 
one of the panthers had broker 
loose, and that all efforts at cap- 
ture had hitherto failed. A re- 
ward was offered, ic - stricken 
villagers shut themselves into their 
houses, no children were, seen play- 
ing on the roads, and most peaple 
thought it wiser to have a pistol 
abot then. After three days the 


excitement rather abated. It was 
supposed that the panther had 
either starved to death on the 
hills, or else strayed too far to 
molest the neighbourhood. At 
any rate, the cause was not con- 
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sidered sufficient to stand in the 
way of the Thursday birthday 
picnic. At a comparatively early 
hour Kippendale House was astir, 
and hampers were being packed 
and horses were being rubbed 
down, while the spotless blue of 
an ideal May sky seemed bent 
upon showing that a May picnic 
in Scotland was not such a very 
reckless idea after all. 

The forenoon was taken up with 
discussing the arrangements for 
the afternoon. Lady Baby gave 
despotic orders to th housekeeper 
about the filling of hampers, with- 
out troubling herself to consider 
the feasibility or unfeasibility .of 
chocolate-cakes and jam-tarts be- 
ing produced at a couple of hours’ 
notice ; and when they were pro- 
duced, she naturally put it down 
to her own excellent household 
management, and not to Mrs 
Spunker’s prudence and foresight. 
Nicky was anxious to drive the 
new team, and he was also anxious 
that Ajax should be offered to Sir 
Peter, for which reason Agnes was 
to have a seat in the drag. Mr 
Carbury was to be of the riding- 
party too, and so were Lady Baby 
and her father. Lord Germaine 
had wished te drive Miss Epperton 
in the pony-carriage, but finally 
made the best cf the back-seat of 
the drag, which, but-for the ‘vicin 
ity of the grooms, would have 
made almost as good a paradise 
as the other. 

Then there arose some question 
about the vehicle which was te 
carry the hampers. The dog-cart 
was suggested; but partly owing 
to the indisposition of one of tho 
under-grooms, and partly to the 
want of extra hands for the new 
team, it appeared that the resources 
of the stable-yard were wellnigh 
exhausted. In fact, there remained 
no possible conductor for the dog- 
cart but one small ow of 
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tender years who was temporarily 
supplying the sick groom’s place, 
and who, for this purpose, had 
been recently and suddenly pro- 
moted from the garden. 

When this boy heard what was 
expected of him, he gave one dee 
gasp of terror, and then subsid 
into resignation. Until today he 
had never been called upon to do 
anything more “horsey” than to 
clean a stable-lantern, or to fill a 
pail, or to drive anything more 
formidable than a wheelbarrow ; 
but he was a great deal too fright- 
ened of Lord Kippendale to say 
so; and Lord Kippendale, who 
scarcely knew the boy by sight, 
simply concluded that, being in 
the stable-yard, he naturally knew 
how to drive a horse, and settled 
the matter offhand. It was only 
just as he was turning away that 
the boy’s face caught his attention. 

“ Bless me, the lad’s in a funk !” 
he said, standing still. ‘“ Ever been 
out in the dog-cart before—eh ? 
Mind you don’t bring the -horse 
down. Know what to do when a 
horse comes down—eh ?” 

“No, m’ lord,” said the boy, 
perspiring at every pore. 

“Try to get him up again.” 

“And if I canna?” asked the 
boy, breathing very hard. 

“Then you just get out and sit 
upon his head. 

“ Please, m’ lord,” inquired the 
wretched boy, “how long am I 
to sit?” 

© Till some one comes along the 
road,” 

The boy retired, gasping, and 
presently the whole party was in 
motion. 

The site chosen for the picnic 
was the bank of a small lake, 
known as the White Loch. People 
might just as well haye call 
the Black Loch when they were 
about it, for if it suggested any- 
thing, it suggested blackness. A 
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thick plantation of fix-trees. sur- 
rounded it on three sides, standing 
close enough to turn the water 
black with their shadows, and pro- 
ducing altogether the effect of a 
picture drawn in ink. But the 
popular voice had decreed that 
this was the White Loch. Perhaps 
the name had been given before 
the fir-trees were planted; at any 
rate the name was there, and so 
were the fir-trees. On the least 
black side of this white loch—the 
side most free of fir-trees — the 
short fine grass was quite as dry 
as-can be expected of Scotch grass 
in May. So, what between the 
really genial though slightly de- 
ceptive sunshine, and a large su 
ply of substantial wraps, and with 
a still larger supply of animal 
spirits, it was quite possible to 
keep one’s teeth from chattering, 

ri even at moments to delude 
one’s self into the belief that one’s 
circulation was in its normal con- 
dition. The bank at this spot 
shelved away at a most obliging 
angle, which favoured the unpack- 
ing of hampers, and did not en- 
courage plates and tumblers in a 
downward course, or at least did 
so only to a reasonable degree, 
And then, though you might feel 
aware that your toes were chilled, 
there was a feast of brilliancy for 
the eyes; for the loch was not 
only black to-day, it was silver 
and golden—silver with flowering 
thorn, and golden with whin- 
ee It seemed almost as 

though all the whin-flowers of the 

, like a party of vain 

easusies had collected to see the 
own faces here, and were jostling 
and elbowing each other as to who 
should have the best place at the 
mirror. 

“I haven't had such a good 
birthday picnic for long,” said* 
Lady Baby ; “last year we had to 
light the fire under an umbrella, 
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and we all had sore throats next 
day.” ; 4 

“ Well, my dear, this is not next 
day yet,” said Lord Kippendale ; 
“T won’t answer for my rheumat- 
ism. Germaine, I wish you would 
give a whistle to that dog ; there’s 
game in the wood.” 

The party were seated on the 
bank in an irregular circle, round 
the remains of the picnic feast, 
which had been a species of glori- 
fied, very much glorified, afternoon 
tea. It was just the pause before 
the moment of breaking up to take 
a stroll, while the servants should 
be left to repack the hampers. 
The eldest and most staid of the 
fox-hound puppies was sitting bolt- 
upright on the edge of an unoccu- 
pied plaid, with roaming eyes and 
anxiously wrinkled brow, appa- 
rently weighed down by the con- 
viction that the responsibility of 
the whole party’s safety rested 
upon his youthful shoulders. His 
younger and more frivolous bro- 
ther had withdrawn to the opposite 
side of the water, and there had 
discovered something lovely in the 
shape of a semi-decayed pheasant, 
to which he was earnestly devot- 
ing his undivided attention. -The 
distanee across the little scrap of 
a loch was so small that every 
movement of the.dog was plainly 
visible. 

Germaine, instead of whistling, 
‘uttered a half-exclamation, and 
rose slowly to his knees. 

“What is it?” asked Maud, 
with a start. ‘Please consider 
our nerves, Lord Germaine, and 
don’t make exclamations without 
explaining them.” 

But, oddly enough, Germaine 
offered no explanation. He got 
up and threw a ~ keen glance 
across the water. . Every one got 


up, without .knowing why, and 
went close to the water's edge. 
What had first attracted Ger- 
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maine’s attention was a move- 
ment, a struggle among the tall 
heather on the opposite bank ; 
then, before any one had even had 
time to shape a guess, the heather 
had ceased swaying and had 

and out of it a head emerged ; and 
immediately there s some- 
thing large, and lean, and yellow, 
and stealthy — something that 
looked so strangely out of place 
among heather and hawthorn, that 
the first instinct of the 

was to disbelieve their eyes. Mr 
Carbury was the one who said 
“The panther!” and then there 
was a moment of flurry. 

“The panther? Which pan- 
ther?” inquired Lord Kippendale, 
whose sight was not as good as 
it used to be, and who always 
lost his temper when he failed to 
grasp any subject on the instant. 
“Didn’t know we had started 
panthers in Scotland.” 

“Tt’s the menagerie panther,” 
said Mr Carbury ; “ and we haven’t 
got a gun among us.” 

“The keeper's house!” cried 
Nicky. There was a keeper's 
house among the fir-trees, at a 
short distance. 

“Yes, yes ; the keeper’s house |” 
said Lord Kippendale, beginning 
to fuss; “there’s my express-rifle 
at the keeper's house; and take 
the girls there—they will be safe.” 

Nicky.and Carbury were already 
racing for the rifle; Agnes and 


‘Miss Epperton disappeared among 


the trees, but Lady Baby did not 
move, She stood, looking very 
pale, and straining her eyes across 
the water. “I can’t go,” she 
said, “Brenda is going to be 
killed.” sine 
The panther was now presen 
its broad-view to the party, its 


head slightly turned away, and its 


face towards the fox-hound b 
The dog seemed too much to 
fly—too much dazed even to lower 
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the awkward paw which he held 
hysterically poised in the air. He 
did not mean to dispute the ques- 
tion of the exquisitely decayed 
pheasant with this yellow monster 
but neither did he know how grace- 
fully to retreat from the positior. 
A stiff and convulsive averting 
of the head was all that he could 
manage ; but out of the corners of 
his agonised eyes his glance seemed 
nailed to the enemy’s face. “Is 
the keeper’s house far off?” “Sup- 
posing the keeper is out?” “Sup- 

ing the express-rifle is not there 
after all?” Such suggestions and 
questions passed quickly among 
the three men who still stood by 
the water's edge. 

“They might have been back 
fifty times,” said Lord Kippen- 
dale. 

“They are never coming !” cried 
Lady Baby ; “and oh, the dog! I 
want the dog saved! He’s just 
going to spring! Oh, Brenda! 

r Brenda!” and she covered 
oe eyes. 

“Let us shout or make a noise, 
or something,” ~aid Lord Kippen- 
dale, frantic with the s 

“What for?” said Sir Peter. 
“In order to show the panther 
that we are here? He has not 
seen us yet ; but it would not take 
him more than twenty seconds to 
scamper round that corner.” 

“Then let us all dash at him in 


a body,” said Germaine, beginning. 


wildly to pick up stones. 

“ And force him to kill one of 
us out of sheer terror, poor beast ! 
There is a much simpler way than 
that: and really, as long as we 
don’t cut our own throats, there 
is no cause for special excitement. 
Lord Germaine, I must beg you to 
leave those stones alone, unless you 
wish to endanger all our lives.” 

“But what are you going to 
do?” asked Germaine, dropping 
the stones. “I don’t want to see 


that poor dog torn to pieces before 
my eyes.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Sir Peter. 

“Is that rifle never coming?” 
fumed Lord Kippendale. 

“Ts he killed yet?” asked Lady 


‘Baby, who had thrown herself on 


the grass,-and put both her hands 
over her eyes, so as not to see 
Brenda’s certain death, As soon 
as she had asked it she closed her 
ears, so as not to hear the answer ; 
then, after a minute, she removed 
her fingers and listened, still with 
tightly closed eyes. Every one 
had grown very quiet ; there were 
no ore frantic sagges.ions being 
made. She heard Germaine say, 
“Why, what’s he up to!” Then 
she heard he father say, “The 
man’s daft!” and then again they 
were quiet.. All at once there 
were hurrying steps, a few words, 
a dead pause, a -lick, and a quick 
double-shot, followed by a rolling 
sound and a splash, and then a 
long breath was drawn all round, 
and everybody spoke at once. 

~ady Baby looked up. Both 
panther and dog were gone, and 
instead there was something yellow 
floating in the water, hard by the 
opposite bank, and Mr Car 
held a smoking gun in his 
Then she perceived Sir Peter com- 
ing in a most leisurely fashion 
along the bank towards them, and 
holding Brenda, still limp with 
terror, comfortably tucked under 
his arm. He came up to her, and 
gently put down the dog by her 
side, 

“How? she stammered, look- 
ing from the dog to his face. 
“Why! I don’t understand. Did 
‘ou——? ” 
he” Wyndhurst,” said Lord Kip- 
pendale, who had grown very red 


in the face, “‘I thought you were . 


a sensible man, but I see that you 
are just as harebrained as any 


other youngster of my acquaint- 
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ance; and hang it, maa, I like 
you all-the better for it—and for 
a dog, too!” 

“Tt was not for the dog,” said 
Sir Peter, smiling rather strangely. 

‘‘ But I don’t understand,” said 
Lady Baby again, kneeling with 
both her arms tightly clasped 
rouhd Brenda’s neck, 

Lord Kippendale turned almost 
savagely upon his daughter. 
“Don’t you? Then it is time you 
did; it’s only a little piece of 
politeness after all. You wanted 
the dog fetched away from the 
panther, didn’t you? Well, it’s 
only that Wyn Y 
fetched-him ; picked him up like 
a kitten from, beside its mother,— 
picked him up, I tell you. By the 
by, Wyndhurst, what would you 
have done if the keeper's wife had 
been a quarter of a minute later 
in opening the door, or if the 
cartridges had not been quite 
handy? Made any plans for that 
contingency? Eh?” 

“T*suppose I should have at- 
tempted an argument with the 
enemy,” said Sir Peter; “he ap- 
peared quite open to reason: didn’t 
seem to care much, either, about 
being looked at straight in the 
face; also my cigar appeared to 
puzzle him.” 

“There was no need for any 
expenditure of heroism,” said Mr 
Carbury, dropping the spent gun 
to the grass ; “ the dog was out of 
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urst went and ~ 


the line of shot, and the panther 
had not moved by an inch.” 

“T am truly grieved to have 
caused so much sensation,” said Sir 
Peter, lighting a fresh cigar; “I 
knew it was ten to one in favour 
of that starved cat being too much 
astonished to do herself justice. 
If I had gone at her with a stick, 
I daresay she would be crunching 
my bones by this time. Suppose . 
we look at her closer.” 

The dead panther had already 
been pulled out of the water by 
the servants. The thin yellow car- 
cass lay stretched on the grass. 

“ Tt’s Stella,” said Nicky, stoop- 
ing to examine the eye-patches, 

' “Yes, I saw it was Stella by the 
colour,” said Sir Peter. 

“ And did you romember that 
Stella had knocked out her mo- 
ther’s eyes?” asked Germaine, 

“ Well, yes; it occurred to me 
whe: I was about two yards from 
her.” 

“You're a good shot, ‘¢ 
said Lord Kippendale, putting hi 
finger to the rilletholetin Stala’s 
shoulder. 

Mr Carbury smiled, but it was 
not a joyful smile. He’ knew he 
was a good shot, and yet there 
was darkness in his heart. Though 
it was he who had shot the pan- 
ther, he was quite aware that the 
glory of the day was Sir Peter's, 
and not his; and it was a know- 
ledge that made his vanity smart. 


CHAPTER XL—THE UGLY FENCE. 


** My queen was 


at my side, 


Her awfal gar of maid low, 
awfal of maiden e 
All melted tears like snow.” 


The darkness was still in Mr 
QOarbury’s heart as he mounted 
for the homeward ride. Was it 
wounded vanity alone which made 
im thus. secretly writhe? And 


what had Sir Peter done which 
could wound any one’s vanity! 
He had only shown a little ordi- 
nary courage, and a little not quite 
aay cooltiess, Nor was Mr 
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Oarbury aware of feeling any 
He had never 


— surprise. 
oubted Sir Peter’s courage, even 
when Sir Peter was describ- 
ing himself as “ constitutionally 
timid.” Men with courage of 
their own generally guess at the 
resence of courage in others, and 
Mr Car Carbury’s personal courage 
had never been called in question. 


. There is a sort of freemasonry 


between brave men, which .enables 
them to recognise each other, even 
without a test. It is a mistake to 
think that one man has to see an- 
other in such an emergency as a 
shipwreck or a fire in order to be 
convinced that he is not a coward. 
He may only have seen the other 
handing cups at afternoon tea, or 
he may only have: spent half an 
hour in the smoking-room with 
him, and yet he may be able to 
form a pretty accurate guess as 
to-how that other would behave 
in the shipwreck or the fire. 
The homeward ride promised to 
be a very silent one on Mr Oar. “ 
bury’s part, and his chief energies 
seemed devoted to ascertaining 
how much spur Suleika would put 
up with without rearing beyond 
control. There was some balm in 
the reflection that Sir Peter could 
not have sat through one of these 
plunges, which, as Mr Carbury 
was fully aware, only served to 
show off his own horsemanship 
to thrilling advantage. Sir Peter 
himself made some remark to this 
effect, as he brought up the rear 
of the riding-party upon Ajax,— 
Ajax ambling along at his clock- 
work pace, “same as an arm-chair 
upon wheels,” according to Adam. 
The conversation lay chiefly be- 
tween Sir Peter and Lord Kippen- 
dale, for Lady Baby had lost both 
her colour and her speech since 
the affair with the panther. The 
sun had sunk behind the round 
shoulder of a hill, and it was be- 


[March 
ginning to grow chill now in good 
earnest. 


Suddenly there was heard a cry 
of distress and the noise of some 
rapidly approaching vehicle, and 
on the road, which was scarcely a. 
hundred yards off, there appeared 
a dog-cart, borne along at an 
alarming pace, with nothing but 
one small frantic-looking figure in 
it, upright, swaying from side to 
side, and tugging at the reins. 

“Tt’s that fool of a lad!” ex 
claimed Lord Kippendale, “and 
he’s going to have the horse down 
after all; he'll have him down 
like a shot, unless he’s stopped be- 
fore the corner.” 

“There is time to stop him,” 
said Mr Carbury. 

“T wash my hands of it, though. 
That’s a very ugly fence, and this 
horse would buy up the other a 
dozen times over. I say, Oarbury, 
mind Suleika!” for the mare, an- 
swering to a cut of the whip, was 
ee forward towards the 

ly fence” which separated the 
from the field. 

“The uglier the better,” thought 

, a8 he put down his hands 
and steadied Suleika’s head. Here 
was the chance he wanted, thrown 
on to his very path; here that 
cold-blooded baronet could not 
compete, and the glory must be 
his alone. On came the dog-cart, 

along the road, while it 
looked just possible that Suleika, 
racing for the corner of the field, 
might yet arrive in time to inter- 
cept the runaway. 

Matters, however, took a turn 
which Mr Oarbury had not ex- 

Whether it was that the 
cold-blooded baronet had on his 
side a store of dormant vanity, or 
whether it was that the 
tions of Ajax’s youth were too 
much for the wisdom of Ajax’s 
head at this tantalising moment, 
was never clearly ascertained ; but 
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at any rate Lord Kippendale sud- 
denly became aware that there was 
a second knight hurrying to the 
lad’s relief. 

“Hohl hard!” shouted the old 
Earl, “ Wyndhurst, hold hard! 
You can’t do it. For goodness’ 
sake, hold hard!” 

But either Ajax or Sir Peter 
declined to hold hard, and the 
chestnut drew nearer to the fence. 

The truth of the matter was 
that the first im had been 
given by Ajax alone. Sir Peter, 
sitting negligently, and with peril- 
ously long reins, as was his habit, 
found himself suddenly borne for- 
ward in the rear of Suleika. He 
was not conscious of any burning 
desire to imperil his neck for the 
sake of the boy’s, but once started, 
the ardour of the race caught him. 
There is something contagious in 
sudden excitement, and in moments 
like this it seizes even on the least 
excitable men. §So Sir Peter, in- 
stead of holding hard, set his teeth 
and looked to see what Mr Oarbury 
was doing. Ajax’s full gallop was 
such as could not have unseated a 
child, and really the thing did not 
look so difficult after all. There 
was Suleika flying over the fence 
like a bird, and not touching as 
much as a splinter; he could not 
do better than exactly follow Mr 
Oarbury’s lead, and take the fence 
exactly where Mr Carbury had 
taken it, 

But Sir Peter had reckoned 
without Ajax. That sage animal, 
though fully meaning to be even 
with that fence, meant to do it 
in his own way, for excitement in 
him was far from drowning pru- 
dence. He intended to reach the 
road, but he intended to reach it 
with as little + ae ‘os himself as 
possible ; and sp lace where 

lowered 


the loss of the to 
the fence by stop bar a foot, Ajdx 
made for that spot. Sir Peter, not 
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und the intention, at- 
pace all him round towards 

Mr — had 
cleared. Ajax persisted, Sir Peter 
persisted ; the fence was reached, 
and unsteadily risén to ; there was 
a scramble and a crash. 

“ Hold hard! hold hard!” Lord 
Kip was. still shouting at 
the top of his Voice, rere te 
it was too late to hold at all. 
said he couldn’t do it. He’s down! 
No, he isn’t! Yes, he is!” 

“ He’s killed!” said some one 
beside Lord Ki 3 and the. 
next thing Lord Kippendale be- 
came aware of was that his 
daughter had likewise reached the 
fence, had sprung off her pony, 
and was bending over something 
that lay quito still on the grass, 

ee mate ae 
he found, that Lady Baby Was 


crying. 

“ He’s killed!" she was sa’ 
wildly,, “He's dead; he doesn 
move!” and she tried to loosen 


‘Sir Peter’s necktie, but her fingers 


shook helplessly. ‘“Oall people! 

aad a doctor ! Why isn’t anybody 
* Papa, is he dead? Tell"me 

yan Adam, is he dead? Why 
, he move?” 

*T’d-no’ tak’ it on me to be pos- 
itive,” said Adam, who ha been 
vainly endeavouring to dismount 
without the aid of his “leg-doon.” 
“T couldna be positive, ‘specially 
at this distance, but he’s a gey 
queer colour. It couldna be ex- 
peckit otherwise when gentlemen 
as doesna ken ae rein frae -anither 
tak’s upon themsel’s——” 

“Adam, you're a fool!” she 
cried y. “Is he alive 
or dead $” 

ante of the who 

Yon tho grass, lifted 
Sir Sir Peter's limp hand and let it fall 


again with a grave shake of the 
head 


« Deid’s a “big word, m’ leddy.” 
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commonplace pment, to, 8 
_ he = seen men down in 


again before it was 

faisty inly roaliacd: oe they ever had 
been down? Had he not seen 
them shot through hedges like 
cannon-balls, hurled into the water 
like millstones, dragged * across 
stubble- fields by their stirrups, 
or. emerging with a disarranged 
cravat or a small scratch upon 
their face from under four strug- 
gling hoofs, a single blow of any 
one of which would have amply 
sufficed to dash their brains to 
wder — pulp? There is a 
to the effect that a 

apesial lags ion of ian angels 
has been told off to guide the steps 
of drunkards: for my. I be- 
lieve that the individual known as 
the British fox-hunter is watched 
over by just such a legion of 


engels, and that these ange 
be specially well mounted .as re- 


wings. 

“Who talks of his being killed ? 
Eh?” said Lord Kippendale. “ Let 
me get to him. Frances, this is 
not your place. There, hold his 
head up. Has any one gone for 
a doctor? Frances, stand aside; 
there are the others too. You 
must be mad, child. Go to your 
sister ; this is not your place.” 

“Tt is my place!” was all she 
said between her set teeth, and 


[March 
with her two hands she Sir 
Peter’s cold fingers. Of his 
she saw nothing, for the tears 

so’ thick in her lashes that 

she was blind. : 
“He moved now,” said some 
pe sc ae a little more ;” 
resent] h the haze of 
ye dimly 
— Hee i poorer, — 


holding Sir Peter up. 
being poured on — wee ther 


— more 
iovel 


—some on the 
field. She heard her sister ae 


Te kent neiied her, and then she 

rather roughly 
to her feet, and Pend foend that her 
brother was leading her forcibly 


from the 

ae leave me,” she said, 

iitig at him with unnaturally 

ed eyes; “I must know if 
he is alive,” 

“He is alive,” said 
rather sternly. ‘ Don’t hear 
that he has moved? Come away!” 

“He has o his eyes,” 
called out Lord Kippendale, Ya 
seems conscious ; we shall get him 
to the carriage. ” 

Lady Baby ceased to struggle 
with her brother. “Yes; I will 
come away,” she said, ‘“ Give me 

our arm, Germaine; help me, I 
eel does Did I say anything? 
What did I say? ow did it 
happen?” She and fell 
against her brothers arm. He 
caught her, looked her in the face, 
and saw that she had Wanton. 

“You know me, 
don’t you?” asked Lon’ 
dale, bending over the fallen. aa. 

Sir Peter said “Yes,” very 
faintly. 

“You have had a fall, you 
know; but we are going to get 
you home now. You fell from 
your horse; you understand me, 
don’t you?” 

An ample experience in the 
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hunting-field had taught Lord 
Kippendale that men newly fallen 
upon their heads must be addressed 
in the simplest of A B O phrases, 
confined, if possible, to words of 
one syllable. 

“Yes,” said Sir Peter, “I un- 
derstand.” 

Something like a smile flickered 
over his face as he said it, and his 
eyes wandered round the group, as 
though in search of vanes, 
Then they closed again, not having 
found what they wanted. In this 
semi- unconscious state he was 
transported to the carriage, but 
igen revive before reaching 
the house. 

The first fumes of panic once 
dispersed, the case appeared far 
from desperate or even serio 
alarming. The village doctor, at 
whose house two frantic grooms 
had simultaneously arrived with 
the news that Sir Peter Wynd- 
hurst had broken his neck, and 
that he (the village doctor) was 
required to set it again, was al- 
most disappointed to find nothing 
but a simple fracture of the arm. 
“Tt will only be one bad moment, 
Sir Peter,” said the old doctor, 
rather nervously, for it was not 
every day that he was asked to 
set a baronet’s arm ; “it may be a 
little painful, for the swelling has 
begun ; but if you don’t feel quite 
strong enough I have chloroform 
by me.” 

“Thanks,” said Sir Peter, whose 
equanimity had returned with his 
consciousness, “but chloroform is 
too sensational for my taste. I 
like having my sénses about me. 
Will you begin now? May I talk 
while you are doing it? I-wanta 
question answered.” 

“TI should prefer answering it 
when we have got the bone in its 
place,” ed the doctor a 
flurry. “It will be a wrench, Sir 
Peter.” 
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“ But I prefer having tho answer 
now. Oh yes, I percsiva that it 
is a wrench, What I want to 
know is whether this wrench is to 
be the.end of it? or whether any 
of my other bones are out of gear? 
I’m not come to crutches, am I?” 

“Orutches! Preservo us, Sir 
Peter, no! You will walk as 
straight as ever you did. There’s 
positively nothing wrong but a 
fracture of the arm and a sort 
of general shaking.” 

“Yes, so I thought ; but I like 
certainty. Ard about my face— 
is it badly marked? My nose isn’t 
smashed, is it? Any ing dis- 
figurement ?” 

“‘ Nothing but a cut on the fore- 
head, Sir Peter; that’s the only 

ing that might leave a scar.” 

“A very ugly scar?” asked Sir 
Peter. 

“Upon my word, Wyndhurst,” 
said Lord Ki dale, “ you might 
as well be a London beauty come 
to grief in the hunting - field. 
Your face isn’t your fortune, you 
know.” 

Sir Peter said nothing for a 
minute, then turned his head 
sharply on the pillow and looked 
the ala doctor straight in the eyes. 
“ Will you swear that you are not 
mincing matters because you hap- 

n to think that I have a touch of 
ever about me? Will you swear 
that I shall be the same man 
again that I was an hour ago?” 

The doctor not only swore, but 
was profuse in his oaths, and the 
operation being completed, and 
mental agitation being warned 
against in the usual set form, the 
old man withdrew for the present. 

“Lord Kippendale,” said Sir 
Peter, as the door closed, “you 


heard what he said about my being 
all ¢ again in a few woeks 1” 
| €06 ly I heard.” 


“ And I think he was speaking 
ths truth,” 
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“Of course. So do I.” 

“Then, Lord Kippendale, would 
you oblige me by asking your 
daughter whether sho will marry 
me?” 

“Eh? what?” cried Lord Kip- 
pendale, bounding from his chair. 
**My daughter? Tut, tut—non- 
sense | is the fever setting 
in; where’s your pulse? Upon 
my word, I can’t find your pulse.” 

“When you have quite done 
with my pulse, will you go and 
speak to your daughter ?” 

“Eh? No; I shall do nothing 
of the sort. What do you know 
about my daughter? You could- 
n’t have heard anything she said, 
— you were unconscious, you 
know. All nonsense, all nonsense. 
You were unconscious, W yndhurst, 
weren’t you?” he asked sharply. 

A very faint tinge of colour ap- 
peared on Sir Peter’s forehead. 

“Lord Kippendale, I will tell 
you the truth. I was unconscious, 
so help me God! I must have 
been, for I remember hearing a 


cound of wood breaking beneath 
me, and then all was a blank until 
I felt something upon my face, and 
heard a voice speaking. It was 
something like warm rain that I 
felt on my face, Lord Kippendale, 


and it woke me. I did not quite 
say to myself, “These are her 
tears, and this is her hand upon 
mine,”—I was too dazed for that ; 
but I dimly understood something, 
cnd I do believe I kept my eyes 
closed just about half a minute 
longer than was absolutely neces- 
cary. I am afraid it was a shabby 
thing to do.” 

Lord Kippendale was the 
room in extreme agitation.. “I am 
not sure that it wasn’t shabby,” 
he said; “no, it wasn’t fair upon 
the child; and women’s nerves 
always are such.a touch-and-go 
cffair, either all up or all down.” 

“Then will you take her my 
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message? I only waited 

it until’ I was quite sure I 
was not going to be a wreck or a 
cripple.” 

“Tut, tut, Wyndhurst! this is 
delirium. The child only lost her 
head. We all saw that.” i 

“ Exactly. And do you want 
to have it said that this losing of 
head was all on her side, and none 
of it on mine? There were wit- 
nesses enough.” 

“There’s something in that,” 
said Lord Kippendale, frowning. 
“ But, Wyndhurst, I can’t accept 
it; it’s a whim, it’s a sacrifice.” 

“Tt is not a very great sacri- 
fice,” said Sir Peter, in a tone 
which made Lord Kippendale turn 
and stare at him. 

“What do you mean? Eh? 
Upon my word, I don’t, understand 
anything about it.” 

“JT mean that I asked your 
daughter last week whether she 
would have me, and she said she 
would not. I thought you knew 
that. Would you mind going and 
ing her again now? If you 
refuse, I shall be mentally agitat- 
ed, and you heard what the doc- 
tor said.” 

The old Earl left the room with- 
out another word, In less than 
five mir ates he was back agai 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I 
understand less than ever what it 
is all about. She wouldn’t have 
you last week, you say, and now 
she says she wil It’s the cropper 
that’s done it, you know; but I 
hope she knows her own mind.” 

“ T know mine,” said Sir Peter, 
as Lord Kippendale wrung his 
hand rather more vigorously per- 
haps than the old doctor would 
have approved of. 

And thus ended the birthday 
picnic, and next day the news of 
the betrothal flew round the coun- 
ty, simultaneously with the news 
of the accident. 
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CHAPTER XII.—LADY EUPHROSEER. 


“ Oh then up gat his fanso mither!° 


Lady Euphrosyne Wyndhursi 
was sitting at an elegantly ap- 
pointed writing-table and occupied 
with answering a number of very 
elegant notes, when the news of 
her stepson’s engagement became 
known to her. She was a faint- 
coloured woman of forty-five, with 
faint blue eyes, faintly silvered 
hair, and a deeply exhausted voice. 
The same exhaustion was discern- 
ible in her manner, which seemed 
to say, “The calls upon my time 
are great; but Iam not one to shirk 
the responsibilities of my position.” 
Lady Euphrosyne was a duke’s 
daughter, who had made the mis- 
take of marrying a baronet, and 
had never ceased regretting it ; as, 
indeed, neither had the baronet. 
Some people called her a martyr, 
and some people called her a bum- 
bug; but everybody—that is, every- 
body in her own peculiar circle of 
society—agreed that in the most 
intricate questions of drawing- 
room and dining room etiquette 
no one was so deeply versed and 
so firmly established as Lady Eu- 
phrosyne Wyndhurst, This own 
peculiar circle of hers was not 
exactly that créme de la créme, 
among whom, indeed, she was 
tolerated by reason of her birth, 
but had never been cajoled: for 
the créme did not care about 
etiquette, and believed firmly in 
themselves, whereas the section 
which represents the skim-milk of 
society believed as firmly in printed 
rules, As there were a great 
many printed rules, and they were 
difficult to remember, it was, of 
course, delightful to find some one 
who had them at her finger-ends ; 
and besides, how very nice that it 
should be the daughter of a real 


duke who told you what to do! 
It was ia this circle, therefore, that 
Lady Euphrosyne reigned supreme, 
and found opportunity to indulge 
to her heart’s conten: that affec- 
tion for minute rules and obser- 
vances which was her nearest ap- 
proach to a ruling passion. She 
was for ever receiving little notes, 
smelling of violet, moss-rose, or 
verbena, folded into playful tri- 
angles, or twisted .into artistic 
spills, and running something in 
this fashion :— 

“Dear Lady Euphrosyne, you 
would oblige me infinitely by 
giving me your opinion on the 
arrangements for my afternoon 
party: is claret or cham 
cup most chic this season?” &e, 
Or, “Dear Lady Euphrosyne, ex- 
cuse the great liberty I take in ad- 
dressing you, but your universally 
acknowledged kindness emboldens 
me in this case. Would it be 
considered wnfeeling to dance in 
crape? My sweet child Amy is 
clamouring to be taken to the 
Lackmans’ dance, and, of course, I 
could not be so heartless as to let 
her wear colours,” &c. Or from a 
more intimate quarter: “ Dearest 
Euphrosyne, you are so well up in 
these things, does a bishop’s niece 
take precedence of a captain’s 
widow?” &., &e., de. 

The answering of these notes 
constituted a great portion of the 
calls upon Lady Eup "s time. 
But there were other duties too, 
and heavier ones; for though she 
had no daughter grown up, Lady 
Euphrosyne would have consider- 
ed it unfair to her circle to have 
closed her doors in its face, and 
thus deprived the unenlightened of 
so many hints on etiquette to be 
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had here gratis. When the more 
intimate of her bosom friends, per- 
haps jealous of her influence, would 
implore her to spare herself, and 
take more rest, Lady Euphrosyne 
would give a faint smile of resigna- 
tion, and faintly concede that the 
calls upon her time certainly were 
very great, but that she hoped to 
drag herself on a little longer. 
She could not give in just in the 
thick of the season : it would cause 
too much surprise, and possibly 
disappointment. She could not 
overthrow every one’s arrange- 
ments on account of a touch of 
migraine. Yes, she must confess 
that her head did ache rather badly 
to-day ; but a darkened room and 
a sofa might perhaps relieve it in 
time for her to dress, before dining 
with young Mrs Pauncelot. She 
was so inexperienced, poor young 
bride, and Lady Euphrosyne had 
promised, positively promised, to 
help her in receiving her guests 
that night. And the bosom friends 
would go home and gnash their 
teeth, and when the supreme 
moment came Ledy Euphrosyne 
would deck herself with flowers 
like the victims of cld, and walk to 
her post by the door, as a lamb 
walks to the altar. 

This morning, while preparing to 
enter on her daily correspondence, 
Lady Euphrosyne espied among the 
three- cornered and fantastically 
twisted notes one very plain square 
one, sealed with a coat-of-arms 
which she knew. Those three stars, 
on an azure ground, figured very 
generally in the arms of those 
families whose ancestors have 
lived on the Borders, and been 

ial to starlight. excursions. 
“From Kippendale,” said Lady 
Euphrosyne ; “ what can the Kip- 
pendale people possibl y want of 
met” With a very soft sigh she 
broke the seal, but her eyes grew 
stony as she read. The letter was 
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from Lord Kippendale, written at 


' Sir Peter’s desire, and very briefly 


announcing the engagement of Sir 
Peter to his daughter. 


“Dear Lapy EvuPpHROsYNE,— 
Sir Peter (who broke his arm yes- 
terday, but is doing well) wishes 
me to say that my daughter 
Frances and he have agreed to 
get married as soon as the matter 
can reasonably be arranged, Hop- 
ing this finds you well, I am your 
obedient servant, 

“ KIPPENDALE.” 


“ At last! Then it has come at 
last! In spite of all my care!” 
cried the distracted martyr of soci- 
ety, springing to her feet, and al- 
lowing her languor to drop from 
her like a cloak ; “and I thought 
he was quite safe down there! I 
forgot the existence of that child, 
or rather, I forgot her age; I 
thought she was in the nursery. 
Engaged? This is overwhelming ! 
And what has he been after? 
Broken his arm? It might just 
as well have been She left 
the phrase unfinished ; but if she 
had gone on in the first breath, it 
would have run thus: “It might 
just as well have been his neck.” 

Not that Lady Euphrosyne was 
accustomed to harbour such very 
black thoughts towards ‘ther step- 
son. To do her justice, she really 
would have felt shocked if he had 
broken his neck, bat no one could 
have expected her to be inconsol- 
able. Even when Peter had been 
a boy, and, by reason of his youth, 
placed at her mercy, Lady Euphro- 
syne had never played the part of 
the stepmothers in the fairy tales: 
she had neither cuffed him in pub- 
lic nor pinched’ him in private ; 
for that would have been so very 
incorrect, any woman with a glim- 
mering of social knowledge would 
have pronounced such a preceeding 
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bad style. But no treatise on eti- 
quette told her that she must love 
her stepson; and besides, it be- 
came very soon evident that her 
stepson did not love her. He was 
a very quiet boy, peculiar in his 
ways, and extremely delicate, so 
that the hope of seeing one of her 
own sons coming to the title ap- 
peared far from irrational. She 
had close upon half-a-dozen of 
them, all healthy, all boisterous, 
and all as passionately addicted to 
riding as their father. Lady Eu- 
phrosyne herself rode with great 
ease and elegance, but she pre- 
' ferred the park to the hunting- 
field — as, indeed, all her tastes 
clung to paved streets rather than 
to country roads. It had always 
been a trial to her to see her five 
precious boys picking out the very 
straightest line across country. 
And it was hard to think that, 
just to spite these five rosy cherubs 
and their loving mother, Peter had 
to be born a dozen years ahead of 
them. Unfortunately, too, as he 
grew older he grew less delicate ; a 
long course of sea-air made him al- 
most robust, But there remained 
another hope ; for though he grew 
less delicate he did not grow less 
peculiar. He preferred galleries 
to ball-rooms, and marbles to wo 
men. Lady Euphrosyne had been 
the first to discover her stepson’s 
artistic talent, and had eagerly 
“avoured its development ; it kept 
him so well occupied. The yacht, 
too, was a capital invention: this 
wandering sort of artist life was 
the yery thing she would herself 
have chosen for him; and when 
yacht and Peter—as sometimes 
happened—disappeared for amonth 
or two at a time, there could not 
fail to be a sort of pleasing excite- 
ment in the question as to whether 
they would ever again reappear. 
Her fears as to Peter making a 
choice in life had for a long time 
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past been lulled into quietude, so 
Lord Kippendale’s cruelly con- 
cise note was a shock almost stu- 
pefying. 

“Something must be done,” she 
said, sweeping half-a-dozen un- 
opened notes to one side; “some- 
thing must instantly be done—but 
what? I can’t manage Peter, I 
never could; but there must be 
some way of preventing it: it can- 
not be that this cruel wrong should 
be done to my five innocent boys ;” 
and a few real tears actually came 
to Lady Euphrosyne’s relief. She 
was very fond of the five innocent 
boys (who at that moment were 
being remonstrated with by one of 
the police force for racing their 
ponies in the Park), and she was 
very fond too of the increase of pres- 
tige and power which mightone day 
be hers as the mother of Sir Philip 
or Sir David Wyndhurst. She felt. 
that this chance was slipping from 
her gfasp, and she was clutching 
wildly after it. She was just as 
likely as not to clutch too near or 
too far, and thus miss her object 
altogether, for she had no intellec- 
tual resources or presence of mind 
beyond the artificial sort which 
she used in social life. 

After she had hastily rung the 
bell, she had got no order ready 
for the servant ; and when she had 
told him that the boxes were to be 
packed for Nolesworth that night, 
she was not yet clear ‘with herself 
as to what good her presence at 
Nolesworth would do. But to go 
she was resolved, even though the 
cards for her ball—the first ball 
she had given since her widow- 
hood—-were out. People’s arrange- 
ments must just be upset. There 
was no question now as to whether 
that “sweet child Amy” was to 
be allowed to dance in crape or 
not, and the bishop’s niece might 
mortally offend the.captain’s widow 
for aught Lady Euphrosyne cared. 
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Her stepson’s accident, conveni- 
ently magnified for the occasion, 
was quite enough to explain her 
flight ; and though society might 
mourn, it would understand. A 
hasty glance over the list of en- 
gagements on the white china slate, 
a hasty despatching of explangtory 
notes, a great rushing about of 
ladies’-maids, and looking-up of 
time-tables, and Lady Euphrosyne, 
in her normal state of exhaustion,. 
but still abnormally bewildered, 
found herself flying towards the 
north. 

Sir Peter was not at the castle ; 
he had not yet been moved from 
Kippendale. Lady Euphrosyne 
lost no time in visiting her step- 
son, but got little satisfaction from 
her visit. Yes, he said, there was 
no mistake about it, he was engaged 
to Lady Frances Bevan. Was the 
acquaintance a short one? Possi- 
bly it was; yes, certainly she was 
very young, but that was a defect 
which time was generally supposed 
to mend. He believed that other 
men of twenty-seven had married 
girls of seventeen without anything 
very dreadful coming of it. He 
was much obliged, though, for her 
anxiety regarding his future wel- 
fare; he shared the same wishes 
himself. 

It was not till some ten days 
later that the first passage-of-arms 
took place between Lady Euphro- 
syne and her future stepdaughter- 
in-law. Their meetings had been 
of too hurried and transitory a 
nature to allow of much mutual 
study, until one day Lady Euphro- 
syne, driving over, found Sir Peter 
in one of the morning-rooms, with 
his arm in a sling, and Lady Baby 
sitting on a footstool beside him. 
It was a fortnight now since the 
accident, and this was the invalid’s 
first appearance. down-stairs. 

“TI suppose I can give orders 
for your rooms to be got ready,” 


said Lady Euphrosyne, when, with 
one of her faintest smiles, she had 
congratulated her stepson on this 
improvement. ‘Of course you will 
move to Nolesworth this week.” 

“Oh, but he is not going to 
move,” said Lady Baby. “I don’t 
want him to move.” 

Lady Euphrosyne did not look 
at Lady Baby; she looked past 
her, in a way which said as plain- 
ly as words, “ Young girls in good 
society generally wait till they are 
spoken to.” 

“Will you have the close or the 
open carriage, Peter, for driving 
over?” 

“Neither, thanks; I am not 
qoming over just yet.” 

“But,” said Lady Euphrosyne, 
“it is so unusual, you know, 
when your own house is close by. 
There is a sort of custom in these 
things. It is always bad taste to 
do what is unusual.” 

“T like ‘unusual things,” said 
Lady Baby. She had her chin 
up in the air, and was looking 
dangerous. There was always 
some mischief to be expected 
when Lady Baby’s chin took that 
upward direction. She had grasped 
the outline of Lady Euphrosyne’s 
attitude, and had taken up her. 
own ; for no deer that ever sniffed 
the forest breeze was quicker in 
seenting danger than was Lady 
Baby in guessing at the faintest 
shadow of a patronising control, 
Lady Emuphrosyne, on her side, 
had an instinct in divining traci- 
able and intractable subjects— 
those that would be led by her 
superior wisdom and those that 
would not. She had hitherto dis- 
liked her future stepdaughter-in- 
law because she was her future 
stepdaughter-in-law ; but from this 
moment forward she disliked her 
because she was herself. 

“Then am I to understand,” 
she resumed, with a quiver in her 
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voice, and looking through Lady 
Baby, by way of a change, instead 
of past her,—‘am I to understand 
that Peter means to take up his 
quarters here until the—the——?” 
the word stuck in her throat. 

“Until the wedding,” finished 
Peter. “No; not quite. Of course 
there will be matters to be looked 
after at Nolesworth.” 
' “We are going to have a ten- 
ants’ ball,” broke in Lady Baby, 
“and I hear I shall have to dance 
with all the farmers.” 

‘‘ With all the farmers?” echoed 
Lady Euphrosyne, with. a little 
gasp, for matters were going at 


an awfully fast pace, and she felt . 


more helpless than ever in avert- 
ing their course. “Nobody ex- 
pects a bride to dance with ali the 
farmers,—such a thing is never 
cone; she need only———” 

“Dance with the young and 
good-looking ones?” suggested 
Lady Baby, with a gleam in her 
eye. “That is just what I have 
been saying to Peter ; but he didn’t 
seem to see it, somehow.” 

“Excuse me, I meant to say 
that a bride is only expected to 
open the ball with the chief ten- 
ant ; and of course if there happen 
to be some old and valued farmers 


on the estate to whom it is thought. 


advisable to show a little extra 
favour they can be given a turn. 
This is what is generally done.” 

“ Really ?” said Lady Baby, with 
a provoking smile ; “it is not what 
I am’ going to do: I mean to 
dance with the sons of the old 
and valued farmers; and, by the 
by, Lady Euphrosyne, you have 
not given up dancing, have you? 
Perhaps you would consent to take 
the fathers off my hands ?” 

Lady Euphrosyne shut her eyes, 
shuddered, and shortly afterwards 
retired, feeling generally routed 
and baffled. “How Peter could 
make such a choice is to me a 
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mystery,” she reflected. “There 
is no. over the fact that 
she has turned out pret , and of . 
course e in Lon ve not 
ot complexions like that; but 
after all, she is only a piece of 
inelegant rusticity—and as for 
her education, I don’t know when 
I have seen such a display of 
ignorance on the simplest points 
of savoir-faire?” The 

of the forms attending 

ding had for the mioment almost 
swamped the question of the wed- 
ding itself; and what she termed 
the “country-bumpkin tone” in 
which the tenants’ ball had been 
discussed was very nearly as up- 
setting to her as the consideration 
of the main point. With regard 
to that there had come over her a 
hopeless sensation of drifting to- 


wards the dreaded rock without a 
straw to catch at. Without aim 
or plan she had rushed to the 
scene of action, and without aim 
or plan she now continued weakly 
to harass the enemy’s flanks. It 


would have been hard to say what 
result she expected from these 
tactics. 

“T am so glad your stepmother 
has come,” said Lady Baby, almost 
fervently, when Lady Euphrosyne 
had retired after the discussion of 
the tenants’ ball. 

“Why!” : -ked Sir Peter. 

“ Because she is the first person 
who disapproves of our engage- 
ment. I was afraid that every- 
body was going to approve, and 
that would have been so mon- 
otonous.” 

She gave an impatient sigh, and 
threw back her head against the 
wall. 

“Was I not right when I 
wanted you to wear the bonnet 
réuge?” said Six Peter, watching 
her through his half-closed eyelids. 

“What do you mean?” 

**T mean that if you cannot be 
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a despot you would wish to be a 
rebel.” 


“Oh, don’t begin that again,” 
she said with a frown, and she 
put up her hand to close his 
oaths but the little white fingers 
were taken and kissed instead, at 
which the frown melted ‘into some- 
thing softer, though the tip of a 
restless foot still beat the floor. 

It was not the first time that 
these symptoms had shown them- 
selves, and during the days that 
followed they showed themselves 
more frequently. In the very be- 
ginning of her engagement the 
newly affianced bride had been un- 
usually quiet and subdued. Grad- 
ually, however, as Sir Peter re- 
covered, as the engagement became 
fully recognised, and as good wishes 
and congratulatory visits poured 
in from all sides, Lady Baby began 
to show signs of restlessness. From 


morning to night she heard of no- 


thing but of the general approval 
which was felt at her marriage. 
Everybody was steeped to the lips 
in a state of contentment and de- 
light, so uniform, as to be just a 
little wearisome. Lord Kippen- 
dale went about rubbing his hands 
and giving little approving pinches 
to his youngest daughter's cheek, 
or little sly fatherly pulls to her 
ear, Nicky’s beaming grin grew 
wider every day; Germaine took 
every opportunity of half suffocat- 
ing her in his brotherly embrace ; 
and Agnes became almost loqua- 
cious in pointing out the great ad- 
vantages of the arrangement. And 
as if this atmosphere of approval 
at home were not oppressive 
enough, the whole neighbourhood 
showed itself unanimous, even 
clamorous, in declaring that such 
a suitable marriage had not for 

ars past been heard of. It was, 
fa fact, so incredibly suitable that 
words ran short to express its 
suitability. -All the fox-hunting 


squires had felt convinced that 
this was going to be the end from 
the very moment that. they had 
seen Sir Peter, in his. helmet as 
Launcelot. “That had been the 
first step towards the making up 
of the feud, and this w6uld be the 
final dissolution of that estrange- 
ment which had, of course, not 
failed to throw a certain chill u 
the social life of the peighbour- 
hood. In one word,the marriage 
was considered very nearly as a 
political event; arid, as Mayd 
Epperton suggested, it was evi- 
dently felt by some among the 
Border-families that the union of 
the crowns was only now about 
to be accomplished. Maud’s own 
personal congratulations had been 
proffered with a warmth which 
was not ‘the less sincere from being 
somewhat mixed in its elements. 
“To think that the Border raid 
was to end in this.way !” she said, 
laughing softly, as she held Lady 
Baby’s hands and looked; into her 
eyes, ,“ If a Border minstrel had 
risen from his grave on that day 
to foretell this one, I would have 
given him the lie.” She stooped 
and kissed the younger ‘ girl’s 
cheek. “ You will be very happy,” 
she added, away, for she 
did not want y Baby to see 
the tears that even in the very 
saying of the words had sprung 
to her eyes. It was not that she 
grudged Lady Baby her happiness 5) 
” f Live and let live” had ever been 
Maud’s motto. But after all, in’ 
order to let others live you must 
first live yourself ; ‘and at this mo- 
ment the contrast between their 
two lots sprang up rather sharply. 
oe ee ee 
gold being gilt. Brought sudden- 
ly face to face with the actual real- 
ity of the match which Lady Baby 
was about to make, its brillianey 


flashed, as it were, straight int 
her eyes, Maud cguld not fail very 
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vividly to remember that she had 
once intended to make that match 
herself. There had even been mo- 


ments lately, passing moments, 


when meeting Sir Peter’s artist’s 
eye upon her, the haunting ques- 
tion had risen. to her mind, 
“Would it, after all, have been 
impossible? Did I not throw up 
the game too soon? I wonder what 
the end would have been?” She 
was asking herself the question 
now, even as she turned away 
from Lady Baby ; and yet, for all 
that, her kiss had been sincere. 
From one person alone had 
Lady Baby heard not even the 
most set phrase of. congratulation, 
or received the most conventional 
pressure of the hand. Mr Oarbury 
had left the house abraptly on the 
morrow of the picnic. It 
natural, under the circumstan 
that he should go; but he need 
not have gone in such a hurry. 
Perhaps, as Germaine suggested, 
he was huffed at the small recogni- 
tion which his feat of horseman- 
ship had met with; for, from the 
moment of Sir Peter's fall, no one 
had as much as asked after the 
small stable-boy’s fate, and prob- 


ably no one but the. small. boy 


himself was aware of the skill 
‘with which the runaway dog-cart 
had been rescued. 

So Mr Carbury went; but he 
did not go back to London—he 
quite unexpectedly discovered that 
he had some more visits to pay in 
Scotland, and, as Germaine re- 
ported a few days later, he was 
“still haunting the neighbour- 
hood.” 

But Lady Baby had never 
noticed this one blank in the 
stereotyped congratulations. The 
delight seemed to her to be uni- 
versal, and the more this universal 
satisfaction showed itself the more 
restless did she grow. When the 
first excitement of unpacking wed- 
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exhibit impatience at the sight of 
new parcels, “There is some- 
thing the matter with you,” said 
Sir Peter, one day, when she had 
pushed aside a set of ormolu 
writing thi having scarcely 
taken the trouble to examine 
them. 

“There is nothing the matter 
with me ; but I am sick of writing 


notes of thanks, and I have no 


more room to put the things. 
There are seven writing-table sets 
on the top of my wardrobe already, 
and I daren’t move for fear of 
knocking down china vases, I 
shall get Maud to answer my 
notes now. She writes notes 
beautifully.” 

“Shall I tell you what is the 
matter with you?” asked S'r Peter, 
having quietly waited till she had 
done speaking. 


“It is prosperity that is the 
matter with you. i are 
going so smooth that you would 
like a little adversity to roughen 
a a bit. Where are you going 
to »” 

“ Up-stairs, to Maud, to speak 
about the notes,” said Lady Baby 
rather frigidly, as she walked to 
the door.. She made her exit with 
great dignity; but outside she 
turned her face once more and 
went through a fierce little bit of 
pantomime, which consisted in a 
phantom stamp and a small! fist 
shaken at the curtained éntrance. 
Then, ‘instead of going up-stairs at 
once, she sat down on the lowest 
step of the staircase, and seemed 
intent on deliberately digging the 
nails of one hand into the palm of 
the other. 
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Were the skirmishes with Lady 
Euphrosyne insufficient to support 
her spirit under these tryingly 
peaceful circumstances? As Lady 
Baby sat on the staircase with 
clenched hands, there was a gleam 
as of angry tears in her eyes, “I 
wish,” she said, through her set 
teeth, “I wish he was not so exas- 
peratingly quiet!” Here, then, 
was the root of the evil. For in 
the midst of the general enthu- 
siasm there was one person who 
preserved his calmness’ to an un- 
warrantable degree, and that per- 
son was Sir Peter. In the first 
days after the accident no very 
desperate demonstration could be 
expected of him ; but, as convales- 
cence made rapid strides, Lady 
Baby began to own to herself, 
secretly at first, that she had ex- 
pected something more, she was 
not quite sure what, but, at any 
rate, more display of that affection 
of which, in a few grave words, 
he had assured her on the first 
day. Those’ few grave words had 
done very well to start with ; but 
she wished to hear variations 
worked upon this theme, languish- 
ing, passionate, even perhaps a 
little sentimental, and as the 
days passed, these variations did 
not appear. Soon she began to 
tell herself that there was a great 
deal too little of the completely 
subjugated slave in his attitude 
towards her, and a great deal too 
much of the self-possessed every- 
day man. He did not appear to 
regard every lightly breathed wish 
of hers to be a command; he 
seemed quite capable of discerning 
anor in her actions; he 

i his newspapers ; he still 
used his il, and her portrait 
did not fill the pages of his sketch- 
book to the exclusion of all others 
—at any rate, not to the exclusion 
of Miss Epperton, who figured 
there quite as often as hitherto, 


He took oe in the skirmishes 
with Lady Euphrosyne ; occasion- 


ally even he looked grave, when, 
of course, he should have been 
laughing like the others over her 
petulant sallies. 

Was this to be borne without 
complaint? Not by Lady Baby 
at any rate, who, as far back as 
her memory could reach, had im- 

her whims and fancies on 
the household as commands ; who 
had made-slaves of her nurses and 
governesses, and fully meant to do 
the same by her husband. 

There was one circumstance 
which specially fed the smoulder- 
ing fire of her discontent, for, un- 
controlled as she was by motherly 
authority, Jady Baby had dipped 
pretty freely into the fiction of 
the period. Though no one had 
ever suspected her of it, she had 
held locked away in her inner con- 
sciousness a very fair show of 
romantic ideas with regard to the 
qualifications to be expected of a 
lover. She had read of “ burning 
oaths,” of “delirious joy,” of 
“frenzied glances”; she had read 
also of men going down on their 
knees and talking by the page in 
one breath, and never in anythi 
under superlatives. Lady Baby 
had not doubted that her lover 
would do all these things, or, at 
least, a reasonable amount of 
them; in fact, she had a hazy 
notion that a kneeling posture 
was almost de rigueur in putting 
the momentous question, and that 
a declaration made in a less sensa- 
tional attitude was the exception 
and-not the rule. But Sir Peter 
had never looked or said anything 
that, by the wildest stretch of im- 
agination, could be construed as 
frenzied ; and he had never offered 
to go down upon as much as one 
knee. As to this latter point, 
allowances had of course to be 
made at first; for several days 
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after the accident Sir Peter’s 
knees were probably not in a 
ing condition, But Lady 
Baby watched his progress criti- 
cally, and, haying noted that his 
joints had regained their normal 
flexibility, she knew that there 
was no farther excuse for him. 
It was extremely mortifying, and 
each failure was more mortifyi 
than the last, for Lady Baby had 
tried, in various small ways, cau- 


tiously at first, and then more 


boldly, to discover some means of 
rousing the fund of dormant ar- 
dour which she still hoped to find 
concealed somewhere about his 


nature. Hitherto, if existent, it. 


remained dormant. She had tried 
coldness, she had tried a little 
sulking, she had tried sarcasm ; 
they produced no impression. Sir 
Peter persisted in keeping _his 
temper, and in being, as Lady 
Baby said, with tears of anger 
in her eyes, “so exasperatingly 
quiet !” 

Having relieved her feelings to 
this extent she went up-stairs, but 
riot to look for Maud ; she went 
to Agnes’s room. 

“ Agnes,” she began abruptly, 
“tell me all about how Nicky 
behaved when you were engaged.” 

“But, child, I kave told you all 
that Ican. You cannot, you really 
cannot, expect nie to repeat every 
word he said.” 

“ No, of course not,” and Lady 
Baby gave a rather stormy sigh, 
as it struck her how very easily 
she could repeat every word that 
Sir Peter had ever said; * but tell 
me the sort of things. Did he tell 
you every day that his life with- 
out you would be an aching void 
or a howling blank, or whatever 
the right expression is?” 

“Not every day,” said Agnes, 
truthfully; “but he did say so 
occ_sionally, At least he did not 
put it quite in these words; he 
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used to say, ‘I’m quite. the 
luckiest fellow going, Aggie; and 
by Jove——’” 

“Oh, bother the words ; I only 
mean the sense, of course. But 
Agnes, tell me, did he—did he 
a go down on his knees to 
ou ” 

“ Never !” said Agnes, dro 
her work inher lap. “ That woul 
have been ! There was 
no need for that, I——” 

“Yes; I suppose you would have 
been more likely to go on your 
knees to him. i daresay you do 
so now in private; but then I 
shall never ‘honour and obey’ my 
husband to the ridiculous extent 
that you do, Agnes. You always 
talk as if you had invented mat- 
rimony, and were bound to show 
how well it worked. And yet 
icky could make very nice 

es, even if he did say ‘by 
Jove’ in the middle of the ten- 
derest part. Peter doesn’t even 
say ‘by Jove#” 

“Sir Peter and Nicky are very 
different,” said Agnes. 

“ As if that was not obvious to 
the meanest i Do make 
some more origi suggestion : 
leave Nicky alone; he is ex- 
hausted Tell me more about 
George and Kate. George was 
very madly in love, was he not? 
He must have been ; he did every- 
thing madly.” 

* Poor George was rather trying, 
I believe ; at least Kate says so. 
They were always having scenes ; 
and—oh yes, as for George, I have 
seen him dozens of times on his 
knees before Kate.” 

Lady Baby sat down and knit 
her brows intently. “ What did 


they have scenes about ?” 
“George had an unfortunate 
temperament; he was extremely 
jealous.” 
“Jealous ! ” repeated Lady Baby, 
thoughtfully. “ Yes, go on; tell 
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6 mote. Who was he jealous 
of?” 

“Of anybody to whom Kate 
was at all civil. They must have 
had a dozen quarrels in the course 
‘of their engagement ; but it always 
ended in George going down on 
his knees and making wilder and 
wilder protestations, and being 
more frantically attached than 
ever to Kate.” 

“‘T have read somewliere .some- 
thing about lovers’ quarrels being 
the renewal of love,” said Lady 
Baby, staring dreamily from the 
window. “There is a carriage 
going round to the stables. More 
visitors, beaming all over with 

atulations, I suppose. Hor- 

rible! This time I shall strike ; 

I+ shall not show myself ;—and, 

what was I saying, Agnes? Yes, 
about quarrels. Then I su 

it is jealousy that makes the 
usually, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” Agnes began, 
when the door opened and Ger- 
maine: put in his head. 

“Phe Smarts are in the draw- 
ing-room,” he announced. “ They 
want to see Frances.” 

“They must just want; I am 
not coming down.” 

“Wait a bit. Carbury is with 
them. He has-been staying there 
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since Wednesday, it seems. Do 
come down, Frances. I never 
know how to talk to Oarbury. 
He’s so awfully well up in every- 
thing.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to talk to 
him either. Hand him over to 
somebody else.” 

“T handed him over to Wynd- 
hurst; but somehow they don” 
seem to be hitting it off together.” 

“Peter? Is Peter in the draw- 
ing-room toof Yes, I think I 
will come,” said Lady Baby, with 
a sudden change of manner. 
‘“ Agnes, will my hair do?” 

I think so,” said Agnes,. put- 
ting a stray lock back in its place ; 
and then something in her sister’s 
eyes seemed to startle her, for she 
caught her hand. 

“Baby, what is the matter? 
You are not going to—to do any- 
thing foolish, are you ?” 

“ Quité the vontrary ; I am go- 
ing to be extremely wise,” said 
Lady Baby, pulling away her 
hand — “much wiser than any- 
body would give me credit for. 
‘Good-bye !” and turning once more 
at the door to nod to Agnes, on 
whose broad countenance a vague 
panic was written, Lady Baby 
slowly descended the staircase to 
the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XIII.—LADY BABY TRIES AN EXPERIMENT. 


** Beyond her sex, she was not wise.” 


The Smarts were a large faitrily, 


in which the female element beat 


the male quite out of the field. 
There were several daughters— 
people were never quite sure of 
the number—and none of them 
were much under six feet. Mr 
Smart was generally described as 
having forty-two feet of daughter, 
and people divided the forty-two 
feet in their minds as they liked 


best. Also all the daughters wore 
blue gauze veils at all seasons and 
on almost all occasions. Mr Smart, 
of course, had no blue gauze on his 
hat ; but he looked as if he ought 
to have had, and as if his absti- 
meace from blue gauze was only 
a concession to the rigours of 
fashion. No one had ever pierced 
the cause of the blue gauze pheno- 
menon. Some people had suggested 
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alarge stock of gauze bought up 
cheap at some remote period, others 
inclined to believe in an interest 
in the silk trade, or a system of 
walking advertisements for a Lon- 
don firm; but the gine never 
had been unravelled, never 
was, and the fact remained that 
blue gauze seemed to grow as 
naturally on the Miss Smarts’ 
heads as hair does on that of 
other people. Imagination suc- 
cumbed when asked to picture the 
number of yards ‘of blue gauze 
which must in the course of even 
recent yeers have been immolated 
on these six-feet high altars; of 
the miles of the material which of 
necessity had been blown rough by 
the wind, stiffened by the rain, and 
blistered by the sun, within the 
memory of Smarts and their neigh- 
bours. The selection of daughters 
which Mr Smart had brought with 
him had new veils on y, and 
the effusion of their congratulations 
was on a par with the festive fresh- 
ness of their head-decoration. 

“Thanks, yes, thanks,” said 
Lady Baby, gasping for breath. 
“ Mr Oarbury,” and she turned to 
the nearest means of escape, “ why 
have you not come near us before? 
You left us in the most uncere- 
monious fashién. I don’t believe 
you said good-bye.” 

“I had to go,” said Oarbury 
He was sitting near her, but he 
did not look at her as he spoke. 
He stared down hard into his hat, 
and there was. something like a 
nervous twitch in the muscles of 
his cheek. He looked older to- 
day, more weary and tore world- 
worn than she had ever seen’ him 
look ; but tle observation of this 
merely flashed through her mind, 
without awaking curiosity. 

“It was so very good of Mr 


Carbury to come,” the biggest 
Miss Smart was 
Maud, 


explaining to 
“Pa has asked him so 


Lady Baby. 








359 
often, but, of course, his engage 


ments are numerous ; however, 
seems to be getting fond of Seot- 
land now, and as for his tennis- 
's simply lovely. Do 
you play tennis, Lord Germaine? 
Oh no, I suppose’ it’s too tame for 
you ; polo’s your game, ¢ of ese, 
we've heard that you 

ing acpeinguasl Gn gums “, 
it ready yet? When are you go- 
ing to play?” 

Germaine started rather guiltily : 
his thoughts had been taken up 
with other things than polo lately. 
“T don’t know,” he said, blushing 
at being addressed ; “there were 
two fellows from the barracks who 
promised to play, but somehow 
they have never turned up.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what 
has come over Germaine,” said 
Lord Kigpendals, testily-; “ both- 
ered my life out about this 
ground, and now that it is all 
no one ever goes within a mile of 
it: I shall give orders to-morrow 
to have the place planted over 


“Oh, but that would be down- 
right vandalism, Lord —_ 
dale!” said Miss Epperton, 
ly. She was anxious to avoid any 
further investigation of the causes 
of Germaine’s loss of interest in 
the game. “It would be as bad 
as pulling down a Pa trmws be- 
fore the first ormance has 
taken place ; I had been in- 
tending to book myself for a stall 
in the first row.” 

Germaine’s interest in the game 
was not oe dead after all, as it 
now appeared. “If onl 
a fourth player,” * he said eagerly, 
“we peo let Miss Epperton see 
some polo; I mean, we could let 
everybody see some polo,” and 
Germaine, in an agony of shyness, 
began in sheer desperation to kick 
the fender. He had i ed 
that he had confided his remark 
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Miss Smart alone; but his 
unfortunately was ore of thore 
more easily raised than 

'o his horror he saw 


“ Germaine, if it’s only a fourth 
player you want,” said Lady Baby, 
abruptly, “why don’t you ask Mr 

to come over and play 
polo with you?” — 

Germaine looked doubtfully in 
Oarbury’s direction ; Oarbury was 
sure to be as tired of polo as of 
everything else. “It would bore 
him so awfully,” muttered Ger- 
maine, but he looked at Carbury 
wistfully, all the same. ay 
himself said nothing. He flushed, 
suddenly but very slightly, and he 
sat still staring into his hat. 

“Mr Oarbury, would it -bore 
you awfully ?” asked Lady Baby. 

“J—I don’t quite understand,” 
said Oarbury, with curious hesi- 
tation. 

“Of course it would be awful- 
ly good if you would play,” burst 
out Germaine, fired by the idea, 
“I. know you’re a dab hand at 


polo.” 
“Germaine is asking whether 


you will come over and play. Do, 


understand now, Mr Oar- 
+” He seemed very slow at 


“TI can’t come over,” said Car- 
bury, suddenly; “I can’t come 
over here.” 

“Why not?” asked Lady Baby. 
“You had better give a good rea- 
son, for you are not going to be 
let off without one.” 

“I must go back to London,” 
he said hurriedly, and in he 
did not raise his eyes to her, but 
sat staring into his hat as if his 

ry life depended upon it. 
To London t "Oh, Mr Oar- 


Smart, shaking half-a-dozen yards 
of blue gauze reprovingly, “ and 
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Pea wn yesterday of being in 
d for our tennis-match. 

“Did I? I don’t know, I don’t 
think I can,” said Oarbury, almost 
helplessly. His tone was rapid 
: = a like a man who 

ost his hold upon something, and 
is drifting away against his will. 

“T am ,»” stammered Ger- 
maine, resignedly, “but of course 
don’t put yourself out.” 

“Does Craigtoun not play?” 
interrupted Carbury. 

“Nicky is away,” said Lady 
Baby; “he went up for the Derby, 
and he usually takes a long time 
to come back again.” 

“And when he does come back 
it will be with his ‘ pockets full of 
tin,’” suggested Mr Smart, mean- 
ing to say something jocular and 
pleasant, but hitting unluckily on 
a rather sore point. 

“It will be with nothing of the 
sort,” retorted Lord Kippendale, 
somewhat ly. “We go in 
for horses, Mr Smart, but not for 
betting-books.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr 
Smart, alarmed at the effect of 
his harmless joke, but in his wish 
to clear himself floundering still 
deeper in the mud, “I didn’t in- 
tend any criticism ; betting-books 
in moderation are all right of 
course, and Mr Craigtoun has, I 
believe, been always lucky, at 
least so I have always heard, for 
I positively know nothing about 
it——” 


“That is very evident,” said 
Lord Kippendale, who had grown 
rather red in the face, “If you 
have heard anything concerning 
my son-in-law meddling in the 
betting-ring, they are idle reports, 
understand me—idle reports. He 
goes to the Derby because every 
man with a well-balanced. mind 
likes to see good horses and good 


running. 
“Oh, pa, do hold your tongue,” 
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whispered the nearest Miss Smart, 
with a warning nudge of the 
elbow,—“ you s:ways make the 
wrong remarks ;” and Mr Smart 
relapsed into silence, with an un- 
comfortable recollection awaking 
in his mind that there had once 
been an unfortunate affair in 
which Lord Kippendale’s son-in- 
law (the dead one) and a big 
Derby bet, gone the wromg way, 


had figured conspicuously and un- great 


leasantly. 
“ But, about Oarbury’s playing,” 
Germaine again, unde 
by the digression, for when he had 
once got hold of an idea he was 
apt to hammer away at it. “ Will 
you really not give us a chance, 
Carbury? It’s only polo in a way, 
you know, only a scratch perform- 
ance,” he added, with the can- 
dour of an honest seller who is 
determined not to overpraise his 
wares. 
“It is very kind of you to ask 
me,” began Carbury, “ but——” 

“ But it is not he who is asking 
you,” said Lady Baby all at once, 
leaning forward a little, “ it is 1.” 

He gave something like a start. 
“Yout, You are asking me to 
come?” But still, for some reason 
or other, he seemed unable to meet 
her eyes. ‘Don’t ask me,” he 
added abruptly ; “ it is better not.” 

“ You are not particularly com- 
plimentary to-day,” she said, with 
a touch of “ Mr Oar- 
bury, I ask you to come as a favour 
—tome. Is that enough ?” 

No one else was speaking at the 
moment, so her words were audible 
to every one, and every one, too, saw 
the eagerness on her face, as she 
sat bending forward with her eyes 
on Carbury. There was a quiver 
among the gauze veils, a glance of 
surprise from Maud, a broad stare 
werk Germaine. 

Carbury looked up rapidl 
and furtively, like a guilty im 
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have known at that moment what 
passing over Sir Peter’s 


terred face, or whether any change was 


there. A friendly mirror might 
have aided her, but there was none 
in the desired position, and to turn 
her head would have been a great 
deal too undignified. If she gazed 
intently into Mr Carbury’s face it 
was because at this moment she 
was using him as a mirror, for from 
his look she hoped to glean some . 
reflection of the look on Sir Peter's 


“face. But Mr Oarbury’s expression 


did not enlighten her, his face in- 
deed expressed nothing but a sort 
of blank perplexity. 

“Have you made up your mind?” 
she asked ; “are you coming?” 

It was the same question that 
she had asked on the occasion of 
their first meeting in the green 
avenue, when the blackbird was 
singing on the tree and the buds 
were bursting on the branches. 

“ Yes,” he said all at once, “I 
will come.” good. of i 
“How awfull ! 

cried Germaine. F 7 

“ When?” asked Lady Baby. 

“Whenever the Miss Smarts 
have had enough of me,” said Mr 
Carbury, speaking more in his 
usual tone. 


blue gauze, dec 
not that they had had enough of 
Mr Carbury, but that they would 
let him go immediately rather than 
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stand in the way of any one’s 


pleasure. Since polo-ground 
was es there was no reason why 
he should not come over next day. 
“To-morrow, of course,—let it 
be te-morrow,” said Lord Kippen- 
dale, whose propensities were of a 
chronically hospitable nature ; “no 
use in putting off things. Let him 
come by all means to-morrow.” No 
visitor ever was proposed for Ki 
pendale without Freed Kippendale 
murmuring, in his sleep as it were, 
“ Let him come by all means.” 
The Miss Smarts were already 
seated in the carriage, when Mr 
Carbury all at once muttered some- 
thing about a stick, and walked 
back into the hal. Lady Bab 
was still ing there. He 
walked straight up to her. “ Are 
you sure I am to come?” he asked. 
“ Are you quite sure?” 
Even then it was not too late; 
even then she might have taken’ 
i the forced calm of his 
tone, by the fevered light in his 
eyes. But she looked in his face 
and saw nothing, or saw only that 
he had certainly worn very badly 
for his years. She never perceived 
that behind that spoken question 
there was another question un- 
spoken, and that his eyes, all afire 
with that question, were burning 
themselves into hers. If a doubt 
crossed her mind at that moment, 
it was a doubt as to whether the 
instrument she had chosen was 
not too worn and weather-beaten 
to be of great use. It was 
a pity that there was no younger 
man at hand, one of whom Sir 
Peter might more reasonably be 
to be jealous ; but since’ 
there was not, this haggard world- 
ling must do, faute de mieux. 
These were the only thoughts 
that passed-through her mind as 
she gave him her hand once more, 


and once more said that he was 
to come. And in the next minute 
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he was gone, and only a flutter of 
blue veils was to be seen as the 
capriage rolled down the avenue. 

y Baby walked back deliber- 
ately into the drawing-room. She 
knew that Sir Peter was still there, 
and she was desirous of hearing 
what remark he would have to 
make on her so unnecessarily pres- 
sing invitation to Mr Oarbury. 
Sir Peter was deep in the evening 
paper; he did not look up as she 
entered. ‘Perhaps he is sulky,” 
she hopefully reflected; and she 
went and busied herself with some 
flowers at the other end of the 
room, iti for the storm 
to break. mtly the paper 
rustled, and he spoke. 

. “They are going to have a won- 
derful take of herrings it seems 
this year off the Norway coast,” he 
observed, in quite his usual tone, 

“T take no interest in herrings,” 
she loftily replied. 

“But I do,—or rather, I take 
an interest in the people and the 
places mentioned. How I did 
enjoy that cruise!” 

“Perhaps you wish yourself 
back there?” she suggested. 

“Occasionally, yes,”—-and he 
took up the paper again. 

Lady Baby came, and sat down 
on a footstool some little distance 
from him and waited. She waited 
some minutes, but he did not speak 
again. She tapped her heel against 
the floor, he did hot move; sie 
twisted up a scrap of paper, and 
threw it at him,—it only hit him 
on tie knee, and -he did not yet 
look up—he was smiling at some- 
thing or other in the article about 
the Norway herrings. She aimed 
another pellet, more accurately 
this time, for it brushed his ear. 
He looked up with a little sur- 
prise. 

“What was that? Did any- 
thing fall? Oan I do anything for, 
you?” 
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“No, nothing; please don’t let 
me engage your attention. News- 
papers gre so much more interest- 
ing than—than——” 

“Dear me, child!” and he put 
down his paper ; “how black you 
are looking? Has anything oc- 
curred to put you out of tem- 

q¢” 

“Tt is very evident that nothing 
has occurred to put you out of 
temper,” she said, biting her lip. 

“No, nothing has that I know 
of I feel all right just now, 
thank you.” 

“JT suppose,” and her voice 
slightly quivered—“ I suppose that 
you have no objection whatever to 
Mr Carbury coming here?” 

“To Carbury coming here ? 
Good heavens! No! Whatearthly 
objection could I have? Surely 

our father is free to ask whom 
e chooses.” 

“It was not papa who asked 
him,—it was I who did so;” and 
she tried to look unspeakable 

i If the crisis was ever to 
come, it should have come now; 
if Sir Peter was ever to drop his 
mask of serenity (it could only be 
a mask), he should have dropped it 
now. And the drawing-room car- 
pet was soft and thick, and could 
not hurt any one’s knees to go 
down upon. Why, people in novels 
thought nothing of going down 
plump upon granite flag - stones 
and “shingly beaches” ; even lim- 
pet-covered rocks appeared to be 
of no account whatever to the 
ardour of those gentlemen. There 
was no excuse for Sir Peter. But 
all he said was— 

“Yes, I heard you inviting him ; 
and he deemed to need some press- 
} ” 


“Tam glad he is coming,” she 
burst out; “he will be a great 
acquisition. “He knows about so 
many things, and I find him ex- 
tremely — extremely interesting,” 


Lady Baby. 
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she concluded, having hastily cast 
about for a suitable term. 

“So do I; vastly interesting. 
Carbury seems to me like a dis- 
tilled essence of experience. You 
can’t mention a place that he has 
not been to, or an exploit that he 
has not been mixed up in, or at 
any rate knows more about than 
you do. He has had all illnesses, 
and felt all sensations. Oh, Oar- 
bury is quite the most interesting 
fellow I know.” 

“‘ And good-looking, too ; that is 
to say, he certainly must have been - 
very handsome, and his eyes are 
extrémely fine.” 

“So they are,” aequiesced Sir 
Peter, who now was biting his 
moustache, as though to repress a 
rising smile; “at least they would 
be if you had a chance of seeing 
them ; but he doesn’t seem to think 
it worth while to keep them open. 
I suppose he is tired of seeing his 
fellow-creatures.” 

“ And he can be very amusing 
when he chooses,” persisted Lady 
Baby. 

“Yes ; but I think he is more 
amusing when he doesn’t choose,” 
and Sir Peter took up his paper 
again, this time merely for the 
sake of holding it before his face.: 

“Are you going to read 
paper again?” inquired ly 
Baby, bitterly. “Do you know 
that Nicky never read any paper 
at all the whole six weeks he 
was , and that he couldn’t 
have told what party was in office 
if you had shot him for it +” 

“T have no difficulty in believ- 
ing it. Now that he isn’t en- 
gaged I never see him opening a 


paper. 

“ And do you know,” she went 
on gloomily, “that poor 
used to read poetry aloud to Kate 
by the hour, actually by the hour? 
He read her the whole of the 
‘Excursion’ and of the ‘ Deserted 
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Village,’ while they were engaged ; 
and he used to serenade her upon 
several sorts of instruments.” 

“ And she did not break off the 

ment ?”. 

“Break off! They were madly 
in love with each other. Poor 
George used to call Kate his 


‘fairest, whitest flower,’ and the 
‘gtar of his life.’ I know it, be- 
cause Agnes told me so.” _ 

“T am afraid,” said Sir Peter, 
calmly—“I am afraid that poor 
George must have been rather 
sentimental.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE POLO-LESSON. 


When Mr Carbury arrived, Lady 
Baby happened to be occupied on 
a ladder in the 2 oe ge =n, 
had taken a gardening fit y; 
not that she understood anythin 
about gardening, but she was ap 
to take up things by fits and 
starts, and the flowers were hav- 
ing their turn just then. 

“T have had the ponies sad- 
died,” said Germaine, eagerly. 
“How long will it take you to 
dress, Carbury? We might have 
a bit of practice before those two 
fellows from the barracks come.” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Ger- 
maine!” said Lady Baby, who 
was sitting on the top rung of her 
short ladder, with one small foot 


, just visible under the hem of her 


white dress,—“ as if there wasn’t 
time enough to play polo later! 
I want Mr Oarbury to — me 
with tying up this passion-flower.” 

“But the ponies are saddled,” 
said Germaine, quite aghast ; “ and 
wasn’t it for the polo that Oar- 
bury came over?” 

“For the polo and for other 
things,” said Lady Baby emphatic- 
ally, and she swept her eyes round 
to where Sir Peter was apparently 
quite absorbéd in the contempla- 
tion of a rare shade of yellow 


said “Germaine, looking ready 
to cry, “and Miss Epperton 
said——_” 

“ Well,” interrupted Lady Baby, 


“let Mr Carbury put in a word for, 
himself. Will you play polo at 
once, Mr Oarbury, or will you 


help me now in tying up this - 
sion-flower? I need some one ‘tall 
and active.” 

“ Wyndhurst is tall,” said Ger- 
maine, bluntly. 

“But not active—at least, not 
generally. Well, Mr Oarbury, can 
you be active? Yes, or no? 

Fate had somehow arranged that 
she was always to be putting this 
form of question to him, ee 3 Fate 
had also arranged that he was 
always to answer it with “ Yes.” 
He did so now ; he could not well 
have done otherwise in common 
civility, even if the downward 
glance of her blue eyes had not 
been making such things as polo 
appear to him very distant and in- 
distinct just then. He said he 
would tie the passion-flower, or 
hold the ladder, or hand the string, 
or do anything else required of 
him ; and he spoke to-day with a 
touch of recklessness in tone and 
manner—a touch of something 
very different from his nervous 
demeanour of yesterday. So the 
passion-flower was tied, and after- 
wards polo was played, and Lady 
Baby came and sat beside Maud, 
and applauded very loudly when- 
ever the ball was sent through the 
goal, and seemed to applaud loudest 
when it was Mr Carbury who sent 
it. And next day much the same 
thing took place ; there was more 
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passion-flower tied, and more polo 
played, more applause, more smiles 
sent from the top of the ladder to 
the bottom, and sent most lavishly 
when Sir Peter was anywhere in 
the vicinity. A week passed in 
this way. Lady Baby talked 
more, laughed more, with each day, 


and showed a more reckless gaiety.. 


Lord Kippendale saw nothing ; he 
never saw anything that was not 
immediately thrust under his no- 
tice. Sir Peter, apparently, saw 
nothing either—his manner, at 
least, never changed. He was per- 
fectly —almést aggravatingly — 
civil to Carbury, and ectly, 
though gravely, affectionate to his 
betrothed. Germaine did not see 
much either, though at intervals 
he was visited by a glimpse -of 
something being wrong somewhere ; 
but he was busy enough himself in 
those days, and contented himself 
with the vague impression that, of 
course, Frances ‘could take care of 
herself —she always did. Agnes 
indeed saw, but saw without un- 
derstanding. Once or twice she 
had asked a question, but had been 
immediately and peremptorily si- 
lenced. Lady Baby never cambd 
now to her elder sister’s room to be 
with ; she ssemed even to 
avoid the alarmed questioning of 
Agnes’s ‘great ox-like eyes. Was 
it possible, was it really possibl 
Agnes asked herself aghast, that 
the child was such an arrant flirt 
—such an insatiable flirt — that 
she could not renounce the vulgar 
satisfaction of ing two men 
by the ears? And such a bare- 
faced flirt too; for Lady Baby, 
new as she was to the busi 
could not fail to overdo her 
Her encou ent of Mr 
was a gteat deal too open and os- 
tentatious to have deceived a 
shrewd and uninterested % 
Her attempts at the depths of 


coquetry were of the downright 
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and reckless sort, not to say awk- 


ward,—what Maud, speaking from 
experience, would have called in- 
artistic, had her mind just now 
been free enough to give itself to 
the subject ; and what Lady Eu- 
phrosyne would have stigmatised as 
the country-bumpkin style of doing 
things. There was none of the 
Jinesse, there were none of those 
delicate nwances, with which Miss 
Epperton, under similar circum- 
stances, would have operated. Lady 
Baby knew of no tactics; and 
dealt only in downright attacks 
—in full-gallop charges. 

At last one , He the climax came, 
or what she had resolved should 
be the climax. There had been a 
polo-match, in which Mr Carbury 
had at length brilliantly won a 
long-contested game. Lady Baby, 
wound up as it ap to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, had taken a 
flower from her hair—it was a 
flower which Sir Peter had given 
her—and thrown it to the victor. 

“Do you know what that is?” 
asked Oarbury, riding up to the 
bank where she sat with Sir Peter 

her side. 

“ A tricoloured gloxinia, I be- 
lieve,” she said, laughing. 


“Tt would need the point 
of a lance to lift it from here.” 
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the very thing for a knight of the 
ee ages. ‘ After tourna- 
ment,’ you know, or something in 
that line. I wish I had m 
book here; that down bend 
of the head is absolutely per- 
fect.” 

Instead of maintaining his posi- 
tion, Oarbury bit his lip and sat 
bolt upright. This was one of the 
moments when he felt Sir Peter’s 
cool friendliness to be almost in- 
sulting. Was the man really so 
blind as he pretended to be? or 
was he so concei or so con- 
fident in his youth, that he would 
not do the older man the honour 
of being jealous ? 

Lady.Baby got up from~her seat 
on the and siroked the neck 
of the brown pony. “Firefly 


knows his business, doesn’t he, Mr 
gee I am sure he runs after 
the of his own accord. It 


can’t be so very difficult to play 
polo on a gual sand and . oh, 


show me your mallet. It isn’t at 

all heavy; I am sure I could 

manage it. Don’t you think that 

Jet would make a good polo 
” 

“Why not try?” said Mr Car- 
bury, eagerly. “You would not 
be my first lady-pupil at polo.” 

Lady Baby hesitated, and looked 
sideways at Sir Peter. 

“T—TI should like it very 
much,” she began ; “ but I am not 
quite sure whether it would be— 
advisable,” 

“TI think it would be most 
unadvisable,” said Sir Peter, de- 
cisively, 

“Oh! Why?” 


“ Because it is so very much of 


a toss-up as to whether you will 
end by ing on your head or 
heels.” 


your 
“Oh, is that all? I am not 
afraid of that.” 
“ will you try!” asked 
Oarbury. ‘ 


Lady Baby. 
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‘Perhaps. I shall think about 
it, but I must go home now ;” and 
she turned abruptly and walked 
towards the house. After a few 
steps Sir Peter joined her. 

“Tt is very kind of Mr Carbury 
to want to teach me polo,” she 


“ Very.” 
e d what do you think of the 
plan ? ” 

“T told you what I think: I 
think it is extremely foolish.” 

“ Because of the chance of com- 
ing down ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

There was nothing more said on 
the subject. Sir Peter, on reach- 
ing the house, went to the smoking- 
room to write letters for the post. 
Lady Baby retired to her room. 
An hour later she was 
on the doorstep in her habit, and 
pulling on her gloves with a curi- 
ous air of defiance, She had been 
as far as the smoking-room door, 
half intending to go in and an- 
nounce to Sir Peter that she was 
about to have her first polo-lesson ; 
but she had.come away without 
turning the handle, and she meant 
now to go without his ——— 

“Tt is quite clear that he does 
not approve of the polo,” she said 
to herself, “and if this does not 
bring on the crisis nothing will.” . 
e polo-ground was some: dis- 
tance from the house, in a portion 
of the park which lay solitary, 
and surrounded by a grove of 
beeches. Germaine was still there, 

ising by himself. The lesson 

but Lady Baby was not 

te so promising a pupil as Mr 
bury had expected: she ap- 
peared, at moments to forget what 
she was there for, and just as often’ 
hit the empty air as the ball. Ger- 
maine became rather indignant, 
and in his to. demon- 
strate the necessity of sharp turn- 
ings, he succeeded in effecting so 
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very sharp a turning that he 
brought his pony .to its knees; 
and though he had pulled it to- 
gether in a moment, it became 
evident in the next few minutes 
that the beast was dead lame. 

“It’s over then for to-day,” he 
said despondently. “ You’re com- 
ing along with me too, I suppose, 
Frances ?” 

“What for?. Because your pony 
is lame? Mine isn’t, and I am 
just beginning to get into the 
spirit of the game. I shall stay.” 

“ All by yourself with Carbury?” 
asked Germaine, staring. Mr Car- 
bury was at that moment at the 
opposite end of the ground. 

“Yes ; why not?” 

“Took here,” said Germaine, 
bluntly, “I don’t know what you 
are driving at; but it strikes me 
that something is off the square. 
I don’t think you are fair upon 
Wyndhurst. You had better come 
home with me, It will be dark in 
half an hour.” 

“Dear boy,” she said, smiling, 
but there was something like a 
demon of recklessness in her eyes, 
—‘ when I feel in need of advice 
I shall know exactly where to come 
to for it ; you seem to have a large 
stock on hand. In the meantime 
I am going to-play polo.” 

“And what am I to say to 
Wyndhurst ?” 

“ Anything you like. You can 
tell him that my bones are still 
unbroken.” 

“ Well, it’s your own business, 
of course; but I should recommend 
you to look out. Those quiet fel- 
lows are far the worst sort when 


once their blood is up. . If you 


don’t look out, you may have the 
devil to pay yet.” And Germaine, 
having eased his conscience, walked 
off with his pony and left his sister 
to take care of herself. 

If Lady Baby had been calm 
enough to have taken note of Mr 
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Carbury’s look as he saw Germaine 
depart, she might have felt moved 
to recall her bfother or to follow 
him. In the first moment Car- 
bury had. been almost as surprised 
as Germaine ; then upon the sur- 
prise had come something like a 
flash of joy; and then, from hav- 
ing been unusually talkative, he 
grew silent, with that ominous 
silence which is more dangerous 
than words. 

The polo was resumed, but pur- 
suéd in a somewhat desultory 
fashion. Lady Baby’s conversa- 
tion died out by degrees, and she 
too lapsed into intervals of silence, 
never noticing the long question- 
ing looks with which Mr Carbury 
was seeking vainly to meet her 
glance. Meanwhile the dusk was 
stealing in, and twice she had sug- 
gested going home; and Mr Car- 
bury had pleaded for a few mitiutes 
longer, and she had yielded, half 
unwillingly, and yet with a secret 
looking forward to the crisis which 
this must bring about. 

It was dusk in good earnest 
when at length they turned into 
the grass avenue, moving at a foot- 
pace, for the ponies had had a hard 
afternoon of it. Lady Baby began 
to feel now that she too was tired, 
and that polo was, after all, a rather 
fatiguing game. 

“ This is the place,” said Mr Oar- 
bury suddenly, and for a moment 
he drew rein, “ Yes; this is the 
very place,” he repeated, coming 
to a standstill, and gazing round 
about him in the durk. 

“ Which place?” 

“The place where you came 
through the bushes that evening 
in spring. I heard the branches 
rustlegeand wondered what it was ; 
it might have been a deer or a 
hare springing up—how easily it 
might have been that! but it was 
not ; it was—you. The grass was 
green, but there were no leaves on 
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the trees yet. I think there was a 
bird singing somewhere; was there 
not 1” 

“I daresay there was,” she said, 
listlessly. “It is not unusual for 
birds to sing in spring. That wes 
the day that Suleika threw Nicky. 
Is it not that day you are talk- 
ing of ?” 

“ Yes, it is that day.” 

They moved on in silence. 
After a minute, whe said, with 
something between a laugh and a 
sigh, “It seems a long way off 
now, and yet it is scarcely three 
months. That day was like the 
beginning. You came first, and 
then Maud, and then Peter.” 

“That day was the beginning,” 
said Oarbury. 

“TI wish it had never begun,” 
she cried, upon some sudden im- 
pulse. “I was happier then; ; every- 
thing was so much simpler.” She 
checked herself; but she had said 
enough already—she had said too 
much. 

Oarbury had brought his horse 
close to her side. “ You wish it 
had never begun?” he said, quick- 
ly. ‘“ You were happier then? 
You are not happy now?” 

“Yes, yes, I am happy — of 
course I am happy,” she ily 
retorted ; but even .as she said it, 
she felt something hot on her cheek, 
and a bright drop fell on the black 

pony’s mane. She was tired and 

uneasy and dissatisfied: with her- 
self, and that teur that fell came 
oF from the petulance of a spoilt 

d that finds itself unexpectedly 
crossed in a whim; but Carbury 
could not know this He was 
near enough to see the 
and he started as 


“i that 1” ald bend 
at t! 

rity Alley inted to the 
glistening , Bec which even then 
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Jet was shaking from his mane, — 
ae dl ag cry when they are 


me A Lady.Baby was fiercely dry- 
ing her eyes, and scarcely heard. 
As for his face, she could not see 
it, or the look written there might 
have scared her into the knowledge. 
of the work she had accomplished. 
More than once in the past week 
had this flash of wild hope lighted 
up Oarbury’s weary eyes, which at 
first had looked so uncertain and 
perplexed, so inclined to be con- 
vinced, yet afraid of believing too 
soon. But Lady Baby, while look- 
ing in his face, was calculating 
the effect of each look upon Peter ; 
while speaking to him, was weigh- 
ing the importance which each 
word would gain in Peter’s ear ; 
while smiling at him, was measur- 
ing the depth of the stab which 
that smile would be to Peter. Her 
bodily eyes were on Mr Oarbury, 
but her mental eyes were, 80 to 
say, turned over her shoulder to- 
wards Peter; and the changes on 
his face were of no more account 
to her than would have been the 
faint breath upon a mirror. 

To-night, if it had not been for 
the dusk, she might have seen 
mere; but they were nearing the 
house. Oh, to have been now 
where they had been a of 
an hour back!. thought Carbury. 
To have been now on the lonely 
grass-plot among the beeches! He 
could have said much then; he 
could say little now. 

“There is- something wrong ; I 
knew it. I have guessed, I hoped, 
but I was not sure. I want you 
to tell me what it is.” 

“You?” she said, somewhat 
tremulously, as she her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Oh, never, never! 
I could never tell you/” Even 
Lady Baby, accustomed as she was 
to be petted and consoled by any 
one to whom she deigned to pour 
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out her griefs, felt aware that she 
could scarcely confide in the man 
whom she had used as her instru- 
ment. 

“You have some trouble, then, 
some cause for unhappiness ;. could 
you tell it to any one else, and why 
not to—me ?” 

He held his breath to listen, for 
the blood was hammering in his 
temples. 

‘Oh, never, never!” she said 
quickly ; “not to you of all men 
in the world.” 

His heart gave a leap of insane 
delight. “You shall tell it me 
yet,” he muttered ; for they were 
entering the porch. “Oh, I have 
‘not been blind, and I have under- 
stood very. well.” 

“That is why he played into 
my hands so perfectly,” reflected 
Lady. Baby, as she mounted the 
steps ; for, as it suddenly occurred 
to her, Mr Carbury had certainly 
been a wonderfully convenient tool, 
always within reach when she re- 
quired him, always ready to be 
made use of. But this was not 
the occasion for thanking him, 
supposing that he deserved thanks, 
for already they were entering the 
hall. “It will keep till to-mor- 
row,” she said to herself ; and after 
hesitating for a moment at the foot 
of the staircase, she walked slowly 
towards the smoking-room. The 
dressing-gong had sounded some 
time back, but she knew that Peter 
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generally dressed in the last five 
minutes. She was a little; just a 
little, bit frightened at what she 
had done, but not the less deter- 
mined to know at once the result 
of her latest experiment. Sup- 
posing that Germaine should be 
right, and ‘that she was going to 
have “the devil to pay”? Never 
mind—in fact, all the better. She 
set her teeth and went in, feeling 
that she was strung up to any- 
thing, even to being called false 
and fickle, if that were necessary 
to relieve Sir Peter’s feelings, 

He was still at the writing-table, 
scribbling away against time ; but 
he threw down his pen as she 
entered, and came towards her. 
“Well, little one,” he said, with 
his usual grave smile, “so you 
have had your polo after all—and 
who won the game?” 

“The game—the game?” she 
stammered, quite taken aback, for 
she had been armed for anger, or 
at least cold displeasure, and she 
was not armed for-this; “it was 
no game.” 

“What was it, then? Terrible 
earnest ?”—and he drew her to- 
wards him to look in her eyes. 

“ You ‘shall hear what it was,” 
she said, with a sudden display-of 
igy dignity, as she disengaged her- 
self from his arm: -“ You shall 
hear what it was — to-morrow,” 
and, abruptly turning, she left the 
room, 
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LOVE, LOVE EVER! 
BY FERDINAND FREJLIGRATH. 


Ox love, as long as love you can! 
Oh love, as long as love you may! 
The time is coming when you will stand 
By graves, and weep the hours away. 


Be careful within your heart to nurse 
Warm love that fears not to be shewn, 

As long as one other heart’ shall beat 
Warmly in answer to your own! 


And if one bareth his- breast to you, 
Repay the trust with love’s kindly power; 
Make sunny his days as they pass and glad, 
And cloud not with sorrow one single hour. 


Ah, cruel words are quickly said, 
So keep close guard upon your tongue. 

“They never were meant to wound!” you say, 
But he goes on his way, and his heart is wrung. 


Oh love, as long as love you can! 
Oh love, as long as love you may! 
The time is coming when you will stand 
By graves, and weep the hours “away. 


Then you will kneel down beside his grave, 
And bury your streaming eyes—alas, 

They never will look on his face again |— 
Deep in the long damp churchyard grass. 


And you'll cry, “Oh look, look down on me, 
Weeping here by thy grave in vain! 

Forgive my words, if they hurt! Oh God, 
They never were meant to give thee pain!” 
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But he sees and he hears you not, nor comes 
Again to be clasped to your breast. Ah, no! 
The lips that kissed you so oft will ne’er 
Say, “I forgave thee long ago!” 


"Twas so! Long since he forgave you, but still 
Many and many a hot tear fell 

For you, and the bitter words you spoke ; 
But hush! He resteth,—with him ‘tis well! 


Oh love, as long “as love you can! 
Oh love, as long as love you may! 
The time is coming when you will stand 
By graves. and weep the hours away. 


THEODORE Martin. 
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FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Ir is now nearly forty years 
since proclamation was made that 
war was thenceforth at an end, 
and the nations of the world were 
for the future to live together in 
unity, peace, and concord. Yet 
we oat had at least five great 
wars since then in Europe alone, 
and the greatest preoccup-tion of 
European statesmen is now to de- 
Jay as long as possible the outbreak 
of the sixth. The one quarter 
from which this outbreak is almost 
certain to come is therefore natu- 
rally the point on which the great- 
est interest centres. We cannot 
but feel that the beginning of the 
struggle must come, even if in- 
voluntarily, from the nation which 
has suffered such cruel humilia- 
tion and such actual loss in the 
immediate 


eral desire for war, but at least 
a@ universal conviction that war 
must and shall come, it may 
be in two years or in ten, but 
sooner or later -it is to be under- 
taken with a deliberate motive, 
It will not be criminal but just— 
and all good Frenchmen love fine 
words—for a nation which seeks 
only to recoyer its own and to 
regain its proper position in 
Europe. Of course the Govern- 
ment, when there is one, is always 
full of peaceable professions, and 
there are a few honest politicians 
and journalists who maintain that 
the real interests of France can 
only- be served by a prolonged 
peace ; but even they would prob- 
ably be unable to stand against 
the fever of enthusiasm that would 
be provoked by the immediate pros- 
pect of war For the desire for 
the Revanche is no wild i 


of. exaggerated chauvinism, but 


In France alone. 
there exists, not perhaps a gen-- 


the deliberate sentiment of a keen: 
ly patriotic race, anxious to remove 
the stigma which they believe still 
attaches to them on account of the 
defeat of 1870. 

One argument put forward by 
the peace party is, that in a war 
with Germany defeat must mean 
utter ruin, and victory means ab- 
solute despotism. Nothing can be 
conceived which will be teo great 
a reward for the man who can win 
back Alsace-Lorraine : even should 
he be without ambition, and of 
purely patriotic aims, great power 
in the State, if not supreme power, 
will be forced upon him, and any 
one who has the courage to raise a 
voice of warning will be denounced 
as a traitor. But this argument 
is no longer of any avail with a 
nation that is weary to the death 
of the freedom which consists in 
the absence of a leader. If there 
is a man capable of recovering the 
lost provinces, the nation would be 
only too glad to put him at the 
head of affairs, Indeed the search 
for a leader is carried at the present 
time to the strangest extremes. 
Surely none but the forlornest of 
hopes could find a fitting leader in 
M. Boulanger; yet such a man 
has a party which has stuck to 
him through reverse and ridicule, 
and has made him for the time 
being practically the first man in 
France. Many causes have no 
doubt combined to make him so: 
the vague feeling of discontent 
with the existing order of things 
and desire for a c of some 
kind, so prevalent in just 
now, has done much; ,and much 
temporary help has been given, 
too, by politicians of various 
parties, who believe—as one of . 
the cleverest, if not the most 
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powerful, of their number has 
said—that “le Boulangisme n'est 
quun pont” over which their 
party is to step into power. But 
so far as the movement is a 
national one, its origin may be 
traced to the almost despairing 
hope that here possibly may be 
found a man who will again raise 
France to her old position among 
the nations of Europe; and it is 
unquestionable that, could he show 
that this hope was justified, there 
would be but one cry throughout 
the country—Away with all the 
Floquets, and Ferrys, and Clémen- 
ceaux in France, and room. for 
not’ brav’ général and his black 
charger! And if the Republic 
stands in the way of the glorious 
career that opens before him and 
before France, so much the. worse 
for the Republic. 

Of course, in words and show 
there is nothing but peace desired. 
War, it is true, will come, but it 
will be entirely the fault.of Ger- 
many. In any case, it is the obvi- 
ous duty of patriotic Frenchmen 
to keep their country in the high- 
est state of military preparation. 
The most ardent peace-lovers are 
bound to admit this. Even M. 
Ernest Lavisse,! while expressing 
in the preface to his ‘ Essais sur 
YAllemagne Impériale’ a confi- 
dent expectation of the time when 
France, by giving up her own 
armaments, shall inaugurate a new 
era of universal peace, admits that 
the warlike preparations cannot be 
abandoned yet awhile. For the 
present “every Frenchman must 
be ready to obey at once any or- 
ders received by telegraph, and all 
France is at the disposition of the 
Minister for War.” Something 
might be done if Germany would 
quietly give back the annexed 
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provinces, which is, perhaps, not a 
very probable contingency; but even 
then he is not quite sure that dis- 
arming would be safe, for he knows 
that the Germans are always hun- 
gering for war. The German em- 
pire, he tells us, naturally tends 
towards war. It was born of war; 
and it can only live by war. It pos- 
sesses at the present time an enor- 
mous army, even superior to that 
of 1871, and it is bound to use it, 
“Tt would be absurd to employ 
such forces for a mere parade.” 
M. Lavisse has seen a great deal 
of German soldiers, both good 
and bad; indeed, his account of 
his own experiences of the in- 
vasion in the department of the 
Aisne is one of the most inter- 
esting portions of his book. He 
speaks of them fairly enough, 
with a touch of bitterness at times 
at which we cannot wonder, con- 
sidering that the article on the 
invasion was written in 1871; 
but, on the whole, with sufficient 
impartiality. He has lived with 
them—or rather they have lived 
with him — and they told him 
wonderful things about Germany: 
Strange to say, he appears to have 
taken all the swaggering vapour- 
ings of the young soldiers with the 
most perfect seriousness, and sets 
them down as the deliberate ex- 
pression of the national sentiment. 
That Russia has not yet been 
wantonly attacked, that Austria 
still retains her German provinces,’ 
must, we suppose, be attributed) 
to external circumstances ; for M.{ 
Lavisse does not seem to have 
seen any reason for altering his 
opinion that a craving for con-, 
quest is the guiding principle of 
the German people. His book is,! 
indeed, a meré collection of sw 
ficial magazine articles—publ. 
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at intervals during the last seven- 
teen years—which may amuse and 
may alarm his readers, but. can be 
of little service as affording a true 
picture of his country’s great 
rival. 

A more trustworthy estimate 
of the points in which German 
is to be feared, of her strength 
and her resources, is given in 
the valuable work of M. Charles 
Grad! on ‘The ,German People.’ 
M. Grad is a German subject, 
and exercises his right as a Ger- 
man citizen by sitting in the 
Reichstag as member for his 
native province; but his book, 
which seems to us of greater 
solidity and importance than that 
of M. Lavisse, is written entirely 
for French readers. He speaks 
of Germany as a foreign country, 
with which he happens to be so 
well acquainted as to be able to 
impart information on the subject 
to his compatriots. His conclu- 
sions are carefully drawn, partly 
from official statistics, partly from 
personal observation, ard.his work 
is characterised throughout by the 
most scrupulous fairness. 

To M. Grad one of the most 
gzerious dangers to France is to be 
seen in the extraordinarily rapid 
increase of the German population. 
In the fifteen years following the 
Franco-German war the popula- 
tion of the empire, as he points 
out, increased to the enormous 
extent. of six millions, giving an 
average growth of 400,000 a-year. 
In comparison with this, we find 
that France has only increased 
her numbers to the amount of 
five millions in fifty y: from 
1831 to 1881, a period which in- 
cludes, indeed, the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but also the apquisition 
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of Savoy and Nice. A truer 
estimate, however, is supplied by 
a comparison of the census of 
1885 in Germany with that of 
1886 in France. From these re- 
turns we find that the growth of 
the German population in the pre- 
vious five years was actually treble 
that of France ; and if we take 
into consideration the amount of 
German emigration, the contrast 
will be still more striking. With 
this- increase of numbers comes 
naturally increase of power. As 
the population grows, so does the 
power and influence of -the State, 
and even its actual commercial 
prosperity, for there is no capital 
so valuable as human capital to a 
civilised nation. Our author shows 
us how the pre-eminence of the 
older nations in Europe has been 
continually lessened by the admis- 
sion of new countries to rank as 
first-class Powers. In 1700, Great 
Britain and the Empire were 
the only rivals that France re- 
quired to take into consideration. 
In the course of the eighteenth 
century, Russia, always formidable 
from the enormous masses of its . 
population, came to be considered 
as a great Powér in Europe ; while 
Prussia gradually increased in im- 
portance, till it took an acknow- 
‘ledged position in the first rank 
after the wars of Napoleon. A 
fifth competitor is now furnished 
by Italy. The rise of these new 
Powers naturally lessens the in- 
fluence of the older nations in 
Europe, and must prove -fatal to 
those who do not keep up with 
their advance. If France is con- 
tent to remain in the position she 
has already gained, instead of con- 
tinually striving to keep up her 
power, the other nations will pass 
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her in the race, and she must lose 
her position as a first-class Power. 
In fifty years, according to the 
calculation of M. Cheysson of the 
Société d’Economie Sociale of Paris, 
if the increase of population of the 
different great Powers maintains 
the same proportion, and the boun- 
daries of Garopean nations remain 
as they are now, the population of 
France will only represent seven 
per cent of the total ; so that, in 
rather more than two centuries, 
the part of France in numbers and 
consequent power will have fallen 
from one-third to one-fourteenth. 
A more immediate danger to 
France results from the necessary 
overflow of such a great and ever- 
growing population. M. Grad in- 
vokes the most serious attention 
of French statesmen to the temp- 
tation that a rich and under-popu- 
lated country offers to “ neigh 
who find their territory has grown 
too small for them to live on it 
with comfort, but who are con- 
scious of their strength, and who 
are moved by their necessities to 
demand a portion of the wealth 
laid up by their side.” The in- 
crease of population is a force 
which naturally pushes outwards, 
and it is continually becoming a 
matter of greater difficulty to find 
a legitimate outlet- for it. No 


doubt a great effort has been made they 


to supply this want by the colo- 
nial policy on which the German 
Government has at last embarked. 
In former years emigration from 
Germany was directed almost en- 
tirely to the United States, which 
received @ g number of im- 
migrants from Germany than from 
any other country except the 
United Kingdom. But it was 
found that these emigrants were 
entirely lost to their country. The 
German settler became a citizen 
of the United States, heart and 
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soul, and might as well have been 
born in the moon for all the good 
lie was to his native country. 
More than that, he teloniously 
took away with him the excellent 
education to which his native 
country had given so much care, 
besides his strong German consti- 
tution and a certain portion of 
German effects. In a methodical 
manner truly German,—counting 
the amount spent on the education 
of each emigrant, his pecuniary 
value as a workman, and the actual 
property he took with him,—it has 
been estimated that every hundred 
thousand emigrants took awa; 
from Germany the value of 2 

million marks; so that the four 
millions who left their country for 
the United States in the last sixty 
or seventy years, r t an en- 
tire loss to Germany of more than 
450 millions sterling, or more than 


double the whole amount of the 
French indemnity. To svoid this 
loss, the greatest endeavours are 


now made to direct the current 
of emigration to the German set- 
tlements recently formed in Africa 
and Australasia. These colonies, 
however, do not offer the same in- 
ducements to emigrants as can be 

found in America. German pea 
santa cannot go out to settle in 
Namaqua Tand or New Guinea as 
do in America, and live there 
by the cultivation of the soil, In 
most of the German settlements 
native labour alone is employed, 
and there is no place for emi- 
grants. The colonial policy may 
have been started with the object 
of providing a country which 
would receive the overflow of the 
empire and employ it for its own 
profit, but from this point of view 
it must be consi afailure. As 
an opening for German commercial 
enterprise, the colonies hate done 
much, and, M, Grad thinks, will 
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more, recent events 

lead us to doubt this theory. 
As providing a new country for 
German emigrants to settle in, 
they are ically useless, 


The intentions of the imperial 


Government are directly opposed 
to any idea of dubatng snag the 
supsrabundant population, which, 
on the contrary, they desire to 
turn to a distinct use. If the 
means cannot be found of employ- 
ing it abroad, the only alternative 
seems to be the e ion of the 
German territory at home. It is 
no silly.dream of conquest and 
glory that will lead Germany to 
the bounds with which she is 
tcontented, buta deliberate 
e to enlarge the bounds of 
the empire till its full development 
is reached. Much may be done in 
the name of German. unity alone ; 
indeed, the inclusion in the empire 
of outlying German States can only 
be considered a matter of time. 
The word “ German” is capable of 
a large interpretation. Holland, 
Belgium, German Switzerland, the 
German 


at 


of Austria and 

the Tyrol, even thé Baltic provinces 
of Russia, are made to fall within 
what are called the natural limits 
of the empire. It is not even ne- 
cessary to prove that the’ majority 
of the population of any of these 
inces is of German origin ; it 

is quite sufficient that it contains a 
sufficient number of German com- 
munities, whom their brethren can- 
not suffer to be absorbed in a foreign 
nation. It is-no matter whether 
the said commurities are happier 
as they are; it is at any rate the 
duty of their kindred to teach 
them to appreciate the joys of Ger- 
man‘ unity. Twenty years ago 
writers were not wanting who re- 
minded their countrymen of the 
lost treasure that lay far away 
the Vosges, where men of 
German blood still groaned under 
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the infernal tyranny of the for- 
eigner. 


** Doon dort an den Vogesen 
Liegt ein verlornes Gut, 
Da gilt es deutsches Blut 
Vom Hélenjoch zu lésen.” 


For the “ yoke of hell,” read the 
sovereignty of France. It does 


not appear that M. Grad’s com- 
patriots have yet succeeded in iden- 
erman empire with 


tifying the 


But the cry for the completion 
of German unity can have but little 
influence on the relations of Ger- 
many and France. Though some 
German atlases include the whole 
of Flanders in Germany, as the 
term should be probably under- 
stood, it must be at least some time 
before the yoke can be lifted from 
the necks of tho suffering Teutons 
of Dunkirk and Lille. ut little 
relief from overcrowding can come 
from the absorption of the densely 
= states of Holland and 

gium ; and if an outlet is wanted 
for the superfluous numbers, wh 
should it not be sought in the rich 
provinces of France? At any rate, 
the mere presence of that enormous 
mass of men, consolidated and dis- 
ciplined as no other nation in 
Europe can be, on the other side 
of the Vosges, cannot but be felt as 
a standing menace, Sooner or later, 
it is but natural to fear, this great 
mass must be pushed forward by 
its own weight, and there will be 
a fresh eruption into France, still 
more terrible than that of 1870. 
It is no small y in France 
whieh thinks the wisest thing 
would be to strike the first blow, 
before Germany gets yet more 
powerful. One decisive check 
to her advance, and the conse- 
quences might be enormous; the 
great fabric of the united empire 
would be shaken to its very foun- 
dations, 
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It is a favourite delusion among 
a certain class of French writers, 
that the empire is by no means s0 
strong as it looks ; that the tyranny 
of the imperial is deeply 
fel and resented; and that the 
nations of the south become more 
disaffected every day. M. Grad is 
by no means of this opinion. To 
him, “the work of German unity is 
from henceforth irrevocable, and 
though subject to occasional inter- 
missions, goes steadily forward to 
its completion.” The solidarity of 
the empire has been assured by the 
policy of the central Government, 
which seeks above all to Germanise 
every portion of its territory. Ger- 
many cannot, any more than other 
European nations, claim to be in- 
habited by one race alone. There 
are German, Slav, and Oeltic ele- 
ments in Germany, just as there are 
German and Celtic in France. The 
very language, even, of which Arndt 
sings so boastfully, that the German 
may call every land his— — 


“So weit die deutsche Zange klingt,” 


that language itself is a mere com- 
promise. It is not the native 
speech of any part of Germany ; 
but a conventional medium of com- 
munication, devised for the various 
races to be able to understand 
each other. But it is the only lan- 
guage that has any legal standing 
in Germany, just as it is only as 
Germans that the inhabitants of 
the imperial territory can even be 
admitted to exist. In the eye of 
the law there are no Poles in 
Posen, no Danes in Schleswig, no 
Frenchmen in Elsass-Lothri y 
In many cases—particularly that 
of Posen—the old nationality has 
been stamped out by the exercise 
of great severity. The patriotic 
deputy of Alsace is full of sym- 
pathy for the Poles who have suf- 
fered in times past what his coun- 
trymen have to endure now. But 


-German 
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his sense of justice will not allow 
him to condemn entirely measures 
which conduce certainly to the 
collective advantage of the empire. 
In Germany, he tells us, the pro- 


‘portion of subjects speaking a for- 


eign language is now not more 
than 8 per cent, in consequence of 
the policy of “ Germanisation ” :— 


“Whether we approve or disa 
er a the efforts of the 

vernment to bring the 
whole —— of the empire to 
unity of language have a political ten- 
dency, the effects of which certainly 
contribute to the strengthening of the 
Foaling is deeply ‘pounded by the pro- 
eeling is deeply wo e 
hibition of acter tongue. Bea. 
sons of State explain the offence to 
the susceptibilities of individuals in 
the higher interest of the com- 
m > ; 


In Austria we find a diametri- 
cally opposite policy pursued. The 
various nationalities are religiously 
preserved, instead of being extir- 
pated. Almost every fraction of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire has 
a certain measure of autonomy, 
and some are practically indepen- 
dent. Each has its own , 
and its own schools, “to the great 
detriment of the central authority.” 
These different systems, says the 
representative of one of the pro- 
vinces whose national spirit the 
German Government is deliberately 
applying itself to crush out, point 
to inevitable results—the constant 
increase of the power and solidarity 
of Germany, and the rapid weak- 
ening and final dismemberment of 
Austria and Turkey, “neither of 
which have succeeded in trans- 
forming the peoples assembled un- 
der a common dominion into a real 
Austrian or Turkish nation.” M. 
Grad recently visited at Prague 
an asylum for idiots, where “ the 
ing inmates were se- 


parated from those of Czech ex- 
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traction for the satisfaction of 
public opinion.” This is the very 
redugtio ad absurdum of Home 
Rule. 

Of all the forces that have most 
contributed to produce and main- 
tain German unity, none has been, 
in M. Grad’s opinion, of such value 
as the national army. The surest 
bond of fellowship is that of hav- 
ing fought together. The same 
force has produced the same re- 
sults in France and Italy. For 
five centuries Italy had a common 
language and literature’ without 
becoming a nation; five or six 

of a national army have suf- 
ficed to effect its union before our 
eyes. France, too, had no real 
unity till the day “ when Proven- 
and Normans, Alsacians and 
retons, assembled in the same 
regiments under the same stand- 
ards, formed the French nation.” 
It is indeed the recollection of this 
united French army which, in 
M. Grad’s opinion, makes. one of 
the strongest reasons why Alsace 
should belong to France and not 
to Germany. Similarly, in Ger- 
many the army has the 
effect in keeping up the idea of 
a common nationality. No other 
imperial institution has the same 
influence. The merest suggestion 
of the possibility of war is enough 
to silence factions in Germany. 
“‘Bavariens and ————— 
forgetting’ their icularist grud- 
ges, rush to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the hated Prus- 
sians. Under the national banner 
there are none but Germans, obey- 
ing a common discipline.” 

German discipline is almost a 
by-word in France, where, foolish- 
ly enough, it is cited'for'the depre- 
ciation of the German soldier. He 
is a formidable adversary no doubt, 
but it is no credit to him ; he does 
not fight because he is naturally 
brave or patriotic, but simply be- 
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cause his officer tells him to fight, 
and he dare not disobey. e 
whole army is a mere machine, an 
engine of war—a very terrible and 
dangerous one—but only formida- 
ble as an ironclad or a mitrail- 
leuse is formidable, and taking as 
little individual part in anything 
it does. No one speaks of the 
gallantry of a torpedo, or the hero- 
ism of a piece of armour-plating ; 
and it is equally absurd to apply 
such terms to the German army, 
which is just as mechanical a con- 
trivance as any other. There is an 
element of truth in this view. For- 
tunately for himself, the German is 
usually quite content to feel that 
he is only one of the wheels of a 
great machine, as he knows that 
it’ is these wheels that make the 
whole thing But M. Grad 
takes a very different view of the 
German discipline. To him it 
seems the very incarnation of all 
soldierly qualities :— : 

“The tried discipline of the Ger- 
man army puts in the hands of -its 
leaders a docile and sure instrument, 
on which they can absolutely rely. 
The troops other countries may 
have more vine f — = a —_— 
impetuous a peramen 

education the ramen soldier 
submits himself to a strict obedience, 
which is all the more valuable a quality 
in an army which is also excellently 
officered and very strong in numbers. 
Obedience and respect for authority, 
what a security they offer for tran- 
quillity at home, and what an advan- 
tage in war !” 

M. Grad insists much upon the 
value attached to the army, and 
the incessant efforts employed to 
keep it in a perfectly efficient state. 
The foundation on which the em- 
pire is built is the national army, 
which forms its chief strength at 
home as well as abroad. The re- 
sult, in fact, of the military organ- 
isation of Germany, is not only its 
union, but what M. Grad calls its 
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“ Prussification.” The Prussian 
Government has always attached 
the greatest importazice to military 
organisation. In the old days of 
the North German Oonfederation, 
it was by the influence of her great 
military force-that Prussia could 
impose her will on the Diet: In 
1867 the adoption of the Prussian 
military system by the Southern 
States was made a condition of 
their admission to an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Oon- 
federation of the North. By the 
constitution of 1870, the Prussian 
system became the system of the 
empire, even to its smallest details. 
Every German is now bound toa 
certain term of military service, 
through whith he becomes the ab- 
solute vassal of the King of Prus- 
sia, as commander-in-chief of the 
German federal army. The mili- 
tary articles of the constitution 
practically invest the Emperor 
with absolute and irresponsible 


control over all Germany. 


“Ail German troops,” says the 
sixty-fourth article, “are obliged to 
obey unconditionally the Emperor's 
orders. This obligation is contained 
in the military oath. The officer .in 
command of each contingent, as well 
as all officers commanding in 
more than one contingent, om all 
commanders of fortresses, are appoint- 
ed by the Emperor. The officers a: 
pointed by the Emperor take the 
military oath of allegiance to him. 
The appointment of generals and offi- 
cers acting as generals in any parti- 
cular pens Bea depends, in every 
case, upon the approbation of the Em- 
peror. The Emperor has the right of 
choosing officers from any contingent 
of the imperial army by removal, with 
or without promotion, for employ- 
ments designated by him for the ser- 
vice of the empire, either in the Prus- 
sian army, or in the other contin- 
gents,” 


In addition, the Emperor has 
the power of erecting fortresses in 
any portion of the imperial terri- 
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tory, It is “not only his right, 
but his duty,” to take such meas- 
ures to keep up the numbers and 
efficiency of the army as he thinks 
proper. Most important of all is 
his power, as federal commander- 
in-chief, to declare any portion of 
the imperial territory under a state 
of siege, even in case of internal 
troubles. He can thus make him- 
self absolute military dictator, as 
all power passes from the civil te 
the military authorities when the 
state of siege is declared, and the 
latter are directly under his own 
control. No other State in Ger- 
many has this power. 

The three southern kingdoms 
alone have retained any control 
over their troops ; the other States 
have gradually allowed their forces 
to be incorporated in the Pras- 
sian army. Even of these three, 
Bavaria is the only one which 
retains its qwn military organisa- 
tion and the right of appointing 
superior officers," with the obliga- 
tion to put itself under the orders 
of the Emperor in case of mob- 
ilisation. Saxony and Wiirtem- 
berg have each their own min- 
isters of war, and each furnish an 
army-corps to the federal army, 
which is exclusively recruited in 
their own dominions. But their 
authority is really limited to the 
appointment of subordinate officers 
and the employment of their troops 
for police purposes within their 
territories. They have also the 
right of inspection, and they must 
receive notice of all promotions 
and appointments made by the 
imperial authorities in connection 
with their troops, “in considera- 
tion of their privileges as sover- 
eigns.” But they have only the 
right to approve such measures, 
not to disapprove. All other mili- 
tary authority belongs to the Em- 
peror alone. Some powers are in- 
deed reserved to the war commit- 
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tee of the Federal Council, but the 
Council is not allowed to appoint 
this committee, or that upon naval 
affairs, itself; the members are 
nominated by the Emperor as 
commander-in-chief of the federal 
forces. 

Thus the army, as M, Grad 
points out, is of quite as great 
use within the German empire 
as it can be outside. It has 
materially strengthened the bonds 
which bind the empire together, 
and has, above all, been the prin- 
cipal agent in furthering the work 
of centralisation for which the 
Prussian Government is so eager. 
Other methods of advancing. the 
same object are provided by: the 
imperial constitution. The Em- 
peror has alone the right of declar- 
ing war and making peace, of con- 
cluding alliances and treaties with 
foreign Powers, receiving and ac- 
crediting ambassadors in the name 
of Germany, convoking and dis- 
solving the imperial chambers, of 
promulgating the imperial laws 
and enforcing them. This consti- 
tution, once established, can prac- 
tically never be changed except by 
the grace and favour of the ruling 
State. No motion for any consti- 
tutional reform can be accepted by 
the Federal Council if it is opposed 
by fourteen votes, and Prussia has 
seventeen out of the fifty-eight 
which make the whole strength of 
the Bundesrath. So the influence 
of the smaller States goes on de- 
creasing day by day. Their opin- 
ion is not asked on the most im- 
portant questions. Their laws are 
abrogated by new codes drawn up 
by the imperial assemblies, ‘‘ Their 
autonomy,” M. Grad justly re- 


marks, “will shortly be restricted ~ 


to the control of the local police, 
local poor-laws, and the care of 
local highways.” 

There is, however, yet one ex- 
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ception to the absolute centralisa- 
tion for which Prince Bismarck 
works so hard. The imperia). Gov- 
ernment has not yet got full hold 
upon the national. purse. In the 
old constitution of the Zollverein, 
the common revenues were divided 
amohg the various States 

to their population, and the annual 
deficit was supplied by contribu- 
tions in the same proportion. The 
expenses of the empire proved too 
great to be managed in this simple 
method ; the deficit was such that 
the smaller States could not pay 
a sufficient contribution without 
burdening themselves with debt. 
It is true there was the French 
indemnity to count upon at first ; 
but, in M. Grad’s opinion, this 
sum, great as it was, did more 
harm than good. The raising of 
prices was one of its immediate 
effects; a certain recklessness in 
the outlay of the first two or three 
years was another. Zater on, the 
new burden of the imperial expen- 
diture began to make itself felt; 
the indemnity money was gone, 
and the nation no richer. There 
were even heavier ch to be 
borne than in the old days of dis; 
union. To meet these complaints 
the central Government proposed a 
perfectly piain and straightforward 
scheme to abolish the old system 
of contributions and substitute 
direct imperial taxation. The 
Reichstag were not slow to dis- 
cover the mark of the beast upon 
this fair proposal. Once the con- 
tributions are abolished, the smaller 
States are reduced to absolute sub- 
jection to the central authority ; 
it is the one point in which they 
yet maintain a partial independ- 
ence. And the right of making 
up a certain portion of the impe- 
rial budget they have maintained 
so far. Probably the imperial 
Government will in the end get — 
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ect control of the purse; at 
present it must content itself with 
the sword and the scales. The 
contributions as at present fixed 
are not quite equal to a fourth of 
the imperial expenditure. More 
than half is supplied by the cus- 
toms revenue—even'of States not 
included in the Zollverein,—and 
another fourth is got from the im- 
perial taxation already established. 
A more serious obstacle to the 
plans of the German authorities, 
or indeed to any system of govern- 
ment, is to be found in the rapid 
rise of Socialism in Germany. Per- 
haps in no other country have the 
Socialist doctrines had the same 
success. From the figures M. 
Grad gives us of elections for the 
Reichstag, it appears that their 
voting strength in 1887 was 
actually six times as great as it 
was in 1871. The actual numbers 


are not so formidable, but the 
proportion in which they have 


advanced is most remarkable. 
From 120,000, which was their 
whole voting strength in 1871, 
they have risen to 760,000 in 
1887. This is not sheer gain, for 
the total number of the electorate 
has almost doubled in the same 
time: from under four millions 
just after the war, it has now 
reached seven millions aad a half. 
Nor is it the greatest gain in 
actual numbers, but that only 
shows that time is required to 
develop it to its full strength. In 
strong contrast to the rapid growth 
of the Socialist party is the con- 
dition of the National Liberals, 
whom they as their worst 
enemies, In 1871 the National 
Liberal party was by far the 
strongest in the State; it was 
the only one which could count 
more than a million. voters in 
the empire. In 18387 it was hard- 
ly half as strong again, having 
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only risen from 1,170,000 to 
1,670,000. In the same.time the 
Conservative party, properly -so 
called, has more than doubled its 
numbers—from 550,000. to nearly 
1,150,000—and their allies of the 
Imperial party from 340,000 to 
736,000. The whole strength of 
the Right—including the two last- 
named parties and the extinct sec- 
tion of Independent Conservatives, 
numbering 270,000 voters in 1871 
—shows about the same propor- 
tion of increase as the National 
Liberal party, except that from 


‘being slightly the weaker of the 


two in 1871, it is now rather the 
stronger. The Oentre, composed 
of Olericalists and Particularists 
(the supporters of the interests 
of particular States against the 
policy of centralisation), have more 
than doubled their numbers—from 
720,000 to 1,516,0007 The Pro- 

i who occupy a position 
between the National Liberals and 
the Socialists, have also done well, 
rising in the same sixteen years 
from 340,000 to 970,000. In 
addition to the parties already 
mentioned, the figures of the 1887 
election show an Alsace-Lorraine 
vote nearly a quarter of a million 
strong,.almost the same number of 
Poles, a hundred thousand Hano- 
verians, and a small contingent of 
Danes, all avowed -ememies.of the 
empire, but whose political action, 
at least, has as yet done it no 
great harm. 

Socialism has undergone many 
strange vicissitudes in Germany. 
It has occurred to its leaders more 
than once to ‘find themselves on 
the same side as Prince Bismarck, 
and to be utilised for the further- 
ing of that astute — 
jects. Thus the demand ol. 
versal which was the 
cherished project of : Ferdinand 
Lassalle, was warmly supported 





by Bismarck as being like to prove 
a valuable instrument in-further- 
ing his schemes for national unity 
—another object for which the 
Prussian statesman and the Social- 
ist leader fought side by side. 
When universal e was estab- 
lished, the Socialists were wild with 
triumph ; from this moment, they 
said, we have an army on foot. 
This army, as we-have seen, has 
at an alarming rate. Ac- 
cording to M. Grad’s statistics, its 
growth corresponds to that.of the 
population of the great tewns in 
which it naturally finds its strong- 
holds, but of -latter years it has 
even exceeded this proportion. It 
is also by far the best organised 
party in Germany. Still, the tri- 
umphs the Socialists were to gain 
are yet in the mists of the future, 
and the object with which Prince 
Bismarck was their ally has been 
already gained. It seems doubtful 
whether they profited much by his 
assistance. 
The Socialist members of the 
ichstag have usually acted with 
a moderation and decency which 
is not universal in the House of 
Commons. Though they do not 
conceal their ulterior aims, the 
schemes they have laid before the 
assembly have been of such a char- 
acter that, in the words of a Ger- 
man Minister, quoted by M. Grad, 
“Tf these proposals expressed ali 
the ideas and intentions of their 
promoters, the authors of the bill 
might as well sit on the Right as 
on the Left of the Reichstag.” The 
parliamentary programme of 1885, 
of which our author gives an ex- 
haustive account, sought to estab- 
lish a new organisation of labour, 
resting mainly upon three points— 
the establishment of a Government 
Labour Office, of Courts of Arbi- 
tration to decide disputes between 
employers and workmen, and of 
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mixed boards called Labour Cham- — 

bers, in all manufacturing districts, 
The chief .Labour Office (Reiche- 
arbeitsamt) at Berlin would be the 
head. of a number of district 
offices, each with a Labour Coun- 
cillor (Arbeitsrath) at its head, 
which would inquire into the con- 
ditions of labour in its particular 
district and report to the central 
authority. The Courts of Ar.’ 
bitration (Schiedsgerichte), which 
were to be formed by an equal 
number of employers and work- 
men, were to form a tribunal of 
first instance in all trade disputes. 
The Labour Chambers were to act 
as a court of appeal in these mat- 
ters, and also were to assist the 
district offices in examining the 
condition of the working men in 
their district, the abuses prevalent 
there, the possible reforms, &c. 
The real object the Socialist mem- 
bers declare to be the acquisition 
of an organisation y com- 
posed of workmen, one of whose 
first measures will be to shorten 
the hours of work, and lessen the 
amount of production, so that 
“the German’ market will not 
always be flushed with wares, 
while those who produce them 
live on starvation wages, and con- 
sequently cannot be consumers of 
the products of their labour.” 
The lessening of the hours of work 
in other nations has not, however, 
been found .to retard production. 
Another project is that of equal- 
ising wages for all kinds of labour, 
skilled or unskilled, good or bad. 
The millennium which did not 
immediately follow the establish- 
ment of universal will be 
reached when the hours of labour 


‘have been diminished. Unfortu- 


nately the Reichstag has its own 
opinions ; and its committees, while 
approving some of the minor plans 
of the Socialists, directed solely to 
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a amelioration of the condition 

Sone ee have ruth- 
Seip rejected the niost politically 
important proposals, notably that 
of the Labour Chambers, 

That German workmen will be 
gradually admitted to a greater 
share in the administration of 
labour cannot be doubted. Prince 
Bismarck has tried repression of 
Socialism by severe measures, and 
has found the principal result of 
his policy to be the union of the 
two conflicting factions of Social- 
ism, the followers of Lassalle and 
of Karl Marx, whom nothing short 
of persecution could have united. 
Failing this, the Chancellor has 
conceived a scheme of dishing the 
Socialists by utilising such of their 
schemes as are practicable in a 
grand system of State Socialism. 
The Reichstag has shown itself 
disposed to assist in reforming 
abuses. Restrictions will be im- 
posed on the employment of 
women and children. Trades- 
unions, which the German Social- 
ists despise and dislike, will be 


encouraged. The systetn of ‘obli- 


gatory insurance wuld by 
and aden teal 


the workman, the latter —% “ 


loyer—has done much good, 
ms will do more. The obligatory 


insurance for old age will soon 
follow.. These measures are not 
popular with the Socialists, just 
as the Land Purchase Act is not 
popular with the Parnellites, be- 
cause they really relieve distress 


in the name of good government, 
instead of fomenting it in the 
interests of disorder. Not to 
mention that a properly controlled 
"of State Shoialiam has no 
little influence in strengthening 
the Ohancellor’s schemes of cen- 
tralisation. recline » 
The most point 
German Socialism, in the opinion 
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of many, is its repudiation of the 
idea of nationality. The Socialist 
workmat himself as cin 
vaterlandsloser Mensch, a man with- 
out a country. The Socialists of 
the school of Lassalle wete more 
or less patriotic_up to the date of 
the Oongress of Gotha. in 1875, 
when, the two rival factions co- 
alesced, and the united parties 
adopted the theories of Karl 
Marx, by which the operatives 
are bound to give-up all ideas of 
nationality, and look merély to the 
cosmopolitan ‘conspiracy of the 
poor against the rich, or the less 
. Of course, all these cogmo- 
politans have to go through the 
army in Germany like their fellow- 
Citizens, but they make very bad 
soldiers, even to a point hardly 
creditable for the International 
Society. the recruits 
from manufacturing towns, whom 
the Socialists claim as their disci- 
ples, M. Grad quotes the opinion of 
a German office~ Captain Hénig :— 
Powe | the coum’ abate the 
Samana tie al and weawiing “ss 
always to be found. Brought up 
without family, without religious 
education, these men lose in the fac- 
tories even the education they have 
received at school. Offences are con- 
stant among them as soon as they 
become iers, Add to this — 
— eS order, and - 
authority, in which ma: 
the moth of ‘ithe manufacturing 
towns have grown up. . 
tion from the garrison, pci 


of their posta, inexactitude and un- 


honour, without which education is 
possible, has been dried up 


the pestilent atmosph of th 
in t ere e 
factories.” 


It should be borne in mind that 
Socialism and atheism are preachedl 
together by the German propa- 
gandists. 
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M. Lavisse rather congratulates 
his countrymen on the existence 
of these discordant elements in the 
German army ; but it yet remains 
to be seen whether their influence 
is at all widespread among the 
soldiers, though, with customary 
coldness, the Socialist leaders 
claim that two soldiers out of 
every three are their disciples. 
In any case, it is but a feeble kind 
of strategy to count on the num- 
ber of rogues in the enemy’s army. 
It is true that the Socialists ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, but 
there is little ground to hope that 
they would favour France any 
more than their native country, 
anless a general massacre of bowr- 
geois could .be undertaken as a 
preliminary of war. Unless some 
more tangible weak point can be 
shown, France is still likely to 
consider Germany as- always her 
most formidable enemy. 

The relations between Italy and 
France are upon an entirely differ- 
ent footi those with Ger- 
many. ere there are no time- 
honoured feuds, no immemorial 
jealousies, and, above all, none of 
the race-hatred which influences 

French feeling towards the Em- 
pire. But there does exist, in- 
stead, another sentiment which 
has the most demoralising effect 
upon the imperfect nature of man, 
and from which even dogs are not 
wholly free. It is a trying thing, 
ay, for a crack golfer to find that 

opponent, to whom he has been 
in the act of giving odds, has be- 
come quite his equal in skill, and 
the case is still more exasperating 
when the latter has received from 
him his first instruction in the rudi- 
ments of the game. This is very 
much the kind of feeling which 


produces the sort of “Confound. 


her impudence” tone in — 
France is apt to deal with Ital 
French generosity has obvio 


‘been carried too far, if the venil 


of Solferino and Magenta is to 
create a.powerful rival for France, 
instead of a humble and grateful 
protégée, ready and willing to ac- 
= instructions from Paris. Italy 
ready enough to be grateful for 
the really great services which 
France rendered to the cause of 
Italian liberty—though it may be 
occasionally suggested that, after 
all, Napoleon. did not carry out 
what he undertook to do, and 
was magnificently recompensed for 
what he did—but within reason- 
able limits. A nation cannot live 
on gratitude elone. Jt was through 
an alliance with anctler Power that 
Italy acquired the province of 
Venetia, and thus formed an ob- 
ligation which prevented her from 
coming to the assistance of her 
older supporter in 1870, very much 
against the will of Victor Emman- 
uel. That this latter alliance is 
still kept up, to the apparent det- 
riment of the former, is, of course, 
a sufficient reason for the outcry 
about ingratitude which is per- 
petually raised; but there is no 
doubt that the feeling is intensi- 
fied and embittered at the idea 
of Italy presuming to have a 
_ independent nationality at 


a This feeling is most thoroughly 
represented by the author of 
‘L’Italie Contemporaine.’4 M. 


Méreu has evidently commenced - 


his work with an object before 
him;. he is a kind of national 
cadaver aiahin Gnceeeeaets 
cut up, an- insolent young nation- 
ality which has been spoken, of too 
highly and must be made to know 





1 L’Italie Contemporaine. Par H. Méreu.. Paris; E. Dentu, 1888. 
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its faults, if only in its own in- 
terests, that it may be taught 
not to aspire too high. In: this 
character it is his duty not to 
approve of anything, but there are 
some natural limits to his severity. 
It is a generally understood thing 
with political disputants of every 
kind, that they have the people 
on their side. In their bitterest 
invectives against Italy, French 
writers always remember that the 
people of Italy are not to blame. 
Once free them from the control 
of the sovereigns and ministers 
who lead them astray and whom 
they detest, and they would at 
once make Italy a French pro- 
vince. The bitterest attacks are 
reserved for the monarchy. Not 
that any special amount of abuse 
falls to the paft of the king him- 
self, M. Méreu does not charge 
him with sending troops to certain 
defeat in battles in which he did 
not dare to appear himself, of 
which he accuses Victor Emmanuel ; 
nor with sk from the cholera, 
which is imputed to the Duke of 
Genoa. His Majesty may have 
occasionally dirtied his pinafore in 
days gone by, but he is not a pro- 
fligate horse-jobber, such as the 
Duke of Aosta is represented to 
be, nor does he indulge in the 
cruelty to animals in which the 
Pope is alleged to take particular 
delight. The chief fault, in fact, 
which is attributed to the king, is 
the economy, necessitated by the 
extravagance of his predecessor, 
which prevents the Italian Court 
from being either gay or brilliant. 
In the history according to Victor 
Hugo, Cromwell declares that he 
can only find two charges brought 
against him :— 

“Mes seuls crimes sont donc, 4 les en 

écouter, 
De saluer trop mal et de trop bien 
compter. ”» 
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King Humbert is more fortunate 
in only incurring one of these 
accusations, as careful mention is 
made of the gracious manner in 
which he acknowledges the saluta- 
tions of his people. Otherwise, 
but for occasional breaches of the 
tenth commandment in regard to 
curiosities in the possession of 
othér people, M. Méreu admits 
that he does well enough. 

The system of constitutional 
monarchy, however, which is not 
only anti-republican but success- 
ful, is vehemently attacked. If 
the king himself escapes, it is only 
at the cost of his Government. 
The Italian Prime Minister for 
the time being enjoys much the 
same ‘position on the French side 
of the Alps as the Ohief Secretary 
for the time being has among the 
Irish members. As long as he re- 
mains in power, nothing is too bad 
to say of him; but when he re- 
tires, he turns out to be not so 
very bad after all—at any rate, 
vastly superior to the unspeakable 
ruffian who succeeds him This 
accounts for the fact that Signor 
Crispi, now the best-hated man in 
France,—a position of which we 
must say that « ne [a pas volé—he 
has done his best to deserve it,—is 
passed over with a reference to 
Mazzini’s remark about him, that 
he would be the last minister of 
the monarchy, corrected by M. 
Méreu into a prophecy that he will 
outlive the monarchy and be the 
first minister of the future repub- 
lic. The niost vehement invective 
is directed against Signor Depretis, 
who was at the head of affairs at 
the time the account was written. 
Thai worthy minister has gone.to 
answer for himself before a more 
important tribunal than any to 
which M. Méreu can summon him, 
but it is much to be doubted 
whether he ever deserved either 
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the praise or the blame which is 
bestowed upon him here. There 
are lucid intervals in our author’s 
invective, and at one place he 
sagely remarks that the political 
record of Si Depretis was 
honourable but not extraordinary ; 
it contained many services ren- 
dered to the State, but not one 
brilliant action. The criticism is 
an excellent one. Later on, how- 
ever, M. Méreu awakes again to 
the imperative necessity of vilify- 
ing the Italian Premier, and stulti- 
fies his own judgment by making 
out the late Prime Minister to 
have been a man of extraordinary 
talent and extraordinary vices, 
keeping himself at the head of 
affairs only by unscrupulous ter- 
giversation and a system of du- 
plicity and corruption so atrocious 
that we are astounded to find him 
described at the end as “ honnéte 
homme au fond.” It is, how- 
ever, explained that the term 
“honest” only implies that he 
had never cut a throat or picked 
a et. 

tis, too, was to be the ruin 
of the monarchy. Poor monarchy! 
its doom has been settled so long 
that one wonders every day to 
find it still in existence. i 
M. Méreu says, is entirely owing 
to the peculiar nature of Latin 


be that the dawn of the 
twentieth century will see the 
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ture to predict that the dominions — 
of that republic will not extend 
beyond the confines of the patri- 
mony of St Peter. It is indeed 
astonishing that any one who has 

+ a quarter of the time that 
M. Méreu has over the question, 
can seriously contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a republic of all Italy. 
A Roman republic there might be, 
a republic of Tuscany, a republic 
of Naples, a republic of Romagna, 
with a kingdom of Northern Italy 
and a kingdom of Sicily most 
probably,—but a single Italian re- 
public, or even a confederation of 
republics, seems beyond the dreams 
of the most ardent democrat. Sig- 
nor Orispi himself has borne strong 
testimony to this fact. “The mon- 
archy unites, the republic would 
séparate us,” he is reported to 
have said. M. Méreu, whose faith 
in his own ideas is of the most 
robust, quotes this remark, which 
he finds to stpport his own 
arguments. He calls upon us to 
observe how pharisaical is the 
pretence of devotion to the sover- 
eign in a man who could make a 
speech like that, and how unflat- 
tering the remark is to the mon- 
archy, and points out the concealed 
menace it contains. For, accord- 
ing to M. Méreu, the words we 
have quoted clearly mean, “ We 

% the monarchy because we 
believe it to be useful, and not 
because it is the ideal government 
we had dreamed of ; we endure it, 
because in it dwells the secret of 
our union. But as soon as we 
have got sufficient patriotism and 
manliness to do without its pro- 
tection, we shall get rid of it, 
and look for happiness elsewhere.” 
It is like Lord Burleigh’s shake of 
the head in the.‘ Oritic.’ No doubt 
Signor Orispi meant every word of 
that, if he only shook his head as 
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but less profound critics may ven- 
ture to think that he probably 
merely meant what he said. 
There are three causes which 
our author thinks’ may at any 
moment bring about the downfall 
of the monarchy. These ars: “A 
disastrous foreign war; an attack 
from the clerical party, who would 
overthrow the monarchy and per- 
mit the democracy to take the 
place of the abolished institution, 
and stand face to face with the 
Papacy, to fight out the great his- 
torical quarrel which is at the 
bottom of the situation in Italy ; 
or thirdly, the spontaneous ripen- 
ing of ideas et home.” The last 
is so purely hypothetical <a. case 
that it is hardly worth consider- 
ing. It is also possible that Italy 
may be destroyed by fire from 
heaven, but we need hardly take 
that into consideration as a pos- 
sible way of settling Italian affairs. 
The second danger is put before 


us as the most serious one. Ii 


appears that there is one terrible 
engine of destruction which the 
Pope can put into motion against 


the monarchy. “If the Pope has 
not yet ventured to have recourse 
to this plan, it is not because ho 
is afraid of meeting any serious 
resistance from the monarc!:7 ; he 
knows well that he can pulyerise 
it by a single gesture,”—in which 
case it is remarkably good-natured 
of him never to have done so ; but, 
it appears, he is afraid of only 
playing the game of the republi- 
cans and hastening his own de- 
struction, The plan which he is 
unwilling to carry out is a very 
simple one; it is merely to post 
up in every diocese in the country 
a placard running thus: “ Your 
Father, the successor of the 
apostles, the representative of 
God upon earth, is a prisoncr. 
Hasten to his aid and break his 
VOL. CXLV.—NO. DCCCLXXXI. 
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chains asunder, treading, if need 
be, on the bodies of his jailers.” 
We had thought that this expe- 
dient had been tried already, and 
had met with a lamentable want 
of enthusiasm, but no doubt M. 
Méreu knows best. Another more 
practical plan is for the Pope to 
use the five millions allowed him 
by the Law of Guarantees, to 
procure, by wholesale bribery - 
parently, the return of Pagans 
Catholic Chamber, “which would 
reduce the authority of the king 
to that of a simple seneschal of 
the pontifical throne.” This is 
truly a grand idea; but would it 
not be a simpler and less round- 
about way to bribe the king him- 
self straight off ? 

That a disastrous war would 
bring about serious trouble in 
Italy, and great danger to the” 
present monarchy, there can be 
no doubt; but there is hardly a 
country in Europe of which the 
same might not be said. To 
France herself, to Austria, Spain, 
or even Germany, a series of de- 
feats would mean the upsetting 
of the whole system of govern- 
ment, for a time at least. The 
immediate result of defeat to Italy 
might well be ifs redivision into 
haif-a-dozen States, probably on 
the lines of the old ones. This is 
at least the only political 
which possesses those “ historical 
traditions,” the want of which M. 
Méreu thinks will be fatal to the 
monarchy. But it is obvious that 
such an arrangement could not last, 
and a return to the present system 
would be the only condition under 
which Italy coukl continue to 
exist. The probability is, that the 
monarchy has a great part to play 
in the future history ‘of Italy. 
There is certainly no country in 
Europe where there is so splendid 
a prospect for the sovereign who 
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can fall in with the spirit of the 
time, to take his true part as leader 
of his le. There are some young 
nations who, having achieved their 
liberty by themselves, and keeping 
all kind of power very obstinately 
in their own hands, think it only 
respectable to get a prince from 
Germany to wear on Sundays; there 
are others who have practically 
deposed their sovereign, and set 
themselves up in his place; but 
prefer to keep him all the same, 
as a kind of ornamental binding 
to the constitution. The case in 
Italy is quite different. The peo- 
ple in this case have made all their 
efiective progress towards freedom 
and security under the guidance of 
the native monarchy, which has 
exercised a control over them 
throughout—now sternly checkiug 


*an untimely bolt now giving them 


the reins altogecher for a while, 
but always taking them up again 
at the necessary moment, — till 
the most ardent republicans in 
Italy were obliged to yield to the 
inevitable, and join in building up 
the monarchy of free and united 
Italy. The same leaders who have 
led Italy so far, may well lead her 
farther, not in the way of conquest, 
but in internal improvement and 
civilisation. To the kings of Italy 
almost alone, the opport nity is 
offered of directly leading and 
guiding the national spirit, and 
actively co-operating with the 
people in the rational and neces- 
sary progress, of which most other 
monarchs can only, at the best, 
be inactive, and generally uncom- 
fortable, spectators. 

The question of the form of gov- 
ernment in Italy bears directly upon 
her relations with France, as it is 
obvious that an Italian republic 
—could such a thing be formed 
could only exist as a dependant 
of its stronger neighbour, The 


Republican party has always peen 
French in its sympathies, and is 
consequently applauded and pat- 
ronised. All its aspirations are to 
be encouraged, even a little Irre- 
dentism not being at all out of 
place, as long as it is directed 
against the right persons. To 
rove that Irredentism will be 
Lovenbass to France, and conse- 
quently should be encouraged, M. 
Méreu has evolved out of his 
‘own consciousness the astounding 
theory that the Republican party 
only wish for Trieste and the Tren- 
tino, while the recovery of Nice is 
desired by the monarchy alone. It 
is hardly worth while to refute so 
absurd a statement. If M. Méreu 
will look up his history, he will 
find that the Republican party 
were in absolute despair about the 
cession of Nice—the birthplace of 
Garibaldi. Nay, more, Mr Lan- 
rence Oliphant. has related in his 
‘ Episodes in a Life of Adventure,’ 
how he was actually engaged with 
the great patriot leader and his 
Nizzard committee in preparing a 
coup de ma’, by which to put off 
the plebiscite at Nice, and give the 
people time to reflect. The fact is, 
that M. Méreu is confusing Nice 
with Savoy, about the loss of 
which essentially French province 
Italians in general do not care 
three straws, though the 
family who take their males 
it may be excused if they do 
harbour an entirely unpractical 
hankering after the home of their 
ancestors. This confusion would 
seem an act of extraordinary care- 
lessness, were it not that it suits 
M. Méreu’s line of argument so 
very conveniently. 

It is hardly clear what form of 
government would exist in the 
Italian republic of the future. M. 
Méreu is, to the full, as bi 
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as applied to Latin nations, as 
against the monarchy. “ The par- 


liamentary system,” he tells us,’ 


“does not secure either liberty, 
authority, or stability.” It may 
do for Anglo-Saxon nations, but 
to the Celt it is simply a curse. 
Obviously such a pernicious insti- 
tution cannot be admitted in the 
republic ; but what government is 
there to. be with neither king nor 
parliament? It is perhaps a sense 
of this difficulty which makes M, 
Méreu admit that the Italians will 
not have a good time of it under 
the republic ; but, he philosophi- 
cally remarks, “ at the worst, they 
will always be able to console 
themselves with the reflection 
that the worst possible republic 
is better than the best possible 
monarchy.” 

It seems rather doubtful whether 
the people of Italy wili find in this 
comforting remark any particular 
inducement to change a condition 
of affairs with which they are very 
well satisfied. Of course, our au- 
thor will not allow that this is the 
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real state of affairs. The tranquil- 
lity of Italy, he tells us, is decep- 
tive. “ What is it you have seen 
in Italy?” heasks. “Tranquillity, 
indifference, scepticism, 
tion, —is that all ” Wershorld cep 
most distinctly not, for we have 
seen none of these things. The 
tranquillity of the modern Italian 
is rather that of a man who, hav- 
ing built his house in the form he 
has chosen, goes quietly about his 
business in it, instead of racking 
his brains to find some way of im- 
proving its architecture. The lat 
ter frame of mind is, no doubt, the 
most in ing from an artistic 
point of view, and is also 
as providing additional employ- 
ment to professional architects— 
a most deserving class. Unfortu- 
eaeey Renee an eae 
e most practical } on the 
face of the earth, Rig we 
assured of the solidity and dura- 
bility of the st_ucture in which he 
is now living, has neither time nor 
inclination to listen to the 
tions of architects from Paris. 
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A TALE OF THE BULL-RING. 


I was early in my seat, for I. 


like above things to see the 
motley crowd of sun-burnt Span- 
iards: come trooping to their na- 
tional game. I was not in the 
sombra, or shady seats, for I 
prefer to take my place amongst 
the crowd, one of whom I almost 
am now; Jand, moreover, what 
right has.-4-penniless young art- 
ist to spend a dollar on seeing a 
bull-fight ? 

How noisy and hot and dusty 
they all looked as they trooped in 
and took their seats around me! 
I was surprised at tlie crowd; 
thero was no great matador going 
to kill bulls to-day, yet all the 
cheaper seats were filling. . 

I asked ray neighbour, a peasant 
in a flat black hat, breeches, and 
highly decorated gaiters, and. a 
bright waistcoat, and wearing his 
coat slung from the shoulders— 

“Sefior,” I said, “can you tell 
me why so many people are here 
to-day 1” 

He looked at me for a moment 
with an expression of surprise. 

“You do not know!” he spoke 
with a strong Andalusian accent. 
“Sebastian will kill the bull.” 

“Sebastian?” I said. ‘“Sefior, 
do not think me ignorant, but I 
know no bull-fighter of that nanie.” 

He laughed. 

“He has never killed a bull 
before; to-day is his first. He 
comes from this part ; that is why 
every one is here.” Then he added, 
“TI will tell you his story. Sebas- 
tian is only a muleteer, who once 
a-week drives a caravan of mules 
from his mountain to this 
town. Once a-week he comes with 
his burden of fruit. But he is 
poor; the mules are not his; he 
only works for another.” ’ He 


paused for a moment, and he 
added, * You are a stranger 
here?” 

“Yes,” I said. “TI only arrived 
yesterday.” 

“Then you do not know Juanita 
—La Bella Juanita we cali her?” 
He did not wait for me to an 
swer his question, but continued: 
“ Every onégalls“in love with Ju- 
anita, and Sebastian, like tho rest, 
did too. . He prayed and besought 
her , marry him; but she is 
proud, ‘and would not look at the 
fumble muleteer. But after a 
time his handsome face and oft- 
repeated: tale of love im 
her; so she told him she would 
marry him if he would kill a bull 
in the ring at to-day’s fair. But 
hush ! here she is.” 

.I tarned in the dircctien in 
which he was pointing, and gazed 
with astonishment at one the 
most lovely creatures it has ever 
been my lot to see. All eyes 
were fixed on her, P bag she was as 
impassive as if she were alone 
and unnoticed. Her light golden 
hair—not uncommon amongst the 
Spaniards — was bound up high 
upon her head, and surmounted by 
a dark crimson rose, which held in 
its place her mantilla of black lace; _ 
her dress was open slightly at tho 
neck, and showed a wonderfuily 
chiselled throat; her arms, too, 
were bare from the elbow, and 
rivalled in exquisite whiteness and 
shape her neck ; her dress was of 
bhack lace, while loosely thrown . 
over one shoulder was an em- 
broidered shawl. It surprised me 
that one of her station should be 
so well dressed, though it was not 
» dress that struck one so for- 
cibly—it was those great 
and dark lashes, the aed = 
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brows, the aquiline nose, the per- 
fect bow-shaped lips. 

She took her seat amongst the 
common people, who made way 
for her on every side, but whom 
she entirely ignored. No sooner 
was she settled than she drew out 
a great fan of black lace, which 
she opened and closed in regular 
monotony, leaning back with a 
weary look in her half-closed eyes 
and a smile on her brilliant lips. 

It was time ‘the bull-fight com- 
menced, and already the impatient 
Spaniards were shouting and call- 
ing, but as yet the gobernador 
had not taken his seat in the box 
reserved. J was all impatient to 
see Sebastian, and his was to be 
the first bull killed. I gazed at 
hazard round the ring—what an 
anomaly it presented! Near me, 
but in the better seats, were a lady 
and her two little girls, whom she 
was feeding on chocolates, and 
_ whose tiny hands were all ready 
to clap the victorious matador. 
Behind and around me were the 
jaunting dusty crowd, amongst 
whom passed and repassed the 
sellers of water with their shrill 
cry of “Agua, agua fresca,” and 
the vendors of biscuits and nuts. 
Below is the arena with its burn- 
ing yellow sand, a miniature desert ; 
above——- Suddenly the band 
commenced to play; I turned and 
saw that the administrator's box 
was no longer empty. A small 
man in a black coat and silk hat 
had taken his seat, surrounded by 
half-a-dozen officers in full uni- 
form, and a lady or two. One by 
one the spears of the picadors were 
handed to him, and he measured 
the points to see that none were 
beyond the prescribed length— 
sufficient to slightly wound and 
enrage the bull without endanger- 
‘ ing its life or injuring it seriously. 
Clear above the music of the band 
rang out the notes of a bugle. 
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A great folding-gate was thrown 
open, and the procession entered 
—five matadors and four picadors, 
the latter mounted on their horses, 
which looked well weary of the 
life they were so soon to end, 

Four of the matadors were pro- 
fessionals ; the fifth—to whom was 
given the place of honour in the 
centre and slightly ahead—was 
Sebastian. All eyes were turned 
on him. Pale—paler, doubtless, 
from the scarlet and gold costume 
he was wearing—but dignified and 
graceful, he approached the ad- 
ministrator’s box, before which he 
bowed, as did the others. 

Two minutes later the picadors 
were placed, and Sebastian walked 
to the side of the arena, for his 
was the last item in the perform- 
ance—the killing of the bull. He 
came close to where I was sitting, 
and bowed to Juanita. His face 
was deadly pale, but never in my 
life have I seen a more determined 
look to do—or die. 

His aquiline nose, his almond 
eyes, with thin black lashes and 
brows, his fine upper lip and 
slightly heavy chin, formed as 
striking a face as one could see, 
He was very handsome—hand- 
somer almost than Juanita herself, 
who acknowledged his bow with a 
scarcely perceptible sign of recog- 
nitioi. over the top of her fan and 
a slight elevation of her eyebrows, 
as though there was nothing tragic 
in the scene, but was one of every- 
day occurrence. 

A gate is opened in the arena. 
With a roar, and a shout from the 
people, the bull rushes from his 
darkened cell into the ring. He 
looks round him ; ‘for a moment he 
paws the ground, then, led on by 
the moving cloak of one of the 
matadors, he charges. A graceful 
bend of the body and a slight 
movement to one side, and the bull 
has passed his quarry, who stands 
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untouched and smiling behind him ; 
again he three times in 
quick succession,—but his horns 
touch nothing more solid than the 
crimson cloak, which waves above 
his head each time as he passes 
the matador. For a moment 
“toro” stands as if stupefied then 
espies a larger and safer bait, and 
with a fearful rush lifts horse and 
picador into the air, hurling them 
to the ground in a heap, The 
matadors are quick, however ; and 
while the picador is being helped 
to his feet, and the atiendants are 
unsaddling the horse, fast bleeding 
to death from a wound in its side, 
they call off the bull by waving 
their cloaks and keep his atten- 
tion fixed’on themselves. He isa 
good bull. The people are delight- 
ed. “Bravo, toro!” they cry. 
““ Bravissimo |” 

Another horse falls dead, the 
third is wounded and led out, the 
fourth killed; but the Spaniards 
are not satisfied in their love of 
blood. 

“ Mas caballos / mas caballos /” 1 
they cry—even the two little chil- 
dren with their mother cry “ Mas 
caballos/” Another is led in and 
killed. Then the bugle sounds, 
and the second part of the per- 
formance commences, 

Two of the matadors step to the 
side of the arena, leaving their 
cloaks, and taking in peas iy a 
banderillo—a wooden stick about 
eighteen inches long, with a metal 
forked point, the whole covered 
with gay-coloured paper and rib- 
bons. They step into the centre of 
the ring, and poising themselves 
on tipt-e, holding the banderillos 
far above their heads at arm’s- 
length, face the bull. A moment 
the now furious beast pauses, then 
with a charge makes for one of 
his adversaries; for a second all 


is a cloud of dust, in which the 
advancing forms of bull and man 
are scarcely discernible ; the next, 
the bull is bellowing round the 
ring with the points of the ban- 
derillos fast in his shoulders, and 
the banderillero is smiling and 
bowing unscathed, There is no 
need for fire-banderillos on this 
bull. Four times does he receive 
the sharp forked points, and four 
times does ho miss his man, 

The bugle sounds. 

Sebastian, who up till now has 
gazed in a careless way at the 
scene, steps forward, takes the 
sword and the flag, and with a 
gallant stride marches to the ad- 
ministrator’s box, where he swears 
to kill the bull. 

There is a deafening cheer as 
he throws his hat amongst the 
people, to be held till he returns 
victorious—or dead. 

I turned instinctively toward 
Juanita ; she was leaning back in 
her seat, slowly fanning herself, 
her half-closed eyes scarcely con- 
veying even an expression of in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

Sebastian faces the bull, the 
flag in his left hand, his eyes 
watching the beast’s. His hand 
is as steady as a rock. 

The bull charges ; I drew a quick 
breath ; Sebastian is all right ; 

y, with the ease of a prac- 
tised bull-fighter,*he escaped the 
horns, which merely touched the 
scarlet figg. 


unscathed, but as yet he has had 
no chance of killing the bull. He 
is facing it now ; slowly he raises 
the sword—the point never trem- 
bles. For one second all is dust, 





1 More horses, 
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the next I saw his manly form laid 
out full length in the sand. 

Accustomed as I am to bull- 
fights, I shuddered. 

-“ He is killed!” cry th 
“he is killed!” _ The bu never 
looks at him passing on to 
attack the cloak of ene of the 
matadors. I gaze at Juanita once 
more. Her expression has not 
altered to the least degree ; her 
fan merely vibrates a little quicker. 
I hated that woman. 

A shout from the people recalls 
my attention. Sebastian has risen, 
picked up the sword and flag, and 
' is facing the bull once more. There 
was silence in the ring like death. 
Again the sword is raised, again 
all is dust, again a form lies pros- 
trate in the sand— but this time it 
isthe bull! Sebastian has killed it 


at one stroke, a feat seldom accom- 
plished by even the masters of the 
art. 
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bowed. He is paler than ever, but 
a smile of victory li hts up his lips. 
Then sword in hand he turned, ap- 
_ proached and faced Juanita, his 
dark eyes gazing into her face. 
Her ion is the same as ever ; 
as he bows to her, she never alters 
a feature. There is no smile of 
encouragement, scarcely a sign of 
recognition ; she plucks a 

however, from her breast 


_ throws it to him. 


He stoops and picks it up, and 
with his eyes fixed on hers, lifts 
it towards his lips,—hesitates,— 
throws ts to the ground aiid Sones 
ples it under foot. 

A deafening cheer arises from 
the crowd—cheer upon cheer. 

I look for Juanita. She has left 
the ring. 

Five minutes later, as Sebastian 
passed through the archway into 
the open air, still in his scarlet and 
gold, a dagger was buried deep in 


Never have I heard such a his 


’ shout as rang through and through 
the building as Sebastian ap- 


proached the gobernador and 


I saw Juanita do it, and it was 
the only time I ever saw her 
smile, 
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RAILWAYS—THEIR 


THE question of the introduction 
of railways into is one which, 
to the exclusion of almost every 
other, engages that little modicum 
of attention so generously bestowed 
by the British public on the affairs 
of the Flowery Land. 

There is no doubt that the 
Central Government at Pekin has 
for several years been seriously 
considering the question, though 
principally from a military point 
of view. The late war with France 
brought it to the front, as one of 
the highest strategic importance ; 
because, during that war the coast 
of China was blockaded by French 
fleets so powerful that the Ohinese 
navy, convoying transports, could 
never attempt to cope with them. 
It therefore became impossible, ex- 
cept by marches of inconceivable 
difficulty, to send reinforcements 
from the armies of tthe North, 
drilled and disciplined by Euro- 

to the aid of the courageous 
but badly armed and undisciplined 
irregulars who were fighting on the 
frontier of Ohina and Tonquin. 
When one recalls the hot unfre- 
quent defeats which the French 
arms sustained at the hands of 
those dauntless bands, aided as 
they were by the fearful climate, 
it is difficult to predict what the 
result might have been, had the 
Imperial Government possessed the 
means, as it did the will, of large- 
ly reinforcing their frontier armies. 
The Ohinese Government is there- 
fore naturally anxious that another 
war with a European Power shall 
not find them labouring under the 
same disabilities. 

Hence the oft-repeated rumours 
—unreliable they often are — of 
negotiations in reference to rail- 
ways. The Imperial Government, 
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with a keenness of mental vision 
for which the would-be railway 
financiers and constructors by no 
means give it credit, is anything 
but blind to the intense desire of 
eadh and all of the representatives 
or syndicates of the great commer- 
cial Powers to secure contracts 
for such important undertakings 
as railways in China may prove. 
In the hope, therefore, of securing 
their own terms in the end, the 
Government in the meantime 
dallies with them. all, playing one 
off against the other, and quietly 
laughing in its sleeve at the game 
of conjpstitive underbidding which 
goes.on. 

Two difficulties—visionary, we 
maintain, rather than real—have 
been put forward in regard to the 
introduction of railways. 

Firstly, there is the hostility 
— undeniable — of the provincial 
governors and officials, who know 
full well that extensive railway 
construction would be a mortal 
blow at their supremacy, and the 
death-knell of their ill-gotten gains. 
Assuredly Mr Colquhoun has good 
ground for his statement that a 
great trunk-line from Pekin to 
Canton, some 1500 miles in length, 
would prove the “regenerator” 
of China. Passing over the com- 
mercial advantages of such a line, 
which would act as a feeder to 
several of the great water high- 
ways, striking them at right angles, 
there can be little doubt that the 
practical carrying into effect of 
this scheme would do more than 


anything else towards the destruc- 
tion of the present system of local 
government. The corruption of 
the unspeakable Turk is as purity 
itself when compared with the 
unbridled rapacity and elastic 
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“squeezing” capacity of the pro- 
yincial officials of China, from sil- 
ver-buttoned mandarin to coral- 
crested Viceroy. But their op- 
position must succumb to the ever- 
increasing authority of the en- 
ightened men now at the head 
the Imperial Government, as 
it has, within recent years, been 
again and again compelled to yield. 
It must not be forgotten that the 
Central Government will now pro- 
bably be backed up in a progres- 
sive policy by Prince Chun, the 
father of the youthful Emperor. 
We ought not to place very much 
faith in the rumours that have 
recently reached this country to 
the effect that the young Emperor 
is about to place himself in the 
hands of the apostles of the old 
dispensation. The report that the 
Imperial sanction for the exten- 
sion of the existing Kaiping-Tien- 
tsin Railway to Tungchow or Pekin 


has been withdrawn for the mo-, 


ment, may be true, but the exten- 
sion to the capital cannot now be 
long delayed. China has at last 
put her ‘hand to the plough, and 


with the uis Tseng at Pekin, 
Li Hung Chang at Tientsin, and 
@ young generation of progressively 
inclined statesmen likely to come 
to the -front, it will be almost im- 
possible for her to go back. But, 
nevertheless, it is certainly true 
that the Emperor, if he elects to 
range himself on the side of pro- 
gress, has it in his power to give 
the forward motion a greatly ac- 
celerated momentum. It may 
seem a puerile argument in favour 
of the probable construction of 
railways in Ohina, to mention that 
the Son of Heaven possesses a 
model railway within the Imperial 
Palace grounds at Pekin, and that 
it is reported that one of his 
favourite amusements is to act 
the réle of i iver; but, at 
least, he will be familiarised with 
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the idea. And it must not be 
forgotten that the ruler of China 
is a secular potentate of unlimited 
power; but he adds to his temporal 
power a sacred authority, the sanc- 
tion of which is greater far, for he 
is not only the high priest of 
religion, alone thought worthy to 
offer expiation for the sins of his 
people on’ the great white marble 
altar of the Temple of Heaven at 
Pekin; he is not only an earth- 
ly vicegerent—he wields a sacred 
power more absolute than ever 
Jewish high priest or Pope of 
Rome has done; for the Son of 
Heaven is looked upon by his 
subjects as the reigning represen- 
tative of Deity itself, and the local 
governments of Ohina stand in 
such awe of a few strokes of the 
dréad vermilion pencil, that an 
autograph letter of the Emperor 
is received with the burning of 
incense and the perform of 
that abject form of worship 
as the kotow or: nine knockings, a 
ceremony which the refusal—on 
the part .f foreign envoys—to per- 
form at the foot of the Dragon 
Throne formerly gave rise to no 
little difficulty, and much discus- 
sion in Ohinese official quarters. 
The people, tco, are becoming 
gradually inoculated with and 
accustomed to Western ideas. 
They have seen these ideas prac- 
tically carried out—as, for instance, 
in telegraph construction — and 
they perceive and feel the benefit. 
Secondly; there is to us the 
almost unintelligible argument 
against railways expressed by thé 
single word “ Feng-shui,” a word 
which to the Celestial conveys 
more meaning than columns of 
explanation to the uninitiated 
“barbarian.” As, however, &@ 
discourse on “ Feng-shui” might 
prove as wearisome to the reader 
as it would be here irrelevant, I 
shall content myself with a single 
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word of explanation. Ohina, be it 
known,-is one vast charnel-house. 
The dead are for the most part 
buried, not, as with us, in ground 
set apart for that purpose (though 
one frequently lights upon ceme- 
teries duly chosen with regard to 
their “lucky ” positions), but they 
are simply laid down anywhere and 
everywhere, Few things strike the 
traveller more than the Chinese 
mode of sepulture. Burial-mounds 
and coffins —the latter sometimes 
exposed in all their hideous bare- 
ness, at other times wrapped up in 
matting like large chests of tea— 
meet the eye at every turn. The 

an, as is well known, main- 
tains a sacred reverence for the 
spot where his relatives, and 
especially his ancestors, have been 
buried, and for his native locality 
as the religiously desired place 
of his own ultimate sepulture. 
Whatever, then, interferes with the 
sacredness of the spot, and with 
the ministering services of the 
“wind and water spirits,” is 
looked upon as anathema. Rail- 
ways are considered decidedly un- 
canhy. There is no denying the 
fact. But there is also no deny- 
ing that the reverence of the aver- 
age Oelestial for the graves of his 
ancestors is only second to his rever- 


ence for the almighty dollar. This- 


has been proved times without num- 
ber in the neighbourhood of the 
treaty ports, where the foreigner 
has erected his own “uncanny” 
abodes, which frequently inter- 
fered with the “Feng-shui” of 
places of burial, or, as was often 
the case, necessitated the removal 
of the burial - mounds or coffins ; 
but a few dollars to the represen- 
tative of the family almost invari- 
ably smoothed the difficulty. In 
a country, then, liké China, where 
there are fertile plains of vast ex- 
tent, and which, therefore, present 
few engineering d@ifhculties ; in a 


in the worid exists in an inexhaust- 
ible supply—labour which, from the 
wonderful aptitude for acquiring 
proficiency, inborn in every China- 
man, would soon become skilled 


labour — the sum at which the | 


Chinese assess the damage to the 
ves of their ancestors would 
add but a small amount to the 
mileage cost of the Iron Roads. It 
may be remembered that a few 
years ago a railway about eight 
miles in length was laid down be- 
tween Shanghai and Woosung, near 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-ki 
It succeeded extremely well—so 
well, in fact, that the provincial 
authorities became alarmed lest 
the success might be used as a 
precedent and an argument for 
further construction, and it was 
bought from the British house 
which had constructed it; and 
- then, to the horror of the foreign 


community, the rails were torn up | 


and shipped to Formosa, on the 
shores of which they lie rusting at 
the present moment. This rail- 
way was carried through one of 
the most densely coffined districts 
I came across in China, but the 
“ Feng-shui” opposition was easily 
overcome. Besides, it is not-impos- 
sible that: the vermilion pencil it- 
self may be called into requisition 
in the form of an edict dealing in a 
summary manner with the ques- 
tion of ancestor compensation. 
The thin end of the wedge has 
now been inserted, in the laying 
down of a railway from the Kai- 
ping coal-mines to Tientsin on the 
Peiho. The effect of this railway 


- will be an immense increase in the 


output of Kaiping coal, and in the 
demand for it, especially by steam- 
ers engaged in the coasting-trade 
between Tientsin and Shanghai. 
These steamers formerly burned 
Takasima or Mikke coal brought 
from Japan; but Japanese coal will 
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now be superseded, owing to the 


advent of the railway, as well: as 
to the placing of the agency of 
Kaiping—coal in the hands of a 
British house at Tientsin, which 
insists on the coal sent to that 
treaty port being selected from 
those seams suitable for steamer 
consumption, and the highest am- 
bition of which is, not to cheat 
the steamer companies, as was the 
short-sighted but chief end of the 
Chinese agent, to the temporary 
ruin of the reputation of the 
Kaiping coal. The railway will 
enormously increase the export of 
coal to Shanghai; and once it 
establishes a position for itself 
in that great emporium of the 
far East, it will doubtless, from 
its undeniable superiority to Taka- 
sima or Mikke coal, drive the 
Japanese article from the market, 
and be exclusively used in all the 
coasting voyages. 

In connection with the Kaiping- 
Tientsin Railway, there is a curi- 
ous and interesting note in Wil- 
liams’s ‘Middle Kingdom,’ that 
splendid monument of nearly half 
a century’s residence in China. At 
the time of the conversation re- 
ferred to, Mr Williams represent- 
ed the Government of the United 
States at Pekin. He says :— 


“ The reserved force in the Chinese 
character was very strikingly brought 
out in a New- Year's at Pekin, 
which the writer remembers, in 1870, 
_ topic came ee 

iminish the e getti 
from the prion, wy city Corhich w 
to that time was carried on cam 
and wr - so as to — | 
reach of the poor e. 
a tram-road as the best plan for the 
| miles’ distance from the mines, 
and involving trifling expense. After 
listening to the plan, Wan-siang, one 
of the -members of the Board of 
Revenue, and Prince Kung, ther 
exclaimed, ‘Tieh-lu lai liao ! -lu 
lai liao!’ (Railroads are coming in 
time !)” 
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But the real difficulty which 
blocks the way of extensive rail- 
way construction in Ohina is 
financial in its nature. It is 
primarily a question of ways and 
means, qualified, so to speak, by 
the important question of 
ment. The Ohinese Government 
is not in a position to advance the 
capital necessary for any great 
undertaking, except by borrowing. 
Now, though the credit of the 
Imperial Government stands high 
on the foreign bourse, as evidenced 
by the London Stock Exchange 
quotations of Chinese loans, it 
must be remembered that the 


Joreign debt of the empire — 


which, by the way, is almost en- 
tirely held by those interested in 
the country, who understand the 
value of the interest guarantee— 
is a mere bagatelle, the total 
amount being under £5,000,000, 
redeemable in the course of a few 
years. The interest on the foreign 
debt is guaranteed by the revenue 
derivable from the dues on foreign 
commerce, collected by the Im- 
perial Maritime Oustoms. But 
the gross revenue under this head 
is by no means v pres- 
ent (whatever it may be in the 
—S under £4,000,000 annually 
—so that the surplus, after paying 
the interest on the existing foreign 
debt and the maintenance expense 
of the customs service (even sup- 
posing such surplus were alto- 
geth-r free), could not support a 
huge foreign loan brought out for 
the construction of strategic rail- 
ways in Ohina, which might or 
might not prove financially and 
commercially successful. Of course 
the total revenue of the Chinese 
Empire must be something en- 
ormous; but owing to the pro- 
consular system of provincial gov- 
ernment, it is quite impossible to 
arrive at a trustw estimate, 
while the reticence of the Pekin 
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authorities baffles any attempt to - 
calculate even the net revenue at 
the disposal of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Viceroys may be said 
to farm the revenues of their re- 
spective provinces, and they are 
left pretty much to their own 
devices in regard to taxation, as 
long as they annually pay the 
customary tribute into the Pekin 
exchequer. 

When one thinks of the capital 
which might be profitably em- 
ployed in the construction of rail- 
ways to act as “feeders” to the 
great water highways—+.c., through 
those parts of the empire where 
they are an absolute commercial 
necessity,—in 1886 the average 
interest return on the total rail- 
way capital of India amounted to 
5:9 per cent, in 1887 to 5.3 per 
cent—-it is clear that to borrow in 
an adequate manner, the Chinese 
Government would have to re- 
model the system of revenue col- 
lection, either by placing the en- 
tire customs revenue under trust- 
worthy foreign control, or in some 
other way altering the present 
system of local government. Un- 
til some tangible and reliable in- 
terest guarantee, similar to that 
of the customs revenue derivable 
from foreign trade, is held out, 
China can never float large rail- 
way loans,—at least as long as 
it is made a condition that the 
management of the railways shall 
remain in Ohinese hands. 

But: the question may be asked, 
sup there is an opening 
for the profitable employment 
of foreign capital in Chinese rail- 
ways, why do foreigners them- 
selves not find the necessary 
funds and take the risk, as they 
have done in those Indian rail- 
ways the interest of which is not 
guaranteed. by the State? The 
reply is very simple. The Chinese 
Government would be charmed to 


-get European or American finan- — 
ciers to find the necessary capital — 
to construct: the railways ; but they 
are not yet prepared to intrust the 
management to foreigners with 
whom they might any day find - 
themselves at war, when the 
foreign managers would for ob- 
vious reasons receive their pass- 
ports, and the whole system would 
be disorganised, with no skilled 
management available at a time 
when of all others it was most 
necessary. I am aware that the 
financial result of the working of 
some twenty-seven miles of the 
Kaiping Railway has been such 

as to warrant the declaration in 
the first annual report of a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent; but, on the 
other hand, taking the past history 
of the native China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company as a 
typical example of what honesty 
in Chinese railway management 
might mean, foreign financiers 
would naturally refuse to risk 
their capital without a reliable 
Government guarantee, except on 
the condition of their being allowed 
not only to construct the railways, 
but also to manage them. I re 
collect discussing the railway ques- 
tion with a gentleman in China, 
who, as head of one of the test 
commercial houses of the far East, 
was in a position to express an 
opinion to which too great import- 
ance could hardly be attached. He 
stated that he knew for a certainty 
that the Government was most seri- 
ously and anxiousl, considering the 
railway problem, and further, that 
his own long experience of Ohina 
led him unhesitatingly to express 
the opinion that as surely as rail- 
ways were built and placed under 
Chinese management, so surely 
would they come to utter ruin, 
and that then at least, if not 
before, the Government would 
realise the impossibility of honest 
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native management. The moment 
the Government is prepared to in- 
trust railways commercially neces- 
sary to foreign management, there 
will be little difficulty in raising 
the capital required. 

These two difficulties of ways 
and means, and management, ac- 
count for the failure which has 
hitherto attended the attempted 
introduction on a great scale of 
railways into China. 

Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of 
Chihli, a powerful advocate of the 
necessity for the immediate build- 
ing of railways, is desirous also of 
seeing the immense coal and iron 
fields of the empire energetically 
worked, and he is also desirous 
that the rails should be manu- 
factured in China itself. It is 
known that great coal and iron 
deposits exist in close proximity 
to one another; but further in- 
vestigation is necessary before it 
can be definitely stated that the 
deposits can be’ worked with an 
economy sufficient to keep out for- 
eign rails. The evidence we have 
at present points in this direction, 
though it is not yet conclusive, 
It would therefore be premature 
to express any opinion on the 
patriotic Viceroy’s proposal. 

Having now briefly sketched the 
difficulties which for the moment 
bar the progress of any great de- 
velopment of railway enterprise in 
China, it remains for us to look at 
the question from a point of view 
which I venture to think has not 
yet received the consideration 
which is its due. 

Travel in China, and inquiry 
and investigation conducted on 
the spot, lead me to believe that 
in many quarters an exaggerated 
importance is attached to the.com- 
mercial, as, distinguished from the 
strategic, value to the empire of 
a great railway system. 

One often hears India put for- 


ward as a proof of what railways 
will do for China, It is stated, and 
with perfect truth, that the Indian 
railway system is the main cause 
of the present vast commerce of 
that empire, and it is argued that 
the extensive introduction of rail- 
ways into Ohina would produce a 
similar result. And no doubt it 
would, provided only that a great 
railway system were a sine qua non 
to China as it is to India. But the 
two cases are not only not analo- 
gous—they are widely different. 
In India, railways are an absolute 
necessity for the maintenance of 
the present volume of trade. In 
China, a railway system can ever 
occupy more than a secondary posi- 
tion. It will be a powerful and 
most important auwiliary, but 
not the mainspring of commercial 
activity. 

And for this reason. In India, 
save in the north, there are few 
rivers of any importance navigable 
for large craft to any great dis- 
tance from the sea. For the dis- 
tribution, therefore, from and to 
the coast of the imports and ex- 
ports, and of the vast internal local 
trade of the empire, err is very 
] dependent upon her iron 
me But ¢ the aaah China is 
far otherwise, intersected as the 
richest and most productive pro- 
vinces are by a water-system, nat- 
ural and aftificial, of unparalleled 
magnitude and efficiency, whereby 
China appears to the traveller jour- 
neying in the interior, as a huge 
network or labyrinth of water- 
highways, with which, for econ- 
omy of transport, railways cannot 
compete. 

Roads in the ifterior of the em- 
pire are few and far between ; and 
my own experience of travelling in 
springless carts over the now deep- 
ly serrated surface of the ruins of 
these once magnificent highways, 
paved as they had been long cen- 
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turies ago with colossal stone slabs 
of enormous weight, and now long 
left without repair, was an experi- 
ence of such intense physical agony 
that there are few things I should 
look forward to with more abject 
horror than a repetition of one of 
these bone-breaking expeditions. 
“Good for ten years, bad for ten 
thousand,” as the Chinese proverb 
puts it. And taking into account 
the extremely meagre supply of 
beasts of burden other than human 
beings who, when it becomes neces- 
sary to diverge from river or canal, 
form to an extent almost incon- 
ceivable in this country the pack- 
carriers of China, and taking into 
consideration the marvellous facili- 
ties for cheap water-carriage, it is 
not a matter for much astonish- 
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‘the increased means of the people to 


pay,—are among ‘the results certain 
to follow. And apart from these, the 
recurrence of famines, in one or more 
districts, occurring from want of trans- 
port, would be ayoided. The cost of 
cart-transport from the Chihli plain to 
Shansi, during the late famine, was 
officially stated to be £12 per ton !” 
These views I humbly endorse, 
and I would especially draw at- 
tention to the great controlling 
and administrative value to the 
Central Government of trunk- 
lines, which would prove so 
powerful an instrument for the 
destruction of the malversations 
and corruptions of the provincial 
officials; but at the same time 
what I desire to bring out is this, 
that, looking at the question broad- 
ly, there cannot be as great a pro-. 


ment that a large proportion of jitable outlet for capital invested 


the ancient land-highways have 
been allowed to lapse into ruin. 
In any adequate calculation of the 
commercial as distinguished from 
the military value of railways to 
China, an impartial opinion of the 
legion of water-highways radiating 
through the provinces ought to be 
the foundation upon which a true 
estimate is based. 

_I do not for a moment desire to 
minimise the importance of specific 
individual railway enterprise to 
Ohina. Mr Colquhoun—and it 
would be difficult to light on any 
authority whose opinion is entitled 
to more respect—says in a letter 
to the ‘Times’ in 1884 :— 


“In addition to the commercial 
benefit to be derived.from a cheap 
and secure means of ere 
are other t reasons for the intro- 
duction of the railway. The improved 
Gov ent control ; the social bene- 
fits ded, thcvegh 2 the a 
provi t new regions 0 
up, for the partially em bevel and 
poorly _ portion of fw nag 
tion; the augmentation of the im- 
perial revenue by the more direct 


payment of duties and taxes; and 


in railways in Ohina as there will 
be in India, even when the present 
railway system there is largely 
extended. 

On the other hand, from _ per- 
sonal observation of that part of 
the empire through which it is 
proposed to lay one trunk-line of 
railway, and from what I saw and 
heard of other parts of the empire 
through which it is also proposed 
to construct railways, I firmly be- 
lieve in the commercial importance 
and, under honest foreign manage- 
ment, the financial success of indi- 
vidual undertakings, where wuater- 
carriage fails. For example, when 
the projected railway referred to 
above, and which has been author- 
ised by the Government for stra- 
tegic purposes as well as for com- 
mercial reasons, has been completed 
between Taku on the Gulf of Pe- 
chili to Tungchow or Pekin, and 
possibly extended to Kalgan on 
the frontier of the Desert of 
Gobi, there is one among many 
branches of commerce which will 
probably at once, owing to the 
great reduction in the cost of land- 
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carriage, assume dimensions hith- 
erto undreamed of. I refer to the 
overland trade in tea, principally 
compressed brick tea, from - 
kow and Foochow to Mongolia, 
Siberia, and even Russia; and the 
increase in this trade will assume 
greater dimensions still if the Rus- 
sian merchants and exporters carry 
out their project of laying a line of 
the portable Decauville railway 
across the Desert of Gobi itself, 
from Kalgan to Ourga, near the 
Siberian frontier. If this latter 
scheme be accomplished, it is esti- 
mated that the army of 50,000 
camels engaged in transporting tea 
from Ohina across the Great Desert 
to Russian. territory might be re- 
duced to 10,000. It is not pro- 
posed to use locomotives in the 
desert, but to make use of the 
eamels themselves to draw the 
trucks. 

A word as to this overland trade 
in tea. It is well known that 
most of the tea intended for con- 


sumption in European Russia has 
been diverted from the overland 
route, and now goes to Russia by 


steamer, either vid London or 
direct to Odessa. The finest tea 
of all, owing to a prevalent opinion 
that sea-carriage impairs the flav- 
our, still goes overland ; but though 
Russians are in the habit of paying 
prices for’ tea unheard of in this 
country, the caravans would have 
little to depend on now, if they 
trusted for support to the tea 
which still continues to go over- 
land to Russia. They rely, how- 
ever, on the carriage of the coarse 
brick tea which is consumed in 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Siberia. 
On my way back to Pekin from 
visiting the Great Wall, I met 
numerous large armed caravans 
of camels, laden with tea, and 
often preceded by a picturesque 
fierce looking Tartar horseman, 
lance in hand,- who glared rather 
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ferociously at the strange “ 

devil.” The demand for brick tea 
—manufactured at Hankow, six 
hundred miles up the Yang-tse- 
kiang, and Foochow on the Min, 
whence it is shipped to Tientsin— 
is great, and annually increasing, 
thé inhabitants of Mongolia, Man- 
churia, and Siberia using it both 
as food and drink, while some- 
times it even takes the place of 
currency, the value of articles being 
calculated in bricks of tea. In 
spite of the fact that this trade is 
so hopelessly weighted by the enor- 
mous charges for overland carriage, 
the demand is so ‘+ that more 
than 60,000,000 lbs., principally 
brick, were conveyed overland in 
1887 to Mongolia, Siberia, and 
Russia vid Kalgan—that is to say, 
an amount equal to about one- 
third of the total annual consump- 
tion of Great Britain. It is there- 
fore not difficult to imagine the 
sudden development which will 
take place in this trade alone, when 
a not inconsiderable proportion of 
the heavy “overland charges are 
knocked off by the advent of a rail- 
way. And tea is only one of the 
many specific articles of commerce 
for which this railway will create 
an intensified demand. Coal, for 
instance, which is found within 
sixty miles of the-eapital, and now 
costs from £3 to £4 sterling per 
ton at Pekin, will probably bc 
reduced in price to considerably 
under £1. 

Another railway scheme, and 
one of great magnitude, is the weil- 
known project of Mcssrs Oolqu- 
houn and Holt-Hallet for the 
reaching of Yunnan, the mosi 
southerly province of Ohina, by a 
line vid Burmah, Siam, and the 
Shan States. It may be argued 
that this is not a Chinese railway. 
Strictly speaking, it is not; but {he 
raison d’étre of the scheme is to vap 
one of the richest mineral districts 
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in the world, and that district is 
situated in the south of Ohina. It 
is needless to talk of railways for 
Yunnan until this, or some other 
equally or more approved, trunk 
outlet has been completed. Pass- 
ing over as foreign to this paper 
any notice of the stimulating effect 
on the internal: commerce of Siam 
and the Shan States which such a 
railway would produce, it is useless 
to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that, until such an outlet becomes 
un fait accompli, the mineral wealth 
of south-western Yunnan must 
remain sealed and undeveloped. 
For Messrs Colquhoun and Holt- 
Hallet have shown that the mine- 
rally rich part of this, comparatively 
speaking, agriculturally poor and 
sparsely populated province is 
practically inaccessible to any of 
the great southern rivers of China 
and Indo-China, such as the Can- 
ton or Pearl river, the Song-ka 
or Red river of Tonquin, the 


Mekong, the Salween, and also, 
unfortunately for us, the Irra- 


waddy. The last would have 
made a magnificent highway to 
south - western China had it not 
been for these terrific mountain 
passes, , and ravines, which 
biock what would otherwise have 
formed the natural trade-route 
bétween Talifu in Yunnan and 
Bhamo in Burmah, the latter town 
being the terminus of the fleet of 
that most deservedly successful, 
because courageously and fearlessly 
energetic enterprise, the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. Of course a 
railway between Bhamo and Talifu 
is not a physical impossibility, if, 
as Mr Colborne Baber, who was 
attached to the Grosvenor Mission 
to Yunnan, tersely puts it, share- 
holders can be got who will look 
forward with confidence to a series 
of Mont Cenis tunnels and Menai 
bridges. Mr Baber, who has tra- 
versed the country, and is an im- 
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partial authority, also says that 
if British trade ever follows this 
route, he will be delighted and as- 
tonished in about equal proportions. 
It is not the object of this paper ~ 
to advocate the claims of the Col- 
quhoun Hallet, in opposition to 
any other railway scheme for the 
tapping of the riches of south- 
western Ohina, It has been men- 
tioned simply because it is a 
scheme to which the public are 
not altogether strangers. If it 
should be found that the difficul- 
ties of railway construction be- 
tween Bhamo and Talifu have 
been exaggerated, that it is pos- 
sible for Burmah to reap the 
benefit of the through route, the 
writer’s delight will not be less 
than that of Mr Baber. 

The above are only two of many 
instances which might be quoted 
to prove that railways in the right 
place will act as powerful agents 
in stimulating the commerce of the 
great empire of the East. But I 
reiterate my firm belief that, look- 
ing at the future railway system 
of China as a whole, it can never 
rival that of India, which is, and 
will be, the mainspring of the de- 
velopment of that empire; but 
rather that it will occupy the posi- 
tion of a mighty auxiliary, while 
the vast labyrinth of navigable 
water-highways will play the part 
of primary importance, navigated, 
as they undoubtedly will be in the 
not far distant future, by innumer- 
able steam flotillas. 

Over £175,000,000 have al- 
ready been invested in the con- 
struction of some 15,000 miles of 
railway in India. 

Nature in the rivers, and man 
in the countless canals, have already, 


‘done for Ohina what it. has taken 


the expenditure of the above enor- 
mous capital to do for India. In 
China the “ ent way” is 
already laid down and it now only, 
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remains for us, if we are wise, to 
provide, at a comparatively unim- 
portant outlay, what I may be 
permitted to call the “ rolling 
stock,” in the form of river steam- 
ers, to take the place of the un- 
wieldy and antiquated junks, ad- 
ditionally, handicapped as they are 
by the terrors of Likin extortion. 
When this is done, as ti will be by 
others if not by ourselves, it will 
cause such @ development in the 
commerce of China, both foreign and 
local, as the expenditure of one hun- 
dred times the capital im rathoays 
alone will not accomplish. 

Let us dismiss froni our minds 
for the prescnt the vision, how- 
ever fascinating, of a great railway 
system for China, modelled on the 
present and future railway system 
of India. Let us rather, as a pre- 
liminary step at least, utilise the 
means already provided by nature 
and by man, and when we have 
our steamers radiating through the 
interior, and it is ther proved 
that individual railways are neces- 
sary in order to reach what are 
known to be rich tracts of coun- 
try inaccessible to any navigable 
waterway, then, by all means, let 
such railway schemes be ventilated 
and agitated. 

It is not meant to suggest that 
parallel water and railway systems 
are under all circumstances incom- 
patible with the success of both. 
Facts would not bear out that 
statement, but in the meantime 
our endeavour ought to be to 
get these great water-systems of 
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China opened, which still remuin 


sealed to foreign enterprise, and 


eur home merchants and manufac- 
turers will do far more to benefit 
themselves than the railway finan- 
ciers will ever do by urging our 
Government te approach the Cen- 
tral Government at Pekin on the 
subject. It can be proved not 
only that it is for the good of the 
Chinese Empire, but also that it is 
for the financial advantage of the 
Pekin Government, to acogde to any 
such request. And be it remem- 
bered, it is far easier for the Central 
Governme.t to deal with the pro- 
vincial officials, when it can plead 
pressure from vithout as a reason 
for energetic progress and vigorous 
reform from within. 

No words of mine could bring 
this paper to a more appropriate 
close than the fol-owing quotation 
from a famous speech of Lord 
Palmerston :— 


“Every one must know that on the 
extension of our commerce depend the 
prosperky of our country, the accumu- 

tion of our capital, the abundance of 
our revenues, and the strength and 
prosperity of the nation. Any meas- 
ure, therefore, calculated to insrease the 
commercial relations of the country is 
deserving of notice, because it accords 
with the interests and wishes of the 
country. It has long been felt that 
China would open a vast field of com- 
mercial enterprise to us. . . . What 
must be the commercial advantages to 
this country if it can have an unim- 
peded uninterrupted commerce with 
one-third of the human race!” 


Witrtram B. Duntop. 
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GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS 


A FRIEND to whose criticism I 
submitted some part of what I 


had written on this subject, said’ 


at once to me, “ All that you have 
said is very true; and true not 
only of the States, but of that 
part of South America and South 
Africa with which I am ac- 
quainted.* But when people read 
it, they will say at once that you 
are a disappointed man, that you 
have been badly hit yourself, and 
are running down the country for 
that reason.” To which I replied: 
“T have not been badly hit myself, 
though that has been to a great 
extent through luck; but I am a 
disappointed man, and so will 
every one be who comes to the 
States to farm. If I put forward: 
the darker side of the question, it 
is because that side needs most 
observation, There are already 
too many. alluring accounts of 
farming in the States before the 
English public.” 

In fact, my excuse for writing 
at all is that very little of what 
is written deals with this darker 
side of thé real- work before the 
emigrant ; nor is it written by men 
in any sense conversant with the 
subject. 

With the exception of pamph- 
lets and circulars of emigration 
agents, almost the only read- 
able books on colonial life and 
farming in the United States are 
written by moneyed men travel- 
ling for amusement, in search of 
game, pleasure, or the picturesque. 
Such men stop at the best hotels 
in the large towns; they travel 
en ) r through the 
wild country, and its discomforts 
are to them only novelties and the 
subject for jest. They go into 
malarious places at the healthy 
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time of year. It is seldom that 
they have been sufficiently long in 
any section of country to gauge its 
capacities and wants ; and even if 
80, they still view from the stand- 
point of the dilettante stranger. 
They have not that intimate 
acquaintance with poverty, that 
griping knowledge of economy, 
without which nothing that is 
written can be of real use to 
intending emigrants. 

For to farm for a living and 
not for amusement, acts as a tonic 
to a man’s pen, cleanses his liter- 
ary system from those hasty gen- 
eralities which especially mislead, 
and braces his insight into the 
practical details which make the 
difference between success and 
failure. 

Whether it results from bash- 
fulness or from a fear of exposing 
their own follies, or whether they 
are too busy to write, I cannot 
say. But it is a fact that few 
emigrants ever reveal the secret 
of colonial masonry. Yet they 
ought to be the men to warn 
others rather than emigration 
agents, or men who make a living 
by taking premiums for placing 
boys in temporary homes to learn 
farming. When one considers the 
natural leaning which emigration 
agents must have in favour of 
emigration, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that they are not, as a class, 
exceptionally truthful. I do not 
mean to say that they wilfully 
tell downright lies, but their cir- 
culars and pamphlets abound with 
the suppressio veri. They set 
forth carefully everything which 
tells in favour of emigration, and 
they omit carefully everything 
which tells against it. They 
speak of the depth and fertility 
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of the soil. But it is a slip of the 
tongue usually if they warn you 
that its look, even to an experi- 
enced English farmer, is eminently 
deceitful ; that there ig such a thing 
in some as “dead” land, 
‘a dark, rich-looking black loam, 
which will bring nothing without 
copious doses of lime; that much 
land, which no man should buy, 
even in the West, is badly worn 
by ill treatment. 

The emigration agent tells you, 
perhaps truly, that in such and 
such a section you can raise all 
manner of fruits, vegetables, and 

ins. But he lays no stress 
upon the fact that it is what you 
can market, not what you can 
raise, in which the profit lies. He 
hardly goes on to say that there 
is no market within thirty miles, 
infamous or im ble roads, and 
prohibitive dae freights. In 


the same way, it is frequently 
stated that the heat does 
above (say) 90° in the 


not 
shade, 
without ‘saying whether it is wet 
or dry heat. That will make all 
the difference between pleasure 
and existence. 

I have seen an advertisement 
of an “estate” in West Canada 
of 300 acres for next to nothing. 
The advertiser did not explain 
that the “estate” was uncleared, 
undrained, and unfenced jungle, 


covered with timber and thick . 


underwood ; that it had no build- 
ings or roads upon or near it; 
that labour was very scarce and 
expensive, 

In fact such statements, if true, 
have to be taken with so much 
salt—there is so little bread to 
such an intolerable deal of sack 
—that they are practically useless 
to the foolish and unbusinesslike 
sucklings sent here by the mother 
country. 

Again, when bond fide emigrants 
settled in this country do write 
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upon colonial life, they are gener- 

y men who are foxes without 
tails—not necessarily men of bad 
character; in many cases men 
highly honourable—but men who 
have themselves had to buy a dear 
and bitter experience. have 
bought it in a rough and not over- 
sensitive school, and have realised 
to the full the germs of truth in 
that quaint saying that the man 
who loves solitude is either a beast 
or a god. To settle others near 
them becomes a second nature, 
and their own education here often 
teaches them to make of it a very 
profitable profession. ; 

I am far from wishing to re i 
emigration. But I do not thi 
that the cause of emigration is in 
any way served by bright-coloured 
pictures and misleading and de- 
ceitful pamphlets. I believe that 
if the plain facts, with all the 

ualifications which can guard them 
about capital, markets, and labour, 
could be fairly set before intend- 
ing emigrants, we should not only 
have a better class of men, but 
more capital—and that is what 
is mainly needed in the United 
States. 
I do not from personal 
ience of any colonies, but 
only the United Btates, and my 
remarks apply fully to the south- 
ern and eastern portions alone. 
No doubt a great deal is equally 
true of the western and north- 
western States; but each State, 
like each man, has its own 
idiosyncrasies, which an emigrant 
has to study for himself. Nor 
do I speak to that class of emi- 
grants whose capital is labour 
pure and simple. . This finds its 
own level in any country, and 
plenty of help and encouragement 
to aid it. My remarks only ap- 
ply to men who have. received a 
liberal education, who from some 
cause or other are unable to make 
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way in the old country, and who 
have a little money of their own. 
The usual run of such emigrants 
is either men who have started in 
life and failed, or boys fresh from 
school who have never seen life at 
all. Men in the full power of 
life, who have got a grip of the 
world and are making a good 
living in the old country, do not 
emigrate except for health or 
econemy, or some such special ob- 
ject. If they do, they regret it. 

Those for whom this part of the 
world is a purgatorial elysium are 
men who sink under the burdens 
of life in the Old World,—men 
with. bad health, straitened in- 
comes, unprofitable professions, 
and in ing families—or men 
who have great faculties for get- 
ting through money, and little 
money to spend — disappointed 
land-agents — youths who cannot 
dig, and are as yet ashamed to 
beg, except from their parents. 
For such men, the high rate of 
interest in the States, and the 
extra buying power of small capi- 
tal, is a great inducement, In 
fact, I am inclined to believe that 
this is the chief inducement which 
every year brings so many emi- 
grants to the States, compared 
with: those who go to our own 
colonies. 

Of course I am speaking of 


American country life as com- , 


pared with the life in towns or 
country houses in Great Britain. 
Town life in the States stands on 
a different footing. The small 
experience I have had of it leads 
me to believe that it gets as near 
as it can to town life in the Old 
World—that. is to say, in the large 
towns. In the small “cities” of 
a few hundreds, the editor of the 
weekly journal cuts his own fire- 
wood, and the leading physician 
“rans” the hotel and keeps the 
post-office and a candy-store. But 
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even in the large towns, life can 
only get near life in the Old World. 
There is none of the solidity of old 
country life about American .so- 
ciety. There may be more freedom, 
less of an etiquette which is ardu- 
ous, to say the least of it, to an 
American ; but there is less good 
manners and much less home com- 
fort. You feel all the time as 
if you were living ina hotel ; and 
considering the scarcity of good 
servants, and their independence 
when one has them, the defects of 
American social life arc hardly to 


be wondered at. 


In the country, especially in 
the West, this state of things is 
intensified a thousand{ _'. The 
servants, if you have any, are lia- 
ble to ave the house at any mo- 
ment. Besides which, a deal 
of your “labour” has to be taught 
most elementary duties by some 
one who knows how to do them. 
Neither cleanliness nor godliness 
is among the hired girl’s strong 


points; hence one has to learn 


how to do things one’s self, and one 
must be ready to see that things 
are done which in the Old World 
would be beneath one’s dignity or 
outside one’s ken. And above all, 
one learns to have great patience 
and long suffering with those hired 
hands, who in England are called 
“servants” and “ dependants.” 
Here the names are misnomers, 
and they are not used. 

It is this which wakes a man 
up, and gives him self-reliance and 
grit. When he was at home he 
was by etiquette debarred the use 
of his hands, even if he were 
willing and able to use them. 
When he comes out here, he has 
to fall into the way of doing many 
things for himself which have been 
usually done for him. This is not 
@ pleasant experience. Even if it 
has the delightful feeling of a pic- 
nic about it at first, he soon tires 
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of it. But none the less it is 
a healthy experience, one which 
many men soon ise as the 
foundation-stone of a new life and 
a new and improved being. 

Besides, at home professional 
men and gentlemen seldom trouble 
themselves to think about the ac- 
tual value of, or the possible profit 
made on, the articles they buy. 
The English gentleman does not 
bargain with a tradesman about 
his bill, or offer him less than he 
has asked for his goods. He re- 
venges himself on the high charges 
of the tradesman either by not 
paying his bill at all, or by pay- 
ing it in the far future grudgingly 
and of necessity. Of the bargain- 
ing and scheming which go on in 
actual business, he has not the 
faintest conception. He may have 
read that agricola was avarus ; 
but unless he happens to have 
seen two Norfolk farmers haggle 
for hours over the price of a pig, 
he has very little practical idea 
of the meaning of the word. 

The effect of such men—not the 
best business men any way—being 
pitchforked all at once into busi- 
ness which requires acute personal 
supervision and sound judgment, 
is twofold. First, knowing the 
value of nothing, and coming to a 
country where the prices of many 
articles are very much lower than 
in Great Britain, they begin by 
paying far too high a price. for 
everything they buy—a trait of 
which the native is not slow to 
take advantage; so that at last 
it is hard for an Englishman to 
buy anything at less than double 
its value. Afterwards, when they 
have suffered dreadfully from their 
ignorance, they ask far too high 


prices for everything they sell ; in’ 


fact, they drive too hard bargains, 
and nowhere is this more notice- 
able than in their dealings with 
their own countrymen. 
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Secondly, they have a very high 
opinion of the-nselves and of every- 
thing English, which has to be 
completely knocked out of them 
before they can make any way at 
all. This assumption of superior- 
ity, ‘often wholly gratuitous, is 
the foundation of grave errors in 
farming, and consequent loss of 
money. But oc that more here- 
after. 

Climate is the first thing an 
emigrant inquires after. He locks 
to health as a first object, and he 
generally gets it. But his getting 
it is not in any sense owing to 
the climate. It is the enforced 
labour, and the life acsording to 
nature, the absence of the trandy- 
and-soda at night, and the turn 
out of bed at half-past four in 
the morning, which five it to 
him. The climate of the United 
States will bear no comparison 
with the equable climate of the 
British Isles. There are some 
few favoured sections — parts of 
Florida, the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and parts of California, and 
the west coast— where there is 
an equable climate and good water. 
But the greater part of the con- 
tinent, especially the central prai- 
ries, suffer either from extreme 
heat or cold, accompanied by all 
sorts of visitations of nature or 
natural disadvantages. 

In parts of the ru_ny south, 
extreme heat, malaria, want of 
good water, and earthquakes, are 
combined. In the north and west 
the flying summers are enlivened 
by cyclones, locusts, droughts, and 
. forth ; and in winter, two feet 

snow is accompanied by ragin 
blizzards, and a Thermeemnaler far 
below zero. The remarkable thing 
is, not that health. improves on 
account of the climate, but that it 
improves in-spite of it. This, for 
instance, is what ‘Texas Siftings,’ 
a comic New York paper, says 
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of the climate of that delightful 
city :— ‘ 


“T am not quite sure you will like 
the climate of New York. In winter, 
the principal use you will have for 

our lower extremities will be to 
nd-paint their fantastic curves for 
rheumatism. Console yourself with 
the thought that real misfortunes de- 
liver us while they last from the petty 
despotisms of all that are imaginary. 
In summer you don’t have rheuma- 
tism, as malaria has to have its turn. 
You can’t have both at once, which is 
a great climatic advantage. You will 
suffer keenly, but remember that he 
who suffers keenly has the greatest 
capacity for enjoyment. However, 
don’t be discouraged. It is not too 
late for you to get the spring pneu- 
monia. Nobody who gets that in 
New York is ever troubled after- 
wards with rheumatism or malaria.” 


Of course this is sarcastic fool- 
ing ; but there is an old proverb, 
and a true one, that there is no 
smoke without fire. 

Climate is not, I-think, of half 
so much importance as it is gener- 
ally thought to be. Judging from 
others’ experience as well as my 
qwn, I should say that, unless 
one goes to Manitoba or Lou- 
isiana, and apart from disadvan- 
tages such as malaria or cyclones, 
the extremes of heat and cold 
will not disagree with a healthy 
man. 

Do not take the word of an emi- 
gration agent or prospectus, that 
the climate is delicious and the 
heat is moderate, and that there 
is a cool breeze always blowing in 
the shade. There is a cool breeze 
blowing in the shade in Enyland, 
sometimes; if you have time to go 
and sit in it. On a farm at work 
you seldom are in the shade, 
Thermometer readings, which are 
what they generally give you, 
make very little difference. If 
a man is particular about them, 
let him wait until by experience 
he can tell if the climate is likely 


to suit him. This is the only 
way to avoid disappointment. But 
as a matter of fact, in climates 
where extreme heat or cold is 
usual, people’s habits, buildings, 
and mode of life are adapted to 
the circumstances. The human 
body will adapt itself to the 
change, and th» open-air life and 
healthy ‘living will neutralise the 
discomforts to a great extent. On 
a farm, anyway, a man is so hard- 
worked, and often so hard up, that 
he has no time to think. about 
getting il. It is only when he 
cuts his foot with an axe and is 
laid upon his back for a fortnight, 
that he has any time to consider 
whether a course of fat bacon— 
which comes as near being per- 
petual as the asymtotes to an 
hyperbola—is a good thing for his 
digestion. ~ 

Cold is felt less and heat more, 
I think, as a rule, the first year. 
_But to whatever part of the States 
aman may go, he should be pre- 
pared for all extremes. If you go 
north you will have plenty of hot 
summers ; if south, chilly winters, 
and houses not built for extreme 
cold. 

One cannot tell much about cli- 
mate from the latitude of places, 
as-the heat and cold will be more 
extreme farther inlanc especially 
on unprotected prairies, differing 
much within a very limited area, 
owing to exposure, nearness to 
water, and altitude In the west 
of Kansas, for,instance, the de- 
grees vary from 110° in the shade 
to 10° below zero. In Charles- 
ton, South Carolina—or Richmond, 
Virginia, the heat will hardly be 
greater; and in the former, the 
cold will be barely below freez- 
ing-point. These are things which 
every man has to find out for 
himself. Exercise, extreme cau- 
tion, make numerous inquiries, 
never believe any of the answers, 
and wait a year, or better still, 
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two years, before committing your- 
self irrevocably to one spot—i.e., 
do‘not buy or deal in land until 
you have had time to see what the 
land is like. Otherwise, you may 
buy, and s2ttle upon the swamp, 
like Martin Chuzzlewit in the city 
of Eden. 

Very recently, for instance, the 
rush to Florida has induced fraud- 
ulent speculators to advertise lands 
for sale at very low prices, I know 
several people who have invested 
their £10 or so in a “ town lot,” or 
20 acres of land. They have never 
seen it again. A good deal of the 
land is. actually under water for 
six months in the year, useful only 
to give as a residence to a refrac- 
tory mother-in-law. Some of these 
frauds have been commented on 
in every American agricultural 
paper for a year past; but there 
will be found plenty of heedless 
fools who will go and buy land in 
these deathly swamps, trusting to 
the general character of the cli- 
mate of Florida. 

If a man goes to a town and 
embarks in business or in a profes- 
sion, he can sell his business or 
take his profession somewhere else 
with him ; but if he buys land, he 
may never be able to get rid of 
it, and he cannot put it in a wag- 
gon and move off to another State. 
You may tie yourself down at 
once to a part of the country which 
you dislike, to a climate which is 
unhealthy, or to land which is poor, 
because you cannot find any one 
fool enough to take a bad bargain 
off your hands, 

In my present location, which 
is very healthy, the natives suffer 
from rheumatism and consumption. 
But considering that they wear 
nothing but cotton, summer and 
winter alike (though our thermo- 
meter goes occasionally to zero), 
that they intermarry excessively, 
that their cabins are built with a 
special view to ventilation, and 


that. they never wash, their ill 
health is hardly surprising. 

When an emigrant comes to 
this country, he generally brings 
with him a great many useless 
things. He treats America as if 
money would not buy the most 
ordinary necessary. It is pitiful 
to see the things with which the 
English gentleman sometimes en- 
cumbers himself. A heavy tool- 
box full of second-rate tools, 
novels and light literature, of 
course a gun and half a ton of 
ammunition, a saddle and all sorts 
of harness, a box of quinine, 
Cockles’ pills (to a country teeming 
with patent medicines and reme- 
dies for every kind of dyspepsia), 
sticking -plaster and goldbeater’s 
skin for his entire body, a pith 
helmet, high Wellington boots, 
soap, and—aposiopesis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only things which 
any one need ever ges Bae besides 
a pair of blankets an 
pocket-knife and some pF ace 
are clothes old and new of all 
descriptions, and plenty of boots 
and hats. The old clothes cannot 
be too old or too ragged for use. 
The rags from an English scare- 
crow will make an American far- 
mer a good suit. New clothes are 
useful sometimes. If you have no 
new clothes you may be reduced, 
like a friend of mine, to go out to 
dinner in dress clothes. 

Suppose the emigrant has se- 
lected his State, and has started 
with an enormous kit of soap, 
tools, and other necessaries. The 
question naturally asked is, “ What 
are you going to do when you get 
there? You are going to a strange 
country, to a new life; what def- 
inite purpose have you formed?” . 
The answer generally would be, 
either that he did not know—that 
he was going to look about him 
and wait the course of events (a 
very rare answer)—or he would 
say, “I am going to farm.” ‘f 
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nu asked what he meant by farm- 
ing, he would probably have no 
idea. beyond some vague notion of 
keeping stock and buying land. 
> This latter is a sume qud non. 
There are two steps almost inva- 
riably taken by tho emigrant as 


soon as he can make freo use of — 


his money. One is, to buy land 
without sufficient capital where- 
with to work it; the other is, to 
buy stock without having any- 
thing on which to feed them. 
It would not, I am sure, be say- 
ing too much if I were to assert 
that three years after buying land 
in this way, seven men out of 
every ten wish they had not 
bought; that nine out of every 
ten have not sufficient capital to 
work their land; and that at least 
three or four are ruined for want 
of means, or take to drink, or live 
by swindling raw emigrants. 

This latter class, the necdy 
gentleman who has hims>'! made 
a failure of emigration, is the 
most dangerous enemy the young 
. emigrant has. He knows hov: 
to induce confidence. He is al- 
ways on the watch to sell bad 
land, crooked fence-rails, rainb«-~ 
posts, old cows, stringhalt horses, 
and so forth, to the ignorant from 


the old country. In a land where. 


emptor is the invariable 

rule in all farming “ trades,” he is 
only too likely to be successful. 
The strong point in favour of 
young men coming to gentlemen 
farmers in this country or to na- 
tive farmers through an agency 
(modes of learning farming to 
which there are many objections), 
is, that they will have at least a 
chance of leazning something about 
the country before they have use 
of any capital. Their preceptors 
may tyy and swindle them. They 
probably will. But it will bo 
“hands off” to any one else who 
wants to handle tho pupil’s money. 
Just consider for . moment tho 
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usual sacrificial rites which accom. 
pany the offering of a young man 
to tho American continent. A lad — 
of eighteen is sent out to the States 
to “learn farming.” It matters 
little whether he goes to an Eng- 
lish or American farmer, or learns 
on his own account; in any case 
his period of probation is far too 
short, only extending at the longest 
over two years, and generally under 
circumstances in which it is moss 
unlikely he will learn anything. 

Either his preceptor knows noth- 
ing, or he has not the capital to 
farm as ho ought, or i.v has neither 
knowledge nor capital. 

When the pupil’s head is given 
to him, capital is either denied to 
him altogether, or it is doled out 
to him so sparingly that he has no 
chance of success. Picture a lad 
after two years in a land agent's 
office, turned into a Dorsetshire 
farm-labourer’s cottage to make a 
living out of a-hundred acres of 
rough undrained unztnced land on 
£500. 

Yet if capital is given to a lad 
out here, these are generally the 
circumstances under which he re- 
ceives it. 

Now money (and let the mmtend- 
ing emigrant note this, for, though 
a plain fact, it is frequently over 
looked, and. yet is the key to the 
whole situation) is of the same 
value relatively in this country 
as it is in the old. You can get 
higher interes for smaller capital 
here undoubtedly, and you may 
live on capital on which you 
would starve in England; but to 
make money, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from living merely as 
an existence, you must have capi- 
tal—and in proportion to the 
capital you have, if you use it 
wisely, you will have returns. 
You must have capital,—and you 
must use it wisely. It sounds a 
truism, yet upon this bare rock 
hundreds of young men overy year 
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founder in the States.. Their 
ts either send them out with- 
out capital, to sink or swim as 
they may among low associates, 
living the lives of dogs; or they 
allow them capital to squander 
before they can in any sort of way 
appreciate its true value. 

You must have capital. The 
British emigrant cannot set out, 
like the knight-errant of old, 
with no resources but his weapon 
and his strong arm to pick up 
his dinner as he goes. The 
modern knight-errant is the 
Knight of Labour; with him the 
English gentleman cannot hope to 
compete. Besides, the profession 
of labour, like the profession of 
knight-errantry, is not per se profit- 
able. To make money, one must 
have some wherewith to begin— 
just as to breed lambs you must 
have ewes, or to grow onions man- 
ure; and the more you have to 
begin with, the more you will 
have the chance of making, and 
the quicker you will be able te 
increase it. The parable of the 
talents was not told for nothing. 
If you bury your one talent in 
land, you may find it awkward 
when the tax collector comes 
round and you have no change. 
Meanwhile the ten-talent man is 
buying stock and feed cheap, and 
selling them at a large profit. 

It ought to be an invariable rule 
with an emigrant who has no out- 
side means of finding out how 
much capital is requiréd to work 
land, never to invest more than 
one-third of his capital on a farm. 
For a year or two, at least, he can- 
not gauge either what his ordinary 
labour or housekeeping expenses 
may be. Besides, the thousand 
little items for patching, break- 
ages, clearing, shoeing, and 80 
forth, run away with a very con- 
siderable sum. Further still, when 
the economical man has bought o 
farm with a rigid vow to make no 
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improvements not absouutely neces- 
sary, ho is led on from one step to 
another until one-half of his money 
h-s gone in-lumber and nails. It 
is a bard thing indeed for an “old 
country” gentleman to come to 
this country, buy land, and not 
spend money on improvements. 
The closer inspection which he 
will make of his purchase will 
show him roofs and fences which 
need repairing, ditches to be 
cleaned out, stumps to be pulled 
up, and a hundred expenses which 
he never éstimated. Being new to 
the work, and being “ English,” he 
cannot get good labour as cheaply 
as his fellow-men, nor can he get 
as good work out of it when he has 
got it. Next, as he is “English,” 
no one will ever sell him anything 
as cheaply as a native could buy 
it. These two things every man 
who farms in this country finds 
when he first comes here. He is 
an alien;. no one will give him 
credit for the shrewdness he pos- 
sesses until he has been repeatedly 
tried. In consequence he cannot 
for a year or two bargain or buy 
to any profit. He has to pay to 
learn, and to this every one must 
make up his mind. 
Besides this, the farmer will 
probably find that want of good 
and near markets makes a profit 
much harder to be secured than he 
had originally supposed. Poultry, 
stock, wheat-growing, and all sorts 
of things on which he imagined 
there was a large profit, turn out 
to require much more care and 
closer management than appear 
at first sight. Besides this, again, 
there are few men who are not 
deceived in the land. They either 
buy worn-down farms because they 
seem to be cheap, never reckoning 
the cost which is to be paid before 
they are brought (if ever) into 
paying order; or they buy virgin 
land covered with enormous timber, 
which has to be cleared at grea: 
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before the land can bring 

table returns. This last case 

is not quite so bad as the first, but 
it will be a long time before all 
the stumps and roots and sticks 
are off the ground, out of the way 
of the plough and harrow, and of 
cultivated crops. Very few men 
have the courage to pay what seems 
to be a top pricé for good farm ing 
land ready to bring in an income. 
If the emigrant is one of these, 
he may make an ‘income at once 
and save the rest of his capital. 
But from the causes I have indi- 
cated, he is much more likely to 
fritter away money fencing, ditch- 
ing, building, and trying experi- 
ments, until at the end of ‘two 
or three years he finds himself 
very much where he was, addi- 
tional capital gone, and the farm 
not even paying its way. It is 
then probably for the first time 
that he begins to appreciate the 
fact that in America, as in Eng- 
laad, it is economy in the little 
things that tells. If so, and he 
has the strength of mind to pull 
himself together and. adapt his 
ing to the altered circum- 
stances, he may succeed in spin- 
ning out time until he has a living. 
But at every turn he will bé met 
with the want of capital to work 
the farm. Unless he has spare 
cash, the stock-farmer cannot buy 
up young stock in winter, when 
spare stock is being sold off, or in 
, when feed is getting scarce. 

He will either have to lose good 
bargains and miss opportunities 
of making money, or he will have 
to sell off feed, or grain, or pota- 
toes when they are worth little, in 
order to get the money to buy. 
Or he will have to borrow. And 
it is truly said that anything is 
easier to raise on « farm than a 
m 


ortgage. = , 

If the emigrant invests but 
little capital in land and is care- 
ful of whsi remeins, ho w2"! ko 


able relatively to make more money, | 


to make better use of opportunities, 
and be more free from the haras- 
sing anxieties attendant on rigid 
pinching. He cannot expect to 
make as much money as if he 
had had the capital with which to 
work properly a larger farm ; and 
he may suffer, like the small shop- 
keeper, from competition with men 
in more extensive business, Still, 
his position is far preferable to 
that of the man who has sunk half 
his capital in land. I know no 
position so painful as that of a 
man thus tied to the land, farm- 
ing with insufficient means, seeing 
golden opportuni.ies of making 
money pass him by, of which he 
cannot take hold, his own money 
sunk in the land, and barely able 
from day to day to provide the 
lowest necessities of life. It is the 
same out West on the prairies as 
in Lombard Streef. You must 
have capital to command success, 
And you must use your capital 
wisely. Now, if a man has a good 
capital, he may buy land, and it 
may pay him to live on it and 
work it. If he has no objection to 
a patriarchal life, and no devour 
ing longing for society, and if he 
can persuade a nice girl to marry 
him, he may live a contented life 
and may make a little money. 
But land will never pay a big in- 
terest. It is the worst investment 
for money that there is where 
money is scarce, as it is in the 
States. The value of your land 
will increase slowly, no doubt. but 
very’ slowly. Meanwhile heavy 
taxes have to be paid upon it, 
labour has to be paid to work it, 
much of it on which taxes are paid 
lies idle for want.of capital and 
labour to work or to clear off tim- 
om and the investment produces 
= very moderate return. 

re is another very serious 
drawback to the purchase of land 
in elmost any part of the States. 
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When the emigrant goes to buy, 
the world is all before him where 
to choose his place of rest, and the 
emigration agent or speculative 
attorney to guide him. 

It is quite another matter when 
he goes to sell. There are thou- 
sands of other properties equally 
attractive in the market, each one 
outbidding the other for a pur- 
chaser. He who has to sell must 
reconcile himself to take much less 
than he gave, even with the im- 
provements he has put on it. In 
short, land in the States, whether 
in the east or west, is an invest- 
ment bearing poor interest, and 
meeting with a slow sale if forced 
into the market. 

Now the purchaser of the land 
might have invested his money 
here at eight per cent interest on 
a safe investment, which he could 
have realised speedily. If you can 
invest your money in business 
safely, or if you can rent land, as 
you can do in many parts of the 
States, and meanwhile let your 
capital lie at high interest, it is an 
unwise use of capital to buy land. 
In the south especially, a large 
acreage of land is rented for In- 
dian corn, rye and other grain 
crops, cabbage, and “truck” for a 
share of the crop. Instead of a 
money rent, the owner takes half, 
a third, or two-fifths, according to 
the quality of the land “ tended,” 
and the seed, implements, and stock 
supplied. 

If a young emigrant would be 
content to try his hand in this 
way for a few years, he would 
gain much experience at a very 
cheap rate, and save a great quan- 
tity of valuable time and money. 
One is not inclined to put up ex- 
pensive buildings or pile fertilisers 
on another man’s land. In this 
way one’s hand is perforce held 
from extravagant wasteful spend- 
ing—spending which often results 


merely from the difference in 
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methods of farming in “he Old 
World andthe New. 

emigrants could but be peakrn. 
to hold their hands and be kept 
from buying land and horses and. 
cattle, they might have a chance 
of making a wise use of their 
money. 

But in the very great majority 
of cases the land hunger is too 
much for them. All advice is 
thrown to the winds. After six 
months’ or perhaps a year’s expe- 
rience in seeing another man mis- 
manage a farm, the young emigrant 
will plunge in and invest three-. 
fourths of his capital in 300 or 
400. acres of land, of which more 
than half, probably, is virgin forest 
or prairie. As to the older men, 
when once they take such an idea 
into their heads, their case is hope- 
less. You may apply to them 
Fielding’s saying: “ I never advise 
old women; for if they take it 
into their heads to go to the devil, 
it is no more possible than worth 
while to keep them from him.” 

No one ought to buy land at all 
until he has had two years’ prac- 
tical experience in working a farm 
in the States. By practical expe- 
rience. I mean experience of the 
general management of an entire 
farm. Many boys are sent out to 
Englishmen who are no great far- 
mers themselves. The pupils pay 
a high premium, and are naturally 
disinclined to work for the man 
they are paying. Unless they are 
gifted with great powers of obser- 
vation, they are not likely to learn 
much either of the principles of 
farming or even the routine of 
farm-work. But making money 
in farming, at least here, depends 
on other things than these — the 
economy of farm -labour, for in- 
stance, and management of land 
in the sense of adapting the crops 
and stock to the land, and so crop- 
ping as to get the greatest returns 
with the least expense, and with 
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little exhaustion to the land. To 
learn this is the experience no 
books can teach, an experience 
many farmers never seem to get. 

The routine of farm-work, which 
is what a pupil is generally set to 
do—cleaning out stables, pough- 
ing, harrowing, making fences, and 
so forth—is monotonous and easily 
learned. The pupil too often gets 
the idea that when he has learned 
this he has learned everything. 
He is ea,er to start on his own 
account, Ng grauer to improve on 
his fault W preceptor’s teaching. 
Very little of the real manage- 
ment of the farm, that silent fit- 
ting in of little cog-wheels, has 
ever come under his notice. So, 
when he does start, great allow- 
ances ought to be made for. mis- 
takes, which have to be rectified 
by experience, - If he can farm on 
another man’s land for a year or 
two, so much the better for him. 
If he cannot, he should at least try 
to lay out as little money as pos- 
sible in permanent improvements 
or in purchase of stock, until he 
has thoroughly learnt the lie of 
the land, its special capabilities, 
and the easiest, cheapest, and quick- 
est means of rendering it profitable. 
One sees very many instances of 
money laid out in so-called im- 
provements, useless sometimes even 
for ornament, both by natives and 
Britishers, which could have been 
avoided by delaying until the char- 
acter of the land was better known. 
I have on my own farm half a mile 
of deep ditching, dug in haste by 
@ former native owner to clear a 
maple-swamp. It was dug at the 
wrong angle to the creek into 
whic. it was intended to run, and 
in consequence it is choked up, 
quite useless for purposes of drain- 
age. and an obstruction to any 
furcher improvement. I did not 
make such an ass of myself when 
I started, only because I had not 
vot the money to do it. 
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‘Why is it that so many will 
ignore what is so obvious—that 
farming is not a profession, even 
in America, which can be grasped 
in a year or two, or made profitable 
suddenly by men who have failed 
in every other calling of ph Men 
who would never ing 
into a merchant’s Rec ar wi 
a long apprenticeship, will lightly 
throw their money into land, a 
€ at once to get an income 
and profits out of it. Greater care 
in buying, and a longer delay, are 
herealways needed for success. 

I never could see why the British 


aristocracy could not ony, 
new order of the Knights of Labour 
to counteract the democratic ten- 


dencies of the working men. The 
idle age yond who have no taste 
for any of th wg branches of 
learning, ins g to the 
prairies and sts wight be 


educated in the sciences of joinery, © 
masonry, and work in metal and 
pottery, and elevate those 


rofes- 
sions to the positions they held in 
their palmiest days. Why should 
not the works of art of Gibbons, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and the artisan 
masters of N uremberg, find fit ex- 
ponents among the English gentry 
in these days of decaying trade? 
The refined taste of the upper 
classes, and the conscientious work 
done for love of the profession, 
might revive our reputation, and, 
mark a classical era for the artisan. 
Or if this is too low a view to take 
of the nineteenth-century gentle- 
man, why not carry the respectable 
business of wine merchant and so 
forth across the Atlantic ? 

I suppose that there is some 
kind of nobility in the cultivation 
of the soil, which fits it as an 
occupation for ‘the sons of gentle- 
men. Men who would never dream 
of soiling their white hands by 
measuring a yard of cloth or. mak- 
ing a chest of drawers, will stand 
in their shirts day after day, and 
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noe corn by the side of a very 
common labouring man, and then 
sit down with him to a dinner of 
greasy pork and milkless coffee. 
They will undergo great hardships 
and discomforts, will work, eat, 
and sleep like dogs, all to make a 
bare living; while, if thc; could 
but turn their hands to business 
here, or to any of the professions 
in this country, they could, prob- 
ably with one-half the labour, 
earn a good living and live like 
gentlemen. 

Capital, not labour, is what the 
States wants of these white-handed 
men. The ordinary rate of inter- 
est all through the States varies 
from 6 to 10 per cent, and rarely 
falls below. Why buy land at 
all? Why not invest money in 
business which will bring in more 
remunerative returns? Because 


‘one must remember this—that this 
nation is a nation of working-bees, 
and that, especially in new terri- 


tories, there is no such thing as the 
idle gentleman. Unless it is in 
very large cities, or in some parts 
of the south, no one loses caste by 
work of any kind. 

The only drawback—and that is 
one which would soon be overcome 
—is that those whose society you 
would wish to enjoy are not gener- 
ally centred in the towns, but are 
scattered up and down the country 
remote from markets and railways. 
Example would soon draw them 
into a centre. A good carpenter- 
ing hand can earn here from 6s. to 
8s. a-day. It is a long time be- 

fore one can knock a hundred a- 
year out of a farm, even with the 
hardest of work and with the addi- 
tion of capital. In all smail towns 
in the west and south, where 
mushroom cities spring up yearly, 
there is always plenty of work for 
good carpenters, joiners, masons, 
brick manufacturers, builders and 
engineers, doctors and lawyers, 
and plenty of room for the invest- 
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ment of capital at a most remuner- 
ative interest. There is good op- 
portunity for picking up valuable 
properties cheaply, which men set- 
tled in the depths of the country 
cannot have; and you are in touch 
with the outside world, ready to 
take advantage of any changes 
which may come about. So I say, 
employ your capital and labour in 
business other then farming, un- 
less you have sufficient capital to 
be independent of your farm ; or if 
your volatile nature requires that 
you should possess three hundred 
acres of land, make your experi- 
ments at least on another man’s 
land—and above all things, hold on 
to your money. 

Don’t farm if you can help it; 
but if you must farm, rent. It is 
the advice of every experienced 
man I have met. 

If‘ farming is to be the end 
of emigration, then after the first 
delay, the emigrant ought to make 
choice of the kind of farming which 
he intends to attempt, and stick to 
it through thick and thin, 

Half the men who don’t fail 
from want of capital, fail from 
want of grit and stability. Stock- 
farming, sheep farming, wheat- 
growing, small fruits, “truck,” 
fowls, pigs, and fruit-trees are 
tried, trifled: with, and dropped 
in turn. Not half the attention 
necessary for one of them is given 
to the whole lot, and in consequence 
one after another is a failure. 
Here again the emigrant curiously 
assumes that a man may treat the 
business of farming as he would 
treat no other business in the 
world. No very small capitalist 
would expect to deal successfully 
in half-a-dozen different branches 
of commerce, but the emigrant sel- 
dom thinks it necessary to apply 
this to farming. Cautious pru- 
dence in settling and deciding on 
one’s pursuits, and then concentra- 
tion of capital and energy on one 
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or two objects, and re- 
doubled efforts after defeat, are 
whav make farming in this country. 
I have heard men say that there 

is no money in poultry, who bought 
pure-bred fowls only to neglect 
them as if they were the “scrub” 
_ stock that roost in trees and live 
on what they can scratch out of 
the garden seed-beds. I have seen 
men plant orchards of trees, which 
they then left to die from insects 
oe 9 weeds, only to declare that 
there was no money in fruit. They 
will put shorthorns on pastures 
that will not support an Ayrshire 
cow, will try and raise sheep on 
swampy river-Lottoms, will grow 
wheat on land that wil] hardly 
sprout peas. Too often the man 
tries to fit his land to the stock 
and the crops, instead of deciding 
what he wants to raise and grow, 
and then picking his farm to suit. 
To succeed, one must treat one’s 
farm as one would a hand at whist ; 


play according to rule, and not 
contravene the laws of the game 
because you lose a hand or two, 
or the way to success looks to be 
quicker by leading from an unde- 


fended suit. It is another argu- 
ment in favour.of waiting before 
settling, that the prevalent branch 
of farming in a district is by no 
means necessarily the most lucra- 
tive one. Very often in a district 
entirely given to one indastry, 
such as wheat-growing or beef- 
stock farming, a man may make 
a good thing by taking up some 
neglected branch of farming. He 
may supply his neighbours with 
cheese or fruit at much higher pro- 
fit and with much smaller capital 
than he could work. the staple 
crop. 

The staple crop, however, al- 
though it may not be lucrative, is 
probably the one best suited to the 
land and to the economic condi- 
tions of farming in that part of 
the country, and the novice should 
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be very cautious how he deparis 
from it. , ) 

I have already spoken of the 
foolish bragging about England ~ 
and English methods which every 
new emigrant indulges in. This 
is not only words. The English 
emigrant comes from a rich country 
to a poor one, from a land rich in 
manure to a land where it is scarce, 
from high farming to the slovenly 
struggle for existence which is the 
normal condition of farms in most 
parts of America. He has a su- 
preme contempt for the poor land, 
the weedy fence-corners, the tum- 
ble-down buildings, the lean and 
gaunt stock that offend his eyes. 
When he turns up the soil with a 
heavy two-horse plough, and im- 
ports costly finely bred stock on 
to his scanty pastures, or tries 
some new branch of farming, he 
often finds that the old native. 
farmer, whose threadbare coat and 
superstitious talk about the moon 
he has ridiculed, is not by any 
means such a fool as he looks. “e 
has stuck to his staple crop, be- 
cause for long generations it has 
been found best adapted for the 
land and climate, essentially differ- 
ent from Great Britain. No doubt 
a thoughtful and educated Britisher 
may make great inroads on the 
methods of agriculture here with 
success. But let him be careful. 
Old Scotch Americans don’t grow 
rye-crops for nothing. So if you 
want to try something new, find 
out whether others have tried it 
before you, and under what con- 
ditions. Make your experiments 
very tentatively, and under every 
condition that can, if possible, en- 
sure success. 

There is another point on this 
subject which should not escape a 
new-comer’s notice. Many parts 
of America are in a state of tran- 
sition, especially with respect to 
stock - raising and the rotation of 
crops ; and the present depression 
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of the industry is, I think, partly 
owing to the fact that the men 
who have succeeded the pioneers in 
partially settled parts, have not yet 
perceived that the time has gone 
by when they could disregard 
rotation of crops, the use of man- 
ure, the breeding of a better class 
of stock, subsoiling, draining, and 
so forth. For instance, take a 
country where there was twenty 
years ago unlimited mountain- 
range, where stock could run and 
grow fat at will, while pigs could 
run out in the woods round the 
farm, and it was only necessary to 
fence up the recently cleared fresh 
river-bottoms for Indian corn and 
grain crops. Under such circum- 
stances, it was useless to keep 
finely bred stock or to take care 
of the manure, Stock were cheap, 
and there was a good chance of 
losing them on the range, and it 
would not pay a farmer to haul 
manure on to the fresh virgin soil. 
But there comes a time when the 
farmers on the river-bottoms find 
themselves fenced out by fresh 
farms from the range behind them. 


They have either to drive their’ 


stock out in the summer to the 
range and journey out weekly to 


* salt them, or they have to fence up 


meadows and pastures and feed 
them. Then, again, the virgin soil 
“run” in “corn” has ceased to 
give the plentiful crops of yore. 
Manure, better cultivation, and 
rotation are wanting to restore it 
and give them the old profits. 
Not many of the old farmers are 
able to adapt themselves to the 
new order of things. They have 
not generally the means to live 
and wait while the farm is passing 
from the one stage of qultivation 
to the other. Even if they have, 
oftener than not they fail to 

the situation. The descendant of 
the pioneer knows the land and the 


' range. He is well up with all the 


methods in use for the cultivation 
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of corn and pioneer crops, and 
he is generally a good judge of 
stock, But he fails to grasp the 
necessity for a rotation of crops, 
the beneficial power of clover, the 
elements of drainage, or, in fact, 
any elements of real farming. He 
emigrates to the far West, and his 
place is taken by newer and better 
men. 

This sort of thing is going on all 
over the eastern and middle States. 
The new man, very often an Eng- 
lishman, comes on to what is called 
an “improved” farm. It has gen- 
erally been improved to death. The 
new-comer at once puts part of it 
down to , keeps more and 
better stock, feeds heavier, and so 
forth. But it may be a long time 
before it brings him any adequate 
return, Meanwhile, he has to be 
careful, and to remember that the 
old farmer, with all his faults, was 
no fool. If he would cut his rye 
with a sickle, in order to leave 
plenty of “‘ trash ” on the land, there 
was a good reason for it, which the 
new man would do well to bear in 
mind, If he did plough his fields 
with a pony-plough, he knew the 
depth of the surface-soil, and gauged 
how deep he could go on land that 
had never ‘been subsoiled or fairly 
broken. More land is ruined 
yearly by half-a-dozen zealous ad- 
vanced farmers, than by all the 


-old-fashioned settlers put together. 


Markets and freights are two 
most important questions to which 
very little attention is generally 
paid. Yet success in farming de- 
pends far more on what one can 
sell than on what one can raise. 
No efforts of mind or body can 
make you successful unless these 
are. suitable. Though a man has 
all the other conditions necessary 
to command success and has no 
markets, he is wasting money and 
time farming. The soil may be 
extra fertile (“fifteen feet deep in 
some places,” as I once read in 
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an emigration pamphiet for Texas), 
especially adapted for producing 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
grasses, grain, and so forth; yet 
_ all will be useless without a good 
market. You may have faith and 
hope, but you must have a good 
market as well, otherwise you 
are but the tinkling cymbal of 
failure. 

Agents and prospectuses’ sel- 
dom trouble themselves about the 
minutie of markets or railway 
charges, and their chance remarks 
are generally by inference untrue. 
There is no Bat of the subject 
upon which figures and facts can 
be made so misleading as on this, 
Markets do not depend on the 
number of people a town contains, 
or even on the facility with which 
products can be raised. As to 
railway freights, they are depen- 
dent on the whims and necessities 
of ‘rings and syndicates, and form 


a Lagenian mine of speculation. 
Both subjects must, within limits, 
be decided by local and personal 


observation and inquiry. I can 
only suggest what I conceive to be 
general principles. 

It is not strictly necessary to 
be near a large market for stock 
or goods which are not perish- 
able. But the man who is near 
the market has an enormous ad- 
vantage always over one farther 
off. For perishable produce and 
“truck” (as vegetables and small 
fruits are called), a near market is 
an urgent necessity. Apart from 
the considerable expense of haul- 
ing to market from a distance, the 
loss from the perishable nature 
of the produce makes necessary 
a speedy sale. Again, the nearer 
the market, the quicker a man can 
take advantage of its sudden and 
rapid changes. In a small market 
twenty-five miles from me, I hear 
sometimes that butter is worth 
forty cents. -I don’t try to supply 
it, because I know that by the 
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time I got there it would be 
worth fifteen cents. Those who 
are nearer to it need fear no 
such change. In fact, American 
markets are like the pool of 
Bethesda, with an angel on the 
constant stir. I can only suggest 
to go and sit on the bottom step, 

Through freights from one large 
centre to another—such as from 
New York to St Louis, or from 
Philadelphia to Atlanta—are gen- 
erally much lower in proportion 
than rates from one intermediate 
station to another, though the 
distance in the latter case may 
be shorter,—just as French hops 
are carried through to London at 
cheaper rates than Sussex hops 
from side stations. For instance, 
the through freight from Chicago 
to Baltimore on live stock is much 
less than’ the rates from Western 
Virginia to the same port. Let 
the reader look at the map and 
realise what this means. 

Establish yourself near a rail- 
way, even if you have to pay 
double for your farm ; and, if pos- 
sible, let it be a main line. The 
nearer to a great commercial 
centre you get, the quicker you 
can make money. 

Then, «gain, try to place yourself 
where there are competing lines. 
One line ruled by a selfish syn- 
dicate is often worse than none 
at all, and may be ruinous to 
all chances, of raising perishable 
or valuable goods, owing to high 
rates, and carelessness of the line 
in carrying and delivering goods. 

Again, water-carriage is much 
cheaper, and greatly reduces by 
competition the railway rates. 
The truck-growers who live on 
the eastern seaboard have great 
advantages in freight, owing to the 
cheap rates at which produce and 
fertilisers can be carried by coast- 
ing steamers to and from South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Many of the large rivers aro 
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‘ navigable, and form great water- 


ways for the transport of hay and 
all kinds of farm produce. if 
possible, settle within reach of 
water-carriage. 

Again, the rates of freight on 
goods vary with their perishable 
nature and the risk the railway 
company runs in handling them. 
For instance, from a certain point 
to New York, grapes will only be 
carried at the rate of six shillings 
per hundred pounds, at the owner’s 
risk, From the same point apples 
can be carried for two shillings 
at the railway company’s risk. I 
do not say that more money can 
be made from apples than from 
grapes. I only mention it as one 
of the many points to be con- 
sidered and difficulties to be over- 
come before deciding. 

The rates of freight are much 
lower in the States by comparison 
with ‘England, but they are quite 
high enough to take ail the edge 
off the profits, and sometimes they 
may -destroy all chances of suc- 
cess in certain lines, For in- 
stance, suppose that one wishes 
to make one’s farm a “truck” 
farm, but one has no home mar- 
kets The possibility of success 
will depend on the freight and 
speed of the line. The freight 
may be prohibitive for that class 
of goods, or the line may run 
such slow trains or such a slovenly 
service as to induce loss by delay. 
If one is on a main line, there is 
not so much danger of this—though 
even on main lines, except close to 
large towns, they seldom run more 
than two or three trains a-day. 

I have dwelt long upon land and 
markets, because these are gener- 
ally the points upon which most 
warning is needed. Let me repeat 
my advice. 

Do not buy land if you can do 
anything else with your money. 

Do not buy poor land or ex- 
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hausted land because it is cheap 
or looks pretty, or because you 
think you can “bring it up.” 

Take care to establish yourself 
near a market and on good lines 
of railway. 

Choose one or more branches of 
farming, and stick to them closely, 
bringing all your intelligence to 
bear upon them, 

Think for yourself, but do not 
despise the opinions of old farmers 
—and go slow. 

I may add that a little modesty 
is sometimes of assistance. I know 
no insolence or ill manners so amus- 
ingly aggravating as the airs of the 
three-months-old colonist. He 
provokes to an older mind Job’s 
remark, “No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die 
with.you!” He will-teach you 
how to shoot, and grumble at the 
scarceness of game, At home the 
keeper very likely let him have a 
day with the rabbits, and he shot 
the ferret in the eye. He grumbles 
at the want of society and litera- 
ture, and then asks you if you 

“pig” with two g’s, and if 


Oolorado is in Italy. He has no 


present capacity for work himself, 
but he can sneer at the hired man’s 
laziness, and talk big about the 
value of time and labour. He 
will instruct you how to “ trade,” 
and then swop away a good mule 
for an old horse with a bone-spavin. 
All learning comes natural to 
him. After a month or two of 
fresh air, the pale office-clerk will 
be found instructing the old Scotch- 
American farmer how to plough, 
use @ saw or plane, build, or grow 
corn, always assuring him grave- 
ly how much better these thi 
can be done in England, Even 
the most English of settlers, the 
staunchest hater of American in- 
stitutions, grows tired of being 
told that we do so-and-so in Eng- 
land ; that the rabbits don’t run as 
2F 
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fast or the birds fly as quickly as 
they do in England. Meantime 
the superior creature is as helpless 
as a newly bern baby—and im the 
backwoods the baby often has the 
advantage of him in milk. 

But as some Wise man remharked, 
« We are none of us infallible, mot 
even ‘the youngest of us.” When 
he -has been a year or so in the 
country, the emigramt sometimes 
realises the fact that he knows 
little about amything, and so takes 
the first real step towards know- 
ledge. By thistime the effects of 
good hard work, earlly hours, plain 
food, hard beds, and want of un- 
due stimulant—effects too often 
put down to the dry climate—be- 
gin to show themselves, and his 
good qualities, if he have any, 
come to the front. 

If nothing further is intended 
than a short rustication in the 
States, the rest is not of much ‘im- 
portance. But if 2 man imtends 
to stay his lifetime here, the case 
is greatly altered and complicated. 
For single blessedness is ‘unbear- 
able in this country. It represents 
the Garden of Eden in one respect 
only—that the presence of woman 
sooner or later is essential. Ifa 
lad is to be kept from the worst 
courses—from the curse of drink, 
from the degradation of those ir- 
regular relations between the sexes, 
and all the other vices which fol- 
low on a lonely and slovenly life— 
he should be encotraged to settle 
where he will be ahle to m 
eventually, if it is only a daughter 
. Of the soil, A wifé in this coun- 
try is a helpmeet to a farmer in 
a practical sense, In the eastern 
States at least, the lot of no 
farmer’s wife need be a hard one. 
But even if they are settled-wKere 
labour can always be obtained, 
this does not absolve the wife from 
the necessity of looking after the 
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housework, poultry and dairy. 
She may save her husband much 


money, and turn discomfort into 


But the wife and possibilities 
bring a new factor into the pro- 
blem of emigration. Men.who 
out into the country and willingly 
stay there, very often have rather 
shaky spelling, and a better eye 
for a herse than for any picture, 
They merely abjure luxuries of 
which many of them were already 
tired. But these fallen angels 
have known what paradise was 
like. -They have been “tolled to 
church, and have sat at good men’s 
feasts.” Still, to have known good 
society and to have abjured it, is 
a very different condition from that 
of their children who have néver 
known it at all. If an emigrant 
has children, he ought to‘pinch to 
his last farthing to give his son an 
education in Great Britain. 

So a good many things are to be 
considered by the youth who starts 
out to conquer this new hemi- 
sphere. His high boots and new 
saddle will probably have lost their 
polish by the time that he has 
realised that the fifty millions of 
which he forms a unit can get 
along without him. When he does 
so, if he has pluck and sense, ‘and 
a love for. an outdoor life, he may 
enjoy life to the full, and learn the 
lesson he would very likely never 
have learnt at home—to be a man. 
Self-reliance—the true foundation 
of national greatness—energy and 
decision, promptness of thought 
and judgment, are the qualities 
developed in the. emigrant’s life. 
Here is no hereditary business to 
drop into, no Government appoint- 
ments to wait for, no friends’ m- 
terest to assist. But then depen- 
dence on others’ help, and the loss 
of spirit and courage it-involves, 
may be wanting too. 
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Ir is not often that we have 
princely visitors in the Old Saloon ; 
not, indeed, that occasions are 
wanting—for royalty, never more 
interesting than in this period of 
the world’s history, which we are 
so fond of calling democratic, 
has by no means kept apart from 
literary exercises, but indeed has 
established a style of its own, 
full of naiveté and the supreme 
simplicity of unquestionéd pre- 
eminence. It is not, however, the 
revelations of a rayal interior, or 
the history of those special tri- 
umphs and sorrows which belong 
to the most highly placed of earthly 
potentates, with which we are now 
concerned. Royalty, as has been 
said, never was more in i 
than now. The royal families of 
Europe have contributed in our 
day the most dramatic episodes, 
the most noble chapters of personal 
history, to the world. It is need- 
less even to give names to those 
examples which will immediately 
recur to the memory of every 
‘reader. One, alas!—the most 
tragical, the most mournful of 
all—has scarcely at this mo- 
ment ceased to be the subject of 
conversation everywhere, —the sad- 
dest example, perhaps, of a young 
life thrown away, and the highest 
hopes and aspirations quenched 
in misery and blood, that all the 
records of huthanity, so full of 
trouble and pain of a similar de- 
scription, can show. Many families 
—almost all families, people say— 
have to mourn the downfall of 
their. hopes in a prodigal son or 
erring brother; but it is rarely 
that despair so complete, or tem- 
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porary madness so terrible, is 
apparent in any ning 0 of life, 
more rare upon the highest 
level of all. Fortunately no 
such tragie chapters of history 
have come to mar our peace in 
England. A record of a very 
different kind is placed before 
us in the book which bears the 
name of the Prince of Wales.! 
It is no work of genius ‘or im- 
agination: it does not compete 
with, any of our che/s-dauvre 
in literature: but it is something 
more appropriate and almost more 
honourable than any such produc- 
tions as these in a personage oc- 
cupying the position of the Heir- 
apparent. It is a record of duty 
accomplished, duty often unin- 
terésting—little attractive to a 
young man, but steadfastly under- 


‘taken in early youth, and stead- 


ily carried out with an amount 
of self-abnegation, patience, and 
courageous acceptance of the bur- 
dens of a great position, ot which 
it is impossible to speak in terms 
too high. Some one has said that 
the Prince of Wales's 

form a sort of record of the national 
life during the last twenty years 
and more, since he first began to 
take his part in public life—of its 
undertakings great and small, its 
great works, its great charities, 
even its local interests, and even 
its vanities. It is also a memorial 
of the value which is attached in 
Great Britain to the royal house, 
showing how the nation does 
nothing, begins nothing, without 
an attempt to associate with its 
undertakings the name of one 
member at least of the Queen’s 
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family, and naturally as a mat- 
ter of preference with that of 
her eldest son. At no time has 
this desire been more apparent 
than now; and it is a test of 
practical loyalty which if is im- 

ible to-undervalue. Whether 
it is one of the wonders of scien- 
tific work which is- to be conse- 
crated ‘to -the: public service, or a 
new c which has to be re- 
vadioa~'f to the world, or a great 
gift to be given for national use, 
there. is no dg waceeec. no society, 
-no hospital or benevolent’ organi- 
sation, that does not direct its eyes 
towards ‘the. .Prince of Wales, 
to give dignity, popularity—a na- 
tional stamp, as it were—of worth 


and efficiency to its st 
Whatever we may say or preten 
we are not willing in any part 


of the kingdom to do any great 
thing without him. And the 


maxner in which he has responded 
to the appeal’ is to be seen in the 
book before us. The reader may 
not find in it exalmples of oratory, 
but he will find a serious and 
dignified statement of the many 
and varied efforts which are con- 
tinnally being made in the‘country 
for every kind of worthy object— 
for the. succour of the poor, for 
the help of the sick, for the im- 
provenient of every art, science, 
and industry, for education, for. 
recreation, or the saving of life 
in danger, for the brigh 

and consolation of the ordinary 
everyday. 

Time and space fail to tell all 
the different undertakings to which 
the Prince has thus given genial 
help, and the advantage of his 
name: The great towns, which 
it is almost absurd to call provin- 
cial, centres as they .are each of 
a great and independent life, are - 
as eager for the presence of thie« 
Heir of Great Britain ‘as are the 
suburbs and hospitals of the metro- 
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polis; and wherever he he 
goes with the large atte of 
a nevar-failing popular ‘interest 
and sympathy. It is ‘not for him 
to originate save in those limited 
ways which a country so jealous 
of interference allows, and which, 
with the fine instinct of his fam. 
ily, the Prince has strictly kept 
to; nor is it his part to play the 
demagogue, or enforce with any — 
ion of eloquence the cause, 
always that of beneficent progress, 
national advancement, or, better 
still, of -Christian pity and help, 
which he has to set before the 
country. It can scarcely be said 
that these speeches are in them- 
selves attractive reading; but 
even in the earlier pages, where 
something .of' the ingenuous shy- 
ness yet frankness of youth ap- 
pears even through the unsenti- 
mental page, the brief addresses 
are never without a certain seri- 
ous consciousness of importance, 
and of the weight -of public 
duty, which make even the first 
appearances of a boy interest- 
ing. They gain greatly in mean- 
ing and expression as time goes 
on, and the later utterances of 
his Royal Highness are the well- 
considered words of a-highly edu- 
cated man, ful! of understanding 
and. varied knowledge. In par- 
ticular, we may quote’ the speech 
in which the Prince expounded 
what was practically his own 
scheme, — the foundation of the 
Royal Oollege of Music—an insti- 
futon which has been of the deep- 
est jnterest to all her Majesty’s 
family, acting as they do with 
rare and beautiful unanimity 
upon the suggestions and wishes 
of the Prince Consort,—to one of 
the most dignified assemblies ever 
called together for the inaugura- 
tion of a new institution. . No 
statement of aims and purposes 
for the public advantage could be 
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more clearly and plainly set forth, 
or with more modest and serious 
dignity. After entering into all. 
the details of the scheme, his 
Royal Highness says :— 

“T have not brought you here to 
ask your aid for the support only of a 
school calculated to advance music by 
giving the best instruction continued 
over a course of years. I have not 
brought you here for the sole purpose 
of asking for assistance whereby to 
educate young and deserving mvsi- 
cians. Such an institution is but a 
branch of what I desire toform. My 
object is above.and beyond all this. 


’ J.wish ‘» establish an institution hav- 


ing a wider basis and a mc-e extend- 
ed influence than any existing school 
or college of music in this country. It 
will teach music of the highest class ; 
it -will have a foundation for the edu- 
cation, and, in some cases, for the free 
maintenance, of scholars who have ob- 
tained by merit the right to such priv- 
ileges. But it will do more than this. 
It will be to England what the Berlin 
Conservatoire is to Germany, what 
the Paris Conservatoire is to France, 
or the Vienna Conservatoire is ie 
Austria,—the recognised centre an 
head of the musical world. Why is 
it that Germany, France, Italy have 
national styles of music? Why is it 
that England has no music recognised 
as national? It has able composers, 
but nothing indicative of the national 
life or national feeling. The reason is 
not far to seek. There is no centre of 
music to which English musicians may 
resort with confidence, and thence de- 
rive instruction, counsel, and inspira- 
tion. I hope by the breadth of my 
lan to interest all in its success. 
ou who are musicians must desire 
to teens eee such will be 
the object of the Royal College. You 
who are only lovers of music must 
wish well to a plan which provides 
for ot eam oF * Majesty's sub- 
jects a pleasure which ‘ou yourselves 
enjoy so keenly. To who are 
deaf to ‘as practical men I 
would day thus ae the 
people you ‘must purify their emo- 
tions end cpltivate their imagination. 
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To satisfy the natural craving-for ex- 
citement, you must substitute an’ in- 
nocent healthy mode of acting on 
the passions. Music acts directly on 
the emotions, and it cannot be abused, 
for no excess in music is injurious.” 

We may not perhaps agree with 

all that is said here, but at least 
it is very well said ; and the initia- 
tive of a prince who, sought and 
followed everywhere, confines him- 
self to «uch a graceful piece of 
public business and enterprise as 
this, is sure to be cordially accepted 
and followed, as has been the case, 
we believe, with the College of 
Music, one of the few things of 
which the Prince of Wales has 
taken the full responsibility. But 
for one such labour of love, his 
Royal Highness has supported, 
promoted, spent time and fatigue 
and trouble upon hundreds of 
others for which he was likely to 
get no credit, and of which he makes 
himself the spokesman out of puré 
dutifulness and acceptance of the 
work which belongs to his high 
position. What is often play 
busy men and occupation for the 
idle in their several localities—the 
public dinners which are so curious 
a feature of English economy, the 
meetings which are the excitement 
of a district—becomes a sort .of 
profession, often wearisome enough, 
to the Prince, who is called to them 
all ; but his attention never fails, 
He carries the urbane com 

of high breeding through all. 

- After this book, which is not a 
book, according to Oharles Lamb’s 
definition, we take up with more 
pleasure, if less respect, a little 
book,’ which is nothing but a 
book, and which is of the order of 
those pretty articles, getting more 
and more common from day to 
day, whose sole cause of being is 
the need to publish and to be 
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published. -We are very glad to 
have it as it is here, and happy to 
hear anything that so agreeable a 
companion has to say on the sub- 
ject of literature, in which he is so 
fully versed ; but that there should 
have been any urgent impulse in 
his mind to write, or any particu- 
lar call on the part of the public 
to have, these pleasant utterances 
about something or nothing, the 
pretty art which requires no special 
meaning, which is as the mildest 
song of the charmer—it is difficult 
to believe. Mr Andrew Lang is a 
fine critic and a fine writer. We 
do not suppose he could. produce 
anything that was not agreeable 
to read. To come upon a dainty 
piece of his manufacture in the 
pages of the ‘Independent’ of 
New York, whatever that may be, 
must have been a delightful sur- 
prise to the reader probably. ex- 
pectant of no such delicate fare ; 
but whether it is not a little too 
flimsy to be preserved for ever and 
ever (or for the short eternity 
which is possible to paper and 
print) we greatly question. Our 
opinions on this subject have, 
we remember, been received with 
many sharp animadversions on for- 
mer occasions, and we have been 
scornfully asked why a novelist, 
for instance, should reproduce his 
story from a magazine, or a poet 
collect his verses, if an essayist 
is not to be allowed to reproduce 
and give the same permanence to 
those swallow- flights of thought 
which: are perhaps better than 
either, if every one had his due. 
And we allow a certain degree 
of truth in this objection. But 
leaving the poet out of the ues- 
tion, who may be supposed to 
be always justifiable, the novelist 
‘has a practical element in his 
tale which brings it within com- 
mercial rules as an article of trade, 
altogether independent of its value 
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as literature, which may be nil, 
without in any way interfering 
with its saleableness .and the de- 
mand for it. For our own part, 
we should prefer in many cases that 
the romancers of the day should 
tell their story and let it drop; 
and if magazines and newspapers 
were not so cheap, and could afford 
to give better prices for the serials 
in question, it is by no means un- 
likely that this would be the case, 
to the great relief of the encum- 
bered book-market. But perhaps 
it is scarcely to be expected that 
& man (or a woman) should treat 
productions which have taken him 
@ year’s, or six months’, or even 
six weeks’ work, in this easy way. 
However, we must not carry out 
the argument. Tho little book, 
which is “ thoughtful,” which com- 
mends itself to a superior audience, 
which is pleasant to talk over 
even in the vein of the above re- 
marks, and which may cause a 
little lively argument now and then 
in the drawing-rooms where lit- 
erature counts for something, is 
not unwelcome, even should there 
be no visible reason in heayen or 
earth why it should ever have 
been a book at all. 

Mr Lang begins his little letters 
with poetry, as is fit, but not 
without an apology for so doing, 
which is also in the nature of 
things. “ Poetry,” he says, “has 
always the precedence in these 
discussions.” 


“ Poor a ! She is an ancient 
maiden 0: 9 family, and is led out 
first at banquets, though many would 
prefer to sit next some livelier and 
younger Muse, the lady of fiction, 
or even the chattering soubrette of 
journalism. Seniores prwres: poetry, 
if no longer very popular, is a dame 
of the worthiest lineage, and can 
boast a long train of gallant admirers, 
dead and gone. She has been much 
in. courts. The old Greek tyrants 
loved her ; great Rhameses seated her 





. 
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at his right hand ; every prince had 
his singers. Now we dwell in an age 
of democracy, and poetry __ but a 
feigned respect, more out of courtesy 
and for old sake’s sake than f.. liking. 
. Though so many write verse, as in 
Juvenal’s time, I doubt if many read 
it. ‘None but minstrels list of son- 
netting.’ The purchasing public. for 
poetry must now consist chiefly of 
‘poets, and they are usually poor. 


Can this be strictly according to 

' fact? In another paper Mr Lang 
gives certain statistics which seem 
to contradict it. 


“Mr Swi: durne’s ‘Atalanta’ of 
1866, the quarto in white cloth, is 
valued at twenty dollars [the letter is 
addressed to an American book-hunt- 
er]. Mr Austin Dobson’s ‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain’ is also in demand among 
the curious. Nay, even I may say 
about the first edition of ‘ Ballades in 
Blue China (1880), as Gibbon said of 
his ‘Essay on the Study of Litera- 
ture,’ ‘ The primitive value of half-a- 
crown has risen to the fanciful price 
of a guinea or thirty shillings, or even 
more.’ I wish'I had a copy myself.” 


Now we cannot suppose that 
Mr Lang means here to insinuate 
a subtle distinction between 
and verse, so that the latter should 
be a more saleable article than the 
former—for in that case he would 
not have added the name of Mr 
Swinburne to his own and Mr 
Dobson’s names ; but.results being 
so, it is unkind, as well as untrue, 
to say that the purchasing. pub- 
lic think little of poetry. To 
find one’s productions at such a 
premium in the course of a few 
years, is a gratification which does 
not fall to many writers in other 
walks of art. Let us congratulate 
Mr Lang on so satisfactory an issue. 
And we may add, that though 
poetry books may not perhaps 
afford much pecuniary satisfac- 
tion to their authors, they are by 
no means to be snuffed at as spec- 
ulations. We have heard, on ex- 


cellent authority, that one 

able firm which publishes a great 
many poetical ‘ productions, for 
which the modest author expects 
no honorarium, finds in their sale 
an agreeable compensation for the 
failure (pecuniarily) of more pre- 
tentious publications. 

Mr Lang flings a not unneces- 
sary or undeserved dart in passing 
at the “ sixty inspired Americans,” 
who overbalance the poor contin- 
gent of “eighteen poets of Eng- 
land,” in a recent American col- 
lection: but gives the palm of 
recent poetry to a name scarcely 
known—that of Robert Bridges, 
from whom he quotes two or three 
melodious verses—scarcely enough, 
however, to justifv his high eulogy 
of this reserved poet, who can 
scarcely be called a competitor for 
public fame. But perhaps this 
is but a piece of quaint reprisals 
to meet the unknown ‘song-birds 
of America, whose claims are put 
forth with such vast seriousness, 
as if they were all inglorious 
Miltons. He adds another amus- 
ing remark on the fact that “the 
Rev. E. P. Roe is your favourite 
novelist there: a thousand of his 
books are sold for every two copies 
of the works of Henry Fielding.” 
‘* You add,” he says to his imagin- 
ary correspondent, “ that the liter- 
ary taste of the Upper Mississippi 
valley is much more pure than the 
waters of her majestic river, and 
that you only wish you knew who 
the two culprits were that bought 
books of Fielding’s,” which leads 
to some charming remarks upon - 
Fielding and his works,—remarks 
which would: have been still more 
delightful had not Thackeray said 
a great deal on the same subject, 
a name to which Mr Lang would 
certainly be the first to yield the 
pas. It is curious, however, being 
so tolerant and full of charity for 
those faults of Fic ding’s, which his 
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worshippers in the present genera- 
tion acknowledge with h held 
high, and a trank admission which 
is almost praise, why Mr Andrew 
Lang and a school of critics along 
with him are so hard upon Burns, 
Mr Louis Stevenson is another 
who cannot hear that name with- 
out a lofty expression of moral 
reprobation. “Who does not 
wish that he knew as little of 
Burns’s life as of Shakespeare’s ?” 
Mr Lang goes out of his way to- 
say, in a highly laudatory article 
upon the poet Longfellow. How 
about Fielding, then? Was he 
so much more excusable than the 
ploughman to whom all the rude 
habits of rural society, in a disso- 
lute age, clung in spite of himself? 
These gentlemen never miss an 
opportunity of putting a penknife, 
or an inky point as sharp, into the 
reputation of Burns, dragging him 
into a subject-with which he has 
nothing to do, in order to admin- 
ister that unprovoked and spiteful 
prick. Is it that they have an un- 
easy suspicion that, after all, not- 
withstanding their asseverations 
to the contrary, Robert Burns 
wrote in the Scottish tongue verses 
which are perhaps better than 
their own productions in the same 
medium? So far as that goes, we 
think everybody will agree with 
them. 

Perhaps it is to please his 
American friends in the. midst ot 
poking fun at them that Mr Lang 
expresses so high an estimation of 
the poet Longfellow. Apparently 
there is no one who touches so 
many chords of association in this 
other poet’s heart. He loves him 
because—a curious experience, we 
should say, for an English (or 
Scotch) boy — “ Longfellow first 
woke me to that later sense of 
what poetry means which comes 
with early manhood,” after the 
trifling childish matters of “Scott 
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in his battle-pieces, the ballads of 
the Border, and Macaulay’s Lays.” 
We should have thought it much 
more probable that Longfellow 
would have brought this enlighten- 
ment to young ladies brought up 
upon Mrs Hemans and L.E.L. 
But there is no accounting for the 
vagaries of poetical impression. 
Perhaps it is not very remarkable 
after this revelation (very unex- 
pected though it is, and one which 
we can scarcely reconcile with Mr 
Andrew Lang’s genre and brother- 
hood), that he should acknowledge 
jauntily that he does not care 
“very much fer Mr William 
Wordsworth,” whom he apparent- 
ly considers a writer on the same 
level as “the late Professor Amiel,” 
Those little impertinences are 
scarcely worthy of a critic so 
thoroughly qualified. A man who 
talks of “‘* Hypatia,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley,” is of course 
stating a simple fact: but Mr Lang 
very well knows that such parti- 
cularity of designation is very un- 
necessary, and that it means no- 
thing but a sneer. It would be 
more excusable and less impertinent 
to say M. Victor Hugo than to say 
Mr William Wordsworth. But our 
author is not guilty of that error. 
One of Mr Lang’s further letters 
is upon Virgil, whose great per- 
sonal popularity, so to speak, he 
analyses, without at all alluding 
to the effect produced by Dante’s 
beautiful and touching picture of 
his dear companion and guide. 
We should imagine, for our own . 
part, that the introduction of that 
noble, sad, and tender figure be- 
side the fierce Florentine has had 
more effect upon the modern reader 
in his conception of Virgil as an 
individual, than any historical or 
other evidence ; but this idea would 
not seem to have occurred to Mr 
Lang. His little volume, notwith- 
standing the small defects which 
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it has been our duty as brothers 
in the art to point out, is a pretty 
little book in the pleasantest 
fashion of the superior classes, and 


quite kindly and condescending to 


the ignorant. 

It is a great change, however, 
‘to step from anything so light and 
airy to the serious records of wcrk 
and life. The memory of Major 
Broadfoot! will always be pre- 
served so long as Indian history 
is read ; but it must be admitted 
that there is considerable danger 
of a character that impressed it- 
self so deeply upon contemporaries, 
and of an energy and bravery 
which shed a lustre upon the 
Indian army of his day, becom- 


ing mere shadowy recollections.. 


Unlike so many distinguished 
men of his time, Broadfoot could 
leave no permanent mark upon 
India. His was truly “‘a crowded 
hour of glorious life.” His “ ca- 
reer,” the record of which lies be- 
fore us, was a brief one as regards 
time, extending practically over a 
period of rather less than five years; 
and yet it presents sufficiency of 
interesting and exciting features 
to fill a bulky volume. “The 
foremost man in India,” the proud 
position «én which comrades like 
Havelock, Edwardes, and Mac- 
kenzie agreed in assigning to him, 
deserves to have what is known of 
his life put prominently on record ; 
and those who are old enough to 
remember the Afghan and first 
Sikh wars, will be grateful to his 
nephew for recalling to them their 
old companion in arms, while those 
of a later day will now readily un- 
derstand the enthusiasm and pride 
with which they must have heard 
the name of George Broadfoot 
commemorated by their seniors. 
Amidst the gloom which shrouded 
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our fortunes in Afghanistan during 

the melancholy winter of 1841-42, - 
almost the only gleams of sunlight 

are to: be found on. Broadfoot’s 

tracks. Amidst the general vacil- 
lation, indecision, and even panic 

which prevailed, Broadfoot almost 

alone remained hopeful, active, and 

energetic. It is easy now to be 
censorious, but the blame should 
be brought home to the right 
quarter, to Lord Auckland and his. 
councillors, and to the original 
plans for the occupation of* Af- 
ghanistan. If Sir William Mac- 
naghten committed grievous errors, 
he nobly atoned for them by his 
death. General Elphinstone was 
dying, and was guilty only in so 
far as he stuck to his post instead 
of resigning. The old conflict of 
Politicals ‘versus Mili was re- 
sumed with the most. us 
results. We do not join in the 
sweeping condemnation which this 


book suggests of the system of 


associating political ofncers with 


generals in the field. Controversies 
will probably always occur, as they 
did to a certain extent even in our 
last Oabul campaign; but when 
they do, the fault rests with the 
Calcutta Foreign Office in not giv- 
ing definite instructions, or in not 
even possessing a definite policy. 
Lord Auckland’s Foreign Office 
was groping in the dark. Our 
generals in Afghanistan were left 
to shift for themselves, with the 
honour of their country and the 
lives of their troops resting upon 
them. Still, however, no nervous 
dread of responsibility can com- 
pletely excuse the indecision and 
weakness which marked our move- 
ments. Happily for himself, Broad- 
foot’s position gave him a mini- 
mum of responsibility, with a 
maximum of freedom to press 





1 The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.%., in Afghanistan and the Punjaub. 
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forward his bold and energetic 
. Views; and had his counsels been 
listened to, some of the gravest 
disasters would have been averted. 
He was only a captain, but he was 
in command of the force of sappers 
which he had himself raised, and 
thus had a considerable voice in 
Sir Robert Sale’s councils from the 
time when the general fell back 
from Khurd Oabul until Jellala- 
bad was relieved. We need not 
discuss whether Sale acted rightly 
or .wrongly in not marching on 
Cabul when the news of the revolt 
reached him. The general’s deci- 
sion has been approved by many 
competent military authorities. 
Sir- Henry Durand, however, 
states that “it was regretted by 
some of the ablest officers in his 
force, foremost among whom was 
Broadfoot.” 

To Broadféot belongs the credit 
of the defence of Jellalabad, and 
to his opposition to a capitulation 
was due the holding out of the 
garrison until relieved by Pollock. 
Sale put himself entirely in the 
hands of the political officer, who 
was bent on coming to terms with 
Akbar Khan ; and though Broad- 
foot argued stoutly for resistance, 
he found himself overruled. Pro- 
videntially the Afghans haggled 
over the negotiations, and before 
any ment could be arrived at, 
B oot had converted almost 
all: tlie members of the council of 
war to his views. In the volume 
before us we have a narrative of 
this celebrated council by Broad- 
foot, with notes by Havelock, who 
was present, though without a 
vote, and fully approved a course 
of resistance. The successes against 
the enemy which soon after fol- 
lowed, in one of which Broadfoot 
was severely wounded, raised the 
drooping spirits of the force un- 
til Genera! Pollock’s arrival. 
Lord Ellenborough, to whose 


much-maligned administration of 
India the volume before us, we 
are glad to say, does justice, 
was quick enough to perceive 
to whom the safety of Jellalabad 
was due, and singled out Broad- 
foot from among “ the illustrious 
garrison” as the individual most 
worthy to receive a letter of praise 
and thanks from himself. In the 
march from Jellalabad to Cabul, 
Broadfoot gathered a rich harvest 
of laurels, In tho affair of Mamoo 
Kheyl, which led to an unpleasant 
newspaper controversy, the credit 
of carrying the heights clearly be- 
longed to him, and but for the 
arrival of a senior officer, he would 
in all probability have followed 
up the success by routing the Af- 
ghans. His bravery in the Tezin 
Pass is a historical event of the 
campaign. ‘The finest sight of 
the day,” sayr Marshman, “was 
Captain Broadfoot and the dim- 
inutive Ghoorkhas of his corps 
of sappers pursuing the enemy 
from crag to crag, and climbing 
heights which appeared inacces- 
sible, till they stood on, the highest 
point of the Haft, Kotal, and were 
enabled to look down on the party 
they had chased.” The road to 
Cabul was full of sorroyful traces 
of the massacre of Elphinstone’s 
soldiers. “The sight of the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Kabul 

is pass [Khurd Kabul] 
was fearfully heartrending. They 
lay in heaps of fifties and hur- 
dreds, our gun-wheels passing over 
and crushing the skulls of our late 
comrades at almost every yard for 
three, four, or five miles,” 

The army having obtained the 
English prisoners, and having 
made a fashion of installing Fatteh 
Jang on the gadi, enacted no 
heavier vengeance for the massa- 
cre than burning down the bazaar 
which had been the chief ‘scene of 
the revolt, and the mosque where 
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the Envoy’s body had been insult- 
ingly exposed. Clearly this was 
no punishment to strike terror 
into the Afghans, and their ¢on- 
sequent contempt for. British arms 
was, after long years, to bring 
forth bitter fruit. There is a 

deal of truth in the remarks 
which a Barukzye chief made to 
Broadfoot, while the defence of 


Jellalabad was being maintained : 


“You do not know how to make 
war,’ said the Af, ‘You take ‘a 
place and spare the people—nay, give 
rewards to your enemies, when you 
should invite the heads to meet you, 
and seize and kill them, and then 
take the place,—kill every man and 
old woman, have the women ravished, 
and the boys and girls given to the 
troops. Then all the neighbouring 
places are afraid, and submit. That 
was how Dost Mahomed conquered 
the Kohi ei 


Civilisation may take exception 
to the details, but the spirit of the 
counsel, as a policy for dealing 
with Afghans, is incontrovertible. 

Broadfoot returned from Af- 
ghanistan with the reputation of 
one of the best officers in the In- 
dian army,—not merely a: a daring 
leader in action, but as a man of 
high military skill and great ad- 
ministrative ability. He was, too, 
one whom the Governor-General 
was prepared to push forward ; 
and Lord Ellenborough had selected 
him and his sappers—not a very 
_ picturesque corps, for they had no 
uniform, and were taken for codlies 
—to head the famous procession 
across the Sutlej in which the gates 
of Somnath played so prominent 
a part. The Order of the Bath 
and a brevet majority were also 
among his rewards for the cam- 
paign, and the Governor-General 
intimated his intention of sending 
him as commissioner to the Tenas- 
serim provinces. 

We may pass over Broadfoot’s 
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career at Moulmein. He was sent 
there to grapple with official cor- 
ruption, which threatened to in- 
volve us in a quarrel with the 
Burmese, and was rapidly reduc- 
ing the administration to order, 
when Sir H Hardi who 
had succeeded Lord Ellenborough 
as Governor-General, appointed 
him Political Agent on the North- 
West Frontier—at that time, from 
the unsettled state of the Punjab, 
and the increasing hostility of the 
Sikh durbar, the most important 
diplomatic post in India. 

Broadfoot arrived on the Sutlej 
in 1844, when the Sikh Govern- 
ment was tottering to its fall. 
Heera Singh, the actual ruler, 
found himself confronted by an 
army which he could not pay, and 
which he feared to disband. The 
great mass of the sirdars, ground 
down by taxation and unsettled 
by the insecurity of the country, 
were ready to seize any pretext 
for revolt. The Government of 
India’s policy was one of observa- 
tion. It was prepared to defend 
the frontier, but on no account to 
intervene in Lahore politics. The 
danger was that the Sikh durbar 
might plunge into war in despera- 
tion, as an alternative to a military 
mutiny. The Lahore durbar had 
grievances against the British Gov- 
ernment, on account of its declin- 
ing to give up Suchet Singh’s 
treasure, and also on account of 
the resumption of a village in the 
Nabha State. These, however, 
were not serious. The came 
from the Sikh army ; and its revolt 
in favour of the Maharani, and the 
slaughter of Heera Singh, did not 
at first alter the situation. 


othing © 
crisis, and all he could do was 


watch the progress of anarchy 
the other side of the river, 
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his Government informed. 
And this he did to its complete 
satisfaction. It was evident that 
when the Lahore was ex- 
hausted, the Sikh army must throw 
themselves against the British. 
An expedition against Jummoo 
diverted them for a time ; then an 
outbreak of cholera threw Lahore 
into a consternation. The Rani’s 
policy seems to have been to get 
the Sikh army crushed by the 
British, and then to secure by 
treaty the Government’s assist- 
ance to herself and her ministers. 
But the Rani’s profligate excesses 
were rapidly reducing her to im- 
becility, and the minister, Jowahir 
Singh, was even more dissipated 
than his sister. Lord Hardinge 
and Broadfoot were both agreed 
against annexation and an ad- 
vance of the frontier to the Indus, 
if only a strong Sikh Government 
could be established; but where 
was it to come from? After nearly 
a year's close study of the Lahore 
durbar, Broadfoot finds himself 


obliged to report :— 


“Of one thing I feel considerable 
confidence, and it is this,—that it wll 
be found that the forbearance lately 
and still exercised with the Maha- 
rajah’s Government is out. of all com- 


beyond what any example can 
> found, or indeed what would have 


been thought ible from the begin- 
ning of - cis-Sutlej relations with 
Runjeet Singh in 1808 .down to the 
death of Shere Singh in 1843, that it 
has been carried to the verge of dan- 
ger. 


In fact, had Sir Henry Hardinge 
had the keen relish for annexation 
that his succéssor was credited 
with, he, could not have’ followed 
a policy more likely to ensure the 
Punjab dropping like a ripe pear 
into the lap of the Company. The 
general rising of the army in the 
autumn, the slaughter of Jowahar 
Singh, and the surrender of. the 
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Rani and her son to the army, 
put the possibilities of peace out 
of the question. The Lahore dur- 
bar, for its own safety, was com- 
pelled to precipitate the Sikhs 
against the British. Broadfoot’s 
special gifts, which had been some- 
what in the background during his 
political career, now shone bril- 
liantly as of yore. When. the 
Sikhs were in motion, Sir Henry 
Hardinge asked a commissariat 
officer how long he would take te 
provide supplies for 10,000 troops 
between Kurnaul and Ferozepore. 
“Six weeks,” was the answer. 
Sir Henry swore, more suo, “It 
mugt be done in five days;” and, 
turning to Broadfoot, “you must 
do it.” “Well,” said Broadfoot, 
“it is rather sharp work ; but it 
shall be done if possible.” And it 
was done. Political work being 
at a standstill, Broadfoot was st- 
tached to the Governor-General’s 
staff, and became practically Com- 
missary-General. We have the 
following glimpse of him from Sir 
Herbert Edwardes’s pen, drawn’ a 
few days before the. battle of 
Mudki :— 


ae yd vows with the anol 
t ill not y t 

Srajor Broadfeot and hic roe rand 
seaiy troop of wild-looking 
galloping across the plam from village 
to ing out the grey- 
beards, and with ect mastery of 
their corrupt and i 
quired in a short residence of fifteen 
months upon the frontier, explaini ; 
the terms of the tion, an 
extracting from the most y 
Mafsid supplies for the advancing 
army.” 


Broadfoot was also in the Intel- 
ligenc>*Department of the -army, 
and almost the last sight we have 
of him before his death, a few 
nights-!i.ter, is also from Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes’s narrative. A-cloud- 
of dust was seen bearing down 
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upon the British, which was at 
first thought to be’ raised by skir- 
mishers. But Broadfoot was not 
deceived. 


7 ‘That dust,’ he en 
claimed, ‘covers thousands ; it covers 
the Sikh army.’ .. . While the 
British troops were yet forming, he 
returned from his reconnaissance, 
loped up to the Commander- in-chief, 


and gracefully a him, pointed 
to the rising cloud of dust ahead, and 
= ‘There, your Excellency, 3 is the 


> It was the political 
rr “making over the frontier to 
the soldier.” 


It was amid the darkness and 
confusion of the night attack on 
the Sikh batteries at Ferozeshah 
—“‘as hot a job,” says Sir > Henry 
Hardinge, “as ever I had”—that 
Broadfoot received hisdeath-wound. 
He was struck off his horse by a 
shot in the thigh, but almost immed- 
iately remounted, and, disregarding 
the Governor-General’ 8 injunctions 
to retire, led an attack into the 
Sikh battery, and fell dead, shot 
through the arm and heart. All 
honour was done to his memory. 
His servicee were eulogised in both 
Houses of Parliament. The Gov- 
ernor-General declared him to have 
been “second to none” in the In- 
dian service. His friend Colin 
Mackenzie, himself a most gallant 
soldier, inscribed on his grave, “the 
foremost man in India;” and the 
Presidency of Madras, to which 
he properly belonged, erected, by 
public subscription, a handsome 
memorial to his memory. 

Admirers of the Lake poets 
must always have wished for a 
better acquaintance with Thomas 
Poole, the tried friend and sensible 
counsellor of Coleridge, and the 
esteemed correspondent of Words- 
worth and Southey, than could be 


tically ex- 


memoranda have long 
largely drawn upon by 
but Mrs 
ford has still found ample fresh 


materials for writing what we may 


call a new chapter in Coleridge 
life.1 Not that she has rea able 
to add many new facts to our 
knowledge of the past, but the 
account which she has given us of 
the friendship between Poole and 
Coleridge, read in the light of the 
now revealed personality of the 
former, undoubtedly throws a new 
colour over our previous views of 
their relations. And it is pleasant 
to think that our regard for Cole- 
ridge need not be lessened by Mrs 
Sandford’s disclosures. Coleridge 
has frequently suffered more in 
the hands of his friends than from 
his enemies; and remembering 
how Miss Meteyard in her‘ Group 
of Englishmen’ treated him from 
the Wedgwood point of view, we 
must confess to have taken up 
‘Thomas Poole and his Friends’ 
with some degree of apprehension. 
But Mrs Sandford is Lagteacs in 
generous sympathy with poet 
than her Gian himself was. 

We are agreeably disappointed 
with the book in another respect. 
People whose sole claim to recol- 
lection rests upon having been 
“ friends” of genius, are generally 
found wanting when weighed on 
their own merits. In nine cases 
out of ten, when they are put 
under the microscope we recognise 
them as a species of parasite. But 
in this case “ Tom Poole,” as every 
one seems to have called him, had 
an individuality of his own, and 
spent a life that would have been 
worthy of record, even though 





~ 


1 Thomas Poole and his Friends By Mrs Henry Sandford, London : Macmillan 
and Co. 1888. 
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Coleridge had been altogether 
eliminated from it. Poole was a 
tanner’s son at Nether Stowey, 
and his father, a sort of Sir An- 
thony Absolute, was determined 
that he should be a tanner and 
nothing else. The son longed for 
_ @ liberal education; the sire ob- 

stinately refused to gratify his 
wish, and the young man, with 
indomitable perseverance, set 
himself to work unaided to ac- 
quire knowledge, and became not 
merely a well-informed but an 
accomplished man. Like many 
other youths, he was fascinated 
with the first flush of the 
French Revolution, and sowed his 
wild-oats in disseminating demo- 
cratic opinions. He became a 
nuisance to his respectable and 
sober-minded relatives, and even 
an object of suspicion to those of 
the local wiseacres who chanced to 
be clothed with some fragments of 
official authority. Encouraged by 
- this opposition, young Poole pro- 
bably took an exaggerated view of 
his position as a west-country 
champion of liberty. Mrs Sand- 
ford tells us— 


“The rather heroic phrases that 
Tom Poole was wont to use ex 
him to a certain amovnt of ridicule. 
Once when he wound up an excited 
period by declaring that ‘for these 

inions he would willingly go to the 

ower ’—-‘ The Tower indeed!’ said 
Mr Anstice ; ‘I should think Ilchester 
jail would do for you.’” 


But the course of the French 
Revolution, and matured experi- 
ence, gave him in time more prac- 
tical views; but a Radical he re- 
mained—though a Radical of the 
best type—to the end of his days. 

It was the Pantisocracy craze— 
of which, by the way, a letter from 
a Bristol gentleman to Tom Poole, 
in Mrs Sandford’s book, gives the 
best account we have hitherto met 
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with—that first brought Poole and 
Coleridge together. But there was 
not much sympathy between them 
on this subject, and Coleridge and 
Southey left Stowey leaving a 

very bad impression behind them 
Poole was a prudent man, and his 
circumstances were flourishing ; 
and he was not likely to assist or 
to be led away on such a reckless 
adventure as the two poets pro- 
While with Tom Poole, 

the news of Robespierre’s death 
was received; and the young 
Pantisocrats not only did not 
show the feelings any right-think- 
ing people might have been ex-° 
pected to manifest at such a piece 
of intelligence, but one of them— 
Seuthey — actually laid his head 
down upon his arms, and exclaim- 
ed, “I had rather have heard of 
the death of my own father.” 
Though a family tradition, we ima- 
gine the story to be apocryphal, 
especially as there is a difficulty in 
reconciling dates; but that thé 
ts’ talk was wild enough, we 
gather from the diary of John Poole 
—unlike his cousin Tom, a consti- 
tutionalist, an Oxford Don, and a 
clergyman—who was present at 
the interview: “ Uterque viri rabie 
Democratica, quoad Politiam; et 
Infidelis quoad Religionem spec- 
tat, turpiter fervet. Ego maxime 
indignor.” Tom Poole, too, seems 
to have been disappointed with 
them ; but the interest aroused in 
Coleridge by his poems, his lec- 
tures, and by the luckless publica- 
tion of the ‘ Watchman,’ speedily 
ripened into devoted friendship on 
both sides. It has generally been 
assumed that Poole was the means 
of inducing Coleridge to remove 
from Kingsdown to Nether Stowey. 
Now, with the complete facts be- 
fore us, wé find that Coleridge’s de- 
sire to live beside his friend assumed 
the form of a passion ; that Poole, 
with prudent counsels, pointed 
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but the drawbacks under which he 
would labour in a place so seques- 
tered, and that any such opposing 
arguments slenged Coleridge into 
the depths of resentful melancholy. 
So he became Poole’s neighbour, 
and Nether Stowey was his home 
from the last days of 1796 to June 
1798, when he sailed for Germany. 
This was the best, the fullest, and 
the brightest part of Ooleridge’s life ; 
and it is difficult to realise, when 
we note how largely his poems are 
made up of the fruits of these two 
years, and how greatly his recol- 
lections of this time bulked in the 
memories of his after life, that the 
“Stowey period,” as it is called, 
was so brief a one. Wordsworth 
became, for.a while, a neighbour, 
at Alioxden ; Charles Lamb came 
on a brief visit ; and, more horrible 
to the Stowey imagination, even 
Thelwall put in an appearance at 
Coleridge’s cottage. It is not easy, 
even with the aid of the vivid 
picture Mrs Sandford gives us of 
the locality, to realise the appre- 
hensions that these intruders ex- 
cited among the denizensof Stowey. 
Coleridge. was, known by this time 
as only “a harmless genius.” It 
was otherwise with Wordsworth. 
His sister was as great a mystery 
to the rustic imagination as he was 
himself. “The profound seclusion 
in which they lived, the incom- 
prehensiblé nature of their occu 

tions, their strange habit of fre- 
quenting out-of-the-way and un- 
trodden spots, all combined to pro- 
ducé an impression of awe and 
mistrust.” Mrs St Albyn, the 
proprietrix of Alfoxden, became 
alarmed, and the Wordworths re- 
ceived notice to quit, although Tom 
Poole came forward as voucher 
for their bility and in- 
offensiveness. The loss of Words- 
worth completely unsettled Cole- 
ridge’s Stowey life. His letters 
from Germany to Poole are long 


and inter and giv. the best 
account of his life there; but the 
substance of -these is already 
known. The co ce from 
the Lakes is fitful, and generally 
coincides with periods of more in- 
tense bodily and mental trouble on 
Coleridge’s part. Poole was always 
willing to help him in his difficul- 
ties, but his practical mind sug- 
gested limitations and conditions 
against which the unpractical poet 
was disposed te revolt. He began 
to regard Poole as too much swayed 
by considerations of money, and too 
localised in his affections. Poole’s 
good sense had no difficulty in 
furnishing a defence against these 
charges, but the differences between 
the two were such that only a 
friendship resting upon the deep- 
est foundations could have survived 
them at all. When the death of 
Thomas Wedgwood occurred, and 
Coleridge’s ignoring of the request 
which the family of his benefactor 
had made for reminiscences of the 
deceased had turned Josiah Wedg- 
wood inst the poet, Tom 
Poole stopped the breach for 
@ while, but even he could not 
avert the final catastrophe. At an 

y period of their acquaintance, 
Poole had gauged the sources of 
Coleridge’s weakness. 


‘‘Make a strict arrangement of 
your time,” he writes to. Coleridge in 
Germany, “and chain yourself down 
to it. This may not be advisable for 
the generality, but I am persuaded it 
would counteract'a disease of your 
mind—which is an active subtilty of 
imagination ever ing reasons 
to push off whatever excites a moment 
ot Hang or ennui. This many of 

our friends falsely call irresolution. 

o one has more resolution and deci- 
sion than you ; no one sooner sees the 
side of a question on which the bal- 
ance of ent turns. But then 


that same habit of givi free scope 
to the activi of your ‘imagination 
makes it dea’ to you to chain the 
mind long to any particular object. 
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And in a letter to a lady, Poole 
makes the following shrewd obser- 
vation, which, we cannot doubt, 
was by his relations with 
Coleridge, although written before 
the poet came to reside at Stowey: 
“People of ius ht im 
riously ™ aminind Geaatives a 
think without genius of the common 
concerns of life. If this be impos- 
sible, happy is the genius who has a 
friend ever near of good sense, a qua- 
lity distinct from genius, to fill up 
by his advice the vacuity of his char- 
acter.” 


Strong and healthy, and of in- 
domitable perseverance in the face 
of difficulties, Poole was probably 
not the man to sympathise too 
acutely in Ooleridge’s physical and 
mental maladies, and with the 
restless feelings which they natu- 
rally uced ; and to the poet 
he must often have appeared in 
the light of a Job’s comforter. Mrs 
Sandford somewhat unnecessar- 
ily apologises for Poole’s not enter- 
ing more heartily into Ocleridgs’s 


wish to try'a change from the. 


Lakes to a warmer climate such 
as the Azores, which Wordsworth 
and Southey 
would be highly beneficial ; but 
though Poole would do his part, 
he would not do all, and the un- 
fortunate results of the Malta 
voyage quite bore out his mis- 


givings. . 

Coleridge paid his last visit to 
Stowey in 1807, when Poole again 
made an attempt to rouse his tor- 
pid energies. Among the latter’s 
papers was found a slip endorsed, 
“ Reply of Coleridge on my urging 
him to exert himself, 1807,” which 
contains. merely the following two 
lines :— 


‘Let Eagle bid the Tortpise sunward 
soar,— 

As vainly Strength speaks to a broken 
mind. 
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The bracing influence of Poole’s 
society probably had some effect, 


for Coleridge returned to the Lakes 
better in body and more composed 


‘in mind, and the ‘ Friend’ .fol- 


lowed in due course. In this 
periodical—doomed from its birth 
to share the fate of the ‘ Watch- 
man ’—Poole took a great interest, 
contributing to it himself and 
pushing it among his friends. In 
1810 the ‘ Friend ’ died, and Cole- 
ridge drifted away to London, and 
letters to Poole become very rare. 
Twice afterwards they met, once 
in 1817, when Coleridge had re- 
tired ts Highgate ; and the follow- 
ing letter, written shortly after- 

testifies to the poet’s fidel- 
ity to the old affection :— 


“Tt was a great comfort to me,” he 
writes, “to meet and part from you 
as I did at Mr Purkis’s; for, me- 
thinks, every true friendship that 
does not go with us to heaven must 
needs be an obstacle to our goin 
thither—to one of the parties at all 
events.” 


Again, there was a meeting at 
Mr Gilman’s in May 1834, when 
Poole. found Coleridge’s mind 
“strong as ever, seeming impatient 
to take leave of its encumbrance.” 
On his death two months after- 
wards, when Poole was making 
out a list of Ooléridge’s letters, he 
thus endorsed the note in which 
the latter had taken leave of him 
before starting for the Mediter- 
ranean :— 


“T cannot read this affecting fare- 
well without deep feeling, being con- 
scious that the intimate, dear, and to 
me most valuable inter¢ourse which 
existed between us for the proseting 
ten years formed the happiest peri 
of .my hitherto life.” 


Mrs Sandford singles out as her 
kinsman’s most prominent charac- 
teristic “‘an unusually high degree 
of the gift or faculty of friend- 
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ship.” Only such an endowment 


could have sustained the strain 


that Ooleridge’s friendship involv- 
ed. The poet was, however, only 
one of many friends, and Mr Poole’s 
intercourse with Sir Humphry 
Davy, with Rickman, with the 
Wedgwoods, and with Crosse the 
electrician, if less enthusiastic is 
scarcely less full of points of in- 
terest. But it is by students of 
Coleridge that Mrs Sandford’s ‘la- 


bours will be found of especial 


value; and not the least of ‘her 
services is, that she enables us 
to grapple with many difficulties 
of dates, which proved so insur- 
mountable an obstacle to the poet’s 
most recent biographer, Professor 
Brandl. . 

Even such impassioned prose as 
that in which Mr O’Brien and his 
friends bewail the rape of his 
small-clothes, is insufficient to re- 
lieve the feelings of Mr Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, who sees in him- 
self at once a Bayard and a 
Wallace. Poetry at its highest 
strain is needed to do justice to 
the martyr, the heroic defender of 
honour and freedom, who, out of 
the depths of his d where 
all the images of the great are 
within him, lifts up his plaintive 
yet exalted song. It is unfor- 
tunate for us that we are not 
in a state of happy ignorance 
as to the antecedents of the suf- 
ferer. Then we could form an 
idea to ourselves as noble as his 
verse of the here in his noisome and 


gloomy cell, languishing for years 


under an unjust sentence, cut off 


from all he loves. Poerio in his 
chains could scarcely form a pen- 
dant to this touching figure. Bon- 
nivard pacing his weary circle 
round his pillar is the only prisoner 
we cqn think of worthy of a place 
beside him. Yet Mr Blunt -had 
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some advan’ over Bonnivard. 
He had his Prayer-book, on the 
fly-leaf of which he could write 
his sonnets, pouring out the mag- 
nanimous sorrow of the martyr, 
the patriot’s indignation, the hero’s 
defiance of fate. But for this safety- 
valve, we feel that his great heart 
might have burst. But a timely 
utterance gave his thought relief, 
and saved him for Ireland (or 
wherever else there may be ati 
opening for fantastic rebellion) 
and the world. This is the man- 
ner in which the imprisoned hero 
sings, not hesitating, as tlie reader 
will perceive, to place himéelf on the 
highest level, nor shrinkiig from 
the most divine comparison :-— 


‘* From Caiaphas to Pilate I was sent, 
Who judged with unwashed hands a 
crime to me: 
Next came their sentence, and the 


soldiery 
Claimed me their prey. Without the 
people rent 
With weeping voices the loud firma- 
ment, 
And through the night from town to 
town passed we, 
"Mid shouts and drums, and stones 


hurled heavily 
By angry crowds on love and murder 
bent. 


And last the gaol. What stillness in 
those doors ! 
The silent iurnkeys their last bolts 
have shot, 
And their stepadie in the long corridors. 
I am alone; my tears run fast and 
hot. 
Dear Lord, for Thy grief’s sake I kiss 
these floors. 


ese 
Kneeling—then turn te sleep dreams 
trouble not.” 


It is highly disconcerting to re- 
flect that the author of this high- 
toned sonnet had no more than 
six weeks in prison. If the weeks 
had Jbeen years, what an epic of 
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incarceration we might have had, 
and how much the world might 
have gained! But, indeed, Mr 
Blunt’s conviction of the heroic 
and tragic position in which a 
fortunate fate placed him, even 
for a little while, could scarcely 
have been increased had he been 
made _ perfectly happy by penal 
servitude for life. Nor, w feel 
sure, could any man regret the 
sufferings which gave him a right 
to apostrophise. the “dear Lord” 
who is the only parallel to him- 
self he can think of, and to hear 
the highest voices adjuring him 
to patience atid courage. 


** See that thou walk unswerving in my 


sight, 
So shall thy enemies thy foot- 
stool be, 
I will avenge "— 


is the utterance of one of these 
voices, applying to Mr Blunt as- 
surances given to a greater Sufferer 


—while with still more sacred 
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imagery another speaks in full 
adoption of the new victim :— 


*¢ The burden of my sorrows thou shalt 


share, 
With thieves thou too shalt be 
accounted thief, 
And in my kingdom thou shalt sup 
with me.” 


A man who can apply these pro- 
mises and assurances to himself in 
recompense for so small a scrap of 
time ‘as six weeks, must possess a 
certain sublimity of self-estima- 
tion seldom met with in so un- 
broken a form. There is nothing 
to be said to this mingled sim- 
plicity and self-satisfaction. It 
is equally beyond the reach of 
criticism and of question. There 
is something in it of that semi- 
sacred idiocy which Eastern na- 
tions hold in mysterious rever- 
ence. In Scotland we call the 
same class INNOCENTS, and consider 
them no more open to ridicule 
than to any attempt to convince 
or énlighten. 
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Ir seems to be dawning upon 
the public mind that the ques- 
tion of national defence is one of 
supreme importance, demanding 
the attention of the best intellects 
of the country, and second only (if 
second) to the question of the pre- 
servation of the Union, which for 
the last two years has almost 
monopolised public interest. True, 
the danger to the State of internal 
disruption and civil war, which 
followed upon the conversion .of 
Mr Gladstone and his abject fol- 
lowing to the secession schemes of 
the Irish party, was an immediate 
and pressing danger, calling for 
prompt and vigorous action on the 
part of those who loved their coun- 
try better than office amongst our 
statesmen; and of those amongst 
the electors who preferred to listen 
to common-sense and reason, rather 
than to visionary speculations upon 
a union of hearts with avowed 
rebels. The vigorous action of Mr 
Balfour, backed up by the consist- 
ent support of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, and in spite of 
the most foul-mouthed and scanda- 
lous personal abuse which has ever 

i Parliament and a section 
of the press, has for the present 
averted the immediate danger of 
disruption and civil war ; and it is 
none too soon that public attention 
is fixing itself upon the external 
dangers which threaten the em- 
pire—dangers which may at any 
moment become imminent through 
causes entirely outside our own 
control, but which, on the other 
hand, may be minimised, and in- 
deed rendered extremely improb- 
able, by wise and timely measures 
which are entirely within our own 
control. 

A faulty system of nayal gov: 
ernment, smothered by civilian 


“ look 
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control, bound hand and foot with 
red tape, crippled by obsolete rou- 
tine; and unable, and apparently 
unauthorised, to take a large and 
comprehensive view of the naval 
requireménts of the empire, or to 
beyond the circumscribed hori- 
zon of the mere details of the main- 
tenance and management of the 
fleet, has landed Great Britain, in 
the year 1889, in a condition of 
naval weakness, and consequent 
inability to defend herself, which 
she has not occupied since-she be- 
came a great commercial and colo- 
nial power. Well worth plunder- 
ing, rich, and vulnérable ; exciting 
the envy of her neighbours; un- 


reliable as an ally; unwilling to 


march a soldier or move a ship, 
savo in defence of her own selfish 
interests ; loudly proclaiming her 
selfishness to the world; i 
to her own inoffensiveness an 
meekness under insult to save her 
from attack,—she offers 2 tempting 
rize to her poorer and possibly 
ess scrupulous neighbours, who 
still seem to retain more faith in 
big battalions than in the doctrines 
of the international arbitration 
society. : 
There is a striking and ominous 
resemblance between the present 
position of this country and that 
of Spain three hundred years 
when the latter succumbed fo e 
unscrupulous buccaneering attacks 
of those intrepid Elizabethan sea- 
men whose names we love to 
honour, and whose crowning deed 
of naval prowess we have so lately 
been commemorating. Spain had 
long held maritime supremacy, and 
looking upon it as an established 
and undisputed fact, she neglected 
to fortify the ports of her colonial 
ions. . We have hitherto 
done the same, and are only just 
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now awakening from our lethargy, 
and beginning to ise our. re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 

Spain, trusting largely to her 
prestige, and perfectly confident of 
the invincibility of her Armada, 
was certain of being able to over- 
come and subdue England. 

We also are trusting largely to 
a@ prestige gained under totally 
different conditions of naval war- 
fare, and with even less grounds 
for confidence than Spain had, still 
believe implicitly in the invinci- 
bility of our fleet. That is to say, 
the great body of the electors, 
though they are at last beginning 
to manifest an interest in the sub 
ject, have not yet grasped and re- 
alised the fact that, in case of a 
war with France, our condition for 
the next threo years at least will 
be so critical (in consequence of 
the practical equality between the 
fleets of the two countries), that 
one serious naval reverse would 
subject Great Britain to all tho 
horrors of starvation, to financial 
and national ruin, and if not to ab- 
solute loss of freedom, at any rate 
to the loss of all her possessions 
beyond the seas which might be 
considered worth taking from her. 

Our small regular army, and the 
militia and volunteers, would no 
doubt make a stout resistancd 


against invasion ; yet it is difficult, 


to see how such a force, with all 
their valour and patriotism, and 
fighting a they would be for their 
hearths and homes, could hope, in 
these days of scientific warfare, 
to withstand the well-armed and 
thoroughly equipped hundreds of 
thousands which could be poured 
across the Channel if once our 
navy were defeated ; for it must 
be remembered that transports 
could go backwards and forwards 
as often as they pleased in a few 
hours, and independent of wind 
and weather, under the protection 
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of ironclads, if there was not a 
superior force to interrupt them. 
But, in truth, it is not necessary ~ 
to contemplate invasion ; for the 
most disastrous and humiliating 
terms of surrender could be en- 
forced without the landing of a 
single soldier on sur shores. 

The last invasion scare (for there 
have been several), and the ani- 
mated discussion which took place 
in the press between Lord Wolse- 
ley and others as to the number 
of troops and their appurtenances 
which could be transported across 
the Channel in-ships of a certain 
size, was interesting in itself, 
though widely irrelevant to the 
subject. of “national defence” for 
Great Britain. ; 

Of all the numerous writers who 
have undertaken to enlighten the 
public on the subject of national 
defence, Admiral Colomb is per- 
haps the most clear-headed, and the 
best worth listening to. Unfor- 
tunately he is voluminous; and 
in these days, when there is such 
a large quantity written, and so 
many subjects of interest demand- 
ing public attention, extreme. terse- 
ness, and the cultivation of the 
art of saying what you have got to 
say in as few words as possible, 
is of more consequence, when the 
object is to fix public attention, 
than the thorough and exhaustive 
treatment which a subject of such 
vital importance as national de- 
fence undoubtedly deserves. 

Nevertheless it is a great advan- 
tage to the country that a man in 
the position of Admiral Colomb, 
unhampered by party ties, and 
unmuzzled by the restraints of 
office, should combine an untiring 
energy in writing to the public 
press, with the decp study and 
thorough mastery of the subject 
which he has evinced. 

These invasion scares are red 
herrings across the scent of na- 
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tional defence: probably they are 


not intended as such, but they are uniq 


go ne ; for it cannot be 
too often repeated that there can 
be no landing on our shores in 
force—that is to say, “invasion” 
in its proper sense—until our navy 
is defeated. Furthermore, if our 
navy is defeated, it will. be a mere 
work of supererogation for the 
victor to land soldiers in England ; 
as this country, depending as it 
does absolutely upon the freedgm 
of the sea for its existence, would 
be quite unable to offer any further 
resistance, and must succumb to 
starvation. 

This appears to us to‘ be as ob- 
viots @ truism as to say that a 
man cannot live. without food. 

More than.half our population 
is fed upon corn which is carried 
across the sea in ships. We have 
brought this state of affairs upon 
ourselves. Possibly free trade in 
corn may have had something to 
do with the very rapid increase in 
population during the last fifty 
years, accompanied as it has been 
latterly by a decline in British 
agriculture, more particularly in 
the cultivation of corn. . 

It is certainly not our inteation 
on the present cocasion to discuss 
the merits of free trade. It may 
or may not be a healthy and 
(from a national point of view) 
a desirable state of affairs, that 
a country with 37,000,000 inhabi- 
tants should be dependen’ upon 
sea-borne corn for its existence : it 
would be equally superfluous and 
irrelevant to discuss that proposi- 
tion also, as one seems to be the 
direct outcome of the other. 

It is sufficient to know that 
this state of affairs does exist, and 
that it has been brought about by 
the deliberate voice of the nation ; 
but it is not superfluous, nay, we 
feel it to be incumbent upon us, to 
discuss the responsibilities and the 
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nature of the defences which this 
ique condition of food - supply 
has put upon those responsible for 
the national safety. 

To begin with, we would submit 
for the consideration of our readers, 


that if Great Britain had strong 


reasons for maintaining a war 
fleet greatly superior to thai of 
any other Power, and reasonably 
superior to that of any probable 
combination of Powers, at a time 


when she could feed her population 


on home-grown food, it is certain 
that those reasons must have be- 
come stronger and stronger as she 
gradually passed from her — 
porting condition to that whi 

she now occupies, of being depen- 
dent for more than half her food- 
supply from abroad. And we 
further submit, that it was incum- 
bent on those statesmen, who from 
time to time becamo responsible 
for the safety and welfare of the 
nation, to have jealously and care~ 
fully watched this remarkable 
alteration in the sources of our 
food-supply, and to have accom- 
panied it with such steady and 
substantial increments of naval 
force as to have net only main- 
tained the position of mistress of 
the seas which we formerly occu- 
pied, but to haye rendered that 
position absolutely indisputable, 
as against any probable—we might 
almost say possible—combination 
of European maritime Powers. 


And, moreover, we would sug- 


gest that though it had become 
n to double or even to 
treble our navy estimates (which 
it certainly would not have beer), 
such an expenditure would have 
been amply justified — indeed, 
would have beeh demanded, in 
view of the exigencies of our 
peculiar position as an unvidt- 
ualled ocean citadel—coupled with 
the fact that 30,000,000 of the 
inhabitants of these islands are de- 
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pendent for their livelihood upon 
manufactures, the raw materials 
for which are brought by sea.! 

Yet incredible as it may appear, 
it is nevertheless true that, so far 
from increasing our own naval 
strength in proportion to the 
naval strength of other Powers, 
we have absolutely allowed it to 
decline very considerably in com- 
parison with the navies of all the 
great Powers of Europe/ Until 
now, in the year 1889, we find 
that all the highest authorities, 
with the single exception of the 
present senior Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, are unanimous in tell- 
ing us that the navy of Great 
Britain is very little, if at all, 
superior to that of France, and 
decidedly inferior to that of France 
and any one of the other great 
Powers of Europe combined ! 

Possibly some of our readers 
may suggest that Sir Arthur Hood, 
as senior Sea Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, must necessarily be in pos- 
session of better information on 
the subject than any of those who 
differ from him, and that con- 
sequently his evidence and his 
opinion are of more value than 
those of the irresponsible though 
distinguished officers who are so 
diametrically opposed to him. 

If there was any secret about 
the strength and condition of the 
navies of foreign Powers, or any 
reasonable ground for supposing 
that the senior Sea Lord was in 
possession of information concern- 
ing them which is not as public 
and as well known as the num- 
ber of their populations and the 
strength of their armies, this sug- 
gestion might be plausible; but 
we know that this is not the case ; 
and we know, furthermore—for it 
is an open secret—that he is abso- 
lutely unsupported in his unreason- 
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ing optimism.by one single officer 
of ability or distinction, either in- 
side or outside the walls of the 
Admiralty. It is right also to 
remember, that whereas Sir Arthur 
Hood simply gave it as his opinion, 
before the Navy Estimates Com- 
mittee, that he was satisfied with 
the present strength of our navy, 
without giving any reasons for 
his satisfaction, or attempting to 
enunciate any feasible ‘strategy of 
national defence, with the ships at 
his disposal ; Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
who is generally regarded as the 
first naval strategist in Europe, 
takes the more practical and busi- 
ness-like course of counting the 
available ships possessed by Great 
Britain and France, and then pro- 
ceeds to assign to them their re- 
spective duties on the outbreak of 
war—sketching out roughly a p!an 
of campaign, founded upon the 
teachings of history and the pres- 
ent requirements of our peculiar 
position, and absolute dependence 
upon ocean freedom, to which we 
have alluded above. 

Sir Geoffrey’s conclusions are 
truly alarming ; and unless it can 
be shown that his premisses are 
false and his line of reasoning 
totally erroneous, the situation 
which he discloses is so threaten- 
ing to our national interests, even 
to our national existence, that it 
would seem to be incumbent on 
the Government of the day, re- 
gardless of party interests, and as 
a matter of strict and stern duty, 
to strain every nerve, and to 
requisition all the private ship- 
building and gunmaking resources 
of the country, in addition to the 
public establishments, so as to ex- 
tricate the nation from its highly 
dangerous position. 

There will doubtless be found 
many cool and astute, though 





2 Vide speech of Sir John Colomb, House of Commons, March 5, 1888. 
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thoroughly patriotic politicians 
and statesmen, who will say, 
“Such a course would indicate 
national panic. All ic is un- 
dignified, and unworthy of a great 
nation. Moreover, it would show 
such an absolute want of confi- 
dence in ourselves, that it would 
have a strong tendency to induce 
attack before we could possibly 
complete our armaments.” 

We fully recognise and appreci- 
ate the force and cogency of this 
argument; and we further admit 
that it must be a matter of ex- 
treme delicacy for our statesmen 
to decide between the comparative 
merits of a prompt and energetic, 
as against a delayed and piecemeal, 
expansion of the naval forces of 
the country—assuming, as we must 
do, that they have made up their 
minds that a very large increase 
both in material and personnel is 
absolutely necessary. 

Without professing any deep in- 
sight into the devious courses of 
European politics, and certainly 
without presuming to make any 
prophetic forecasts for the future, 
we cannot regard the , resent con- 
dition“ of profound peace other- 
wise than as a day of grace, 
which may, or may not, be 
turned to wise account, and made 
also a day of preparation. We 
are further of opinion that the 
greatest haste which it is possible 
to make in our augmentations of 
the navy will be a -wiser and 
safer course, and more consonant 
with the interests of peace, than a 
policy of procrastination and de- 
lay, as we believe that the condi- 
tion of Europe is more likely to 
get worse than better; and we 
think that the slopes of a slumber- 
ing volcano are safer to traverse 
than_ those of an active one. 

But some of our readers who do 
not profess to be naval strategists, 
and yet claim to have some slight 


the ground that the so-called ex- 
perts admit a slight superiority of 
our navy over that of any one 
Power; and they may say that 
they‘do not see any prospect of 
our being involved in a war with 
more than one Power without 
having allies on our own side. - 

This sounds plausible on the 
face of it: and if we were a con- 
tinental Power with a land frontier 
across which we could supply our- 
selves with food and raw materials ; 
if we did not possess two-thirds of 
the carrying-trade of the world ; 
if our ocean commerce were not ab- 
solutely essential to our existence ; 
if the stakes to be played for in 
the struggle for naval supremacy 
were at all equal, or even ap- 
proached equality; and finally, if 
naval history were not emphatic 
in the lessons it teaches us, that 
even with a navy two and three 
times as numerous as that of 
France we were almost always 
unable, from the strategic exigen- 
cies of our position, to meet her 
ships in superior, or even in equal 
numbers, there might be some 
force in the argument; -but un- 
fortunately all these “ifs,” and 
many more besides, which we need 
not now recapitulate, vitiate the 
argument, and utterly upset this 
comfortable and optimistic view of 
our position. ' 

For the benefit of our non-naval 
readers, and for those who have 
had neither the time nor oppor- 
tunity to study even the funda- 
mental principles of the naval 
strategy which the unique con- 
ditions of Great Britain will im- 
pose upon her, we shall take the 
liberty of quoting briefly from the 
instructive and eminently practical 
remarks of Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
in a carefully prepared address to 
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a meeting of representative city 
merchants, bankers, and others, at 
the Oannon Street Hotel. on June 
the 5th last.} 

After making reasonable reduc- 
tions on both sides for obsolete 
ships, from Lord Brassey’s tabular 
statement of 74 British and 63 
French ironclads, built and build- 
ing, Sir Geoffrey remarks as fol- 
lows :— 

“Taking on each side what I 
reckon as fair fighting-ships for the 
first line, I make the numbers 29 to 
24, or roundly 6 to 5—that is some- 
what more favourable to us. . . . 
Now let us see what the 29 will 
have to do. I will assume that two 
years hence we find ourselves at war 
with our worthy old maritime rival 
France, and that then, as now, she 
has 14 good ships in Toulon. It 
would’ be our business to keep them 
there, under pain, in case of failure, 
of having our Mediterranean trade 
destroyed. I ask, then, for at least 
16 ironclads <> be always off Toulon 
for the purpose. ell, I. fan 
some people will say—You a Briti 
Admiral, and not content to meet 
your enemy on equal terms! 

“ Yes, am that Admiral, and 
should never be content to meet an 
enemy in equal force, if by any possi- 
ble efforts or prevision I could meet 
him in superior force. And for this 
reason : to do otherwise is to infringe 
the first principles of warfare.” 

Sir Geoffrey then enters into 
somewhat elaborate details, 
through which we need not fol- 
low him, concerning the necessity 
for replenishing coal, overhauling 
engines, and various other mat- 
ters incidental to a fleet keeping 
the sea ; and finally, as the result 
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of his great experience in the con- 
duct and management of modern 
fleets, he says, 


“That we want 3 to belo 
fleet to allow 2 to be kept off 
or to keep 16 ships there you must 
have 24 in the Mediterranean.? 

“24 from 29 will leave us 5 whei-:- 
with to blockade Brest, where we may 
sup ~ remaining 10 French iron- 
c to be.” 


It is obvious that five ships can- 
not blockade ten. And it must 
also be observed that this disposi- 
tion of our fleet would leave us 
without an efficient reserve squa- 
dron in the Downs; and this 
was always one of the funda- 
mental principles of our naval 
strategy in all our former wars, 
and must certainly be so in 
future. Of course Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby knows this as well, or 
better, than anybody else, and only 
drew out his sketch of Mediter- 
ranean strategy in order to show 
his hearers that with our navy at 
its present strength we should 
have to select between abandon- 
ing the Mediterranean, and with 
it the whole of our enormous 
trade in that sea, together with 
the Suez Canal route of our 
Indian, Australian, and Ohina 
trade; or accept the alteraative 
of leaving ourselves with only 
five efficient battlc-ships in home 
waters, an‘: thus, by giving up all 
pretensions of retaining command 
of the English Channel, lay the 
country open to invasion, or at 
any rate to the absolute stoppage 
of all trade,. which, as we have 


to the 
ulon ; 


er" 





2 Already alluded to in a former article. See ‘‘ The Navy and the Country,” 


‘Maga,’ August 1888. 


2 Since the above was written the autumnal naval mancuvres have taken 
place, and Sir Geoffrey shows us that in spite of his own unrivalled experience in 
the-command of modern fleets, he has not been too proud to take a lesson from 


them ; for in his recent article in the ‘ Fortnig 


htly Review,’ November 1888, he 


tells us: “If we want to shut them up” (the Toulon fleet), “‘according to the 
of the late manceuvres, 22 of our ironclads at least should be always .on 


the watch ; and adding 50 per cent for coaling, we should need 33 ironclads in 


all in the Mediterranean.” 
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before pointed out, would com- 


letely paralyse the country, and 
ane an unconditional warrender. 


Sir Geoffrey also discusses an 


alternative policy for watching. 


the Toulon fleet, which has been 
suggested by some naval strate- 
gists—viz., that the British fleet 
should remain either at Gibraltar 
or Malta, with fast scouts off 
Toulon ; but with a cogent chain. 
of reasoning he dismisses this 


plan as ineffective, showing that,, 


it could not prevent the Toulon 
fleet from either forming a junc- 
tion with the Brest fleet, and 

ining the command of the Eng- 
lish Ohannel, or else cf dominat- 
ing in the Levant. With refer- 
ence to the latter, he uses the 
following striking and instructive 
words, after pointing out that 
under ‘the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, if the British fleet 
is kept at Gibraltar, the Toulon 
fleet must get at least three days’ 
start of it in going to the eastward. 
He says :— 

“ That is, the French fleet will have 
the whole range of the eastern Medi- 
terranean for three days. Can you 
say that during that time you will be 
‘keeping the sea’? ‘But,’ you will 
say, ‘at the end of seventy-two hours 
our fleet will fall on the French fleet 
and finish it.’ 

“But, remember, three times your 
greatest admiral scoured that. sea, 
and twice with plenty of frigates, as 
he said, from Toro to Cape Bon, and 
from Spartivento to Cape de Gatte. 
These were in June 1798, in January 
1805, and again in May 1805, and he 
failed to meet the Toulon fleet. Are 
we sure to outdo him ?” 


Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s conten- 
tions for a large and immediate 
incrzase of the navy have “been 
absolutely unanswered; and we 
shall conclude our quotations from 
him with the following pithy 
sentence: “ Depend on this, the 
country that wants to keep the 
sea must have a very large superi- 
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ority over that which can lie in 
harbour and sail only when they 
see a good chance.” 

Sir Geoffrey's views on naval 
strategy, and his urgent appeal 
for a very increase in our 
naval forces, have been endorsed 
and. confirmed by all the best 
officers in her Majesty’s navy. 

We have already alluded to a 

h delivered by Sir John 
Oolomb (brother to the admiral) 
inthe House of Commons on 
March 5, 1888, on the subject 
of our national defences. 

The occasion of that speech was 
on the House going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the army 
estimates, and Sir J. Colomb com- 
menced by submitting the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“That it is desirable that this 
House, before having submitted to 
its consideration the army estimates, 
should be in ion of an explana- 
tory statement from her Majesty's 
Government, setting forth the general 
—, < defence he have de- 
termin e amoun' 
to be pobired eatin aa adr 
purposes respectively, and indicating 
the main lines of the general plan 
or p e of British defence, to 
which the War Offico and Admiralty 
administration, arrangement, and ex- 


— are respectively to con- . 
orm.” 


In the course of 2 closely rea- 
soned speech, in which he showed 
a thorough mastery of his subject, 
Sir John Oolomb pointed out how 
thoroughly illogical and impracti- 
cal it was to try and treat the 
army and the navy estimates in- 
dependently of each other, and 
endeavoured to get the House, or 
rather the Committee, to see that 
the question of national defence 
nist be treated as a whole, and 
that it was impossible to settle the 
proper «amount*of money which 
should be voted for the army 
without taking into consideration 
what our naval policy and power 
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were to be, as the former must 
ily be entirely dependent 
upon the latter. But, unfortu- 
nately, he was precluded by the 
rules of the House from i 
the subject .in this rational 
ical manner ; for as soon as he 
uched upon the naval aspect of 
the subject of national defence, he 
was called to order, with the re- 
mark that “the honourable and 
gallant member is now entering 
into a. subject which would more 
properly come in upon the navy 
rather than the army estimates.” 
The rules of the House, of 
course, had to be obeyed; yet in 
ite of the interruption, Sir John 
b said enough to have con- 
vinced the House of Oommons (if 
it had taken any interest in the 
subject) that it was futile, and a 
mere waste of time, to attempt to 
i the army estimates save in 
relation they bore to the naval 
icy which it was intended to 


He gave voluminous statistics, 
elaborate and unanswerable 
arriving at this conclu- 
deprecated the very 
increase in our army esti- 
which had been steadily 
for a number of years, at 
a time when we were becoming 
more and more dependent on our 
navy for our national existence 
and prosperity, and less dependent 
on the army ; showing that what- 
ever the army might be, it would 
be unable to strike unless the navy 
cleared the way for it.? 
He said :— 


4 


policy 
pursue. 


E 
9 


BF 


fae 


“It was obvious that our military 
policy of self-defence was to ‘sit down 
and wait’ if a war overtook us. 

is was a without precedent 
in su defence, and it was a 


‘policy contrary to our national 


rience, and to the traditions of the _ 


country in the It was a poli 
that we had nally alid into, Sather 
than directly formulated; because no 
Parliament, and only one 

had ever so laid it down. ... What 
he wished to bri before the Houke 
was, that it was due to the fact that 
the country seemed to have lost faith 
in its own naval power.” 


And again— 

“He ventured to submit -to the 
House that we could not say what 
sort of army we wanted without ref- 
erence to our naval position, policy, 
and power, because situated as we 
were, the naval question ruled the 
military question. Until they had 
settled the ae question, they could 
not settle what sort of army they 
wanted; and the naval question was 
only to be determined by reference to 
three nee oe hysical facts of our 
position, the teachings of past history, 
and the conditions of modern war. 
. . « We had been developing a theory 
of purely er oe based on 
the presumption that it was neceseary 
because of the weakness of our naval 
defence. . . . Therefore the assumed 
naval conditions involved this, that 
the rear of our ports might be attacked 
—in other words, we admitted naval 
weakness.” 

He then pointed out that an 
army of even 10,000,000 men 
would be useless to this country 
unless she could also hold i 
puted command of the sea. For, 
he said— 


“Their foreign and coasting trade 
would have to be suspended; their 
army —_ be were bs secure = 
ingress and egress at tLsir mercan 
ports ; for, even —— defended by 
the army, they would be absolutely 
closed, and the moral effect he dared 


not speculate upon.” 


This must conclude our quo- 
tations from Sir John Colomb’s 
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1 This speech, which is worthy of the perusal of all those who take an interest 
ta the subject of our national defences, is published in pamphlet form by 
Cornelius Buck & Son, 22 Paternoster Row, E.C., and is entitled, ‘ Divided 


Responsibility of Defence.’ 
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speech ; but we earnestly recom- 
mend the little pamphlet to the 


attention of our readers. The 


speech will also be found in ‘ Han- 
sard,’ vol. cccxxiii. 

It is indeed terrible to contem- 
plate the “moral effect” alluded 
to by, Sir J. Colomb, arising of 
course out of the physical effect of 
starvation, which must inevitably 
follow the closing of our ports and 
the stoppage of our food-supply 
and raw material. 

The behaviour of the so-called 
unemployed, urged on by the social 
democrats, and supported by all 
the discontented and unfortunate 
in the metropolis, affords us some 
faint and shadowy, though very 
imperfect idea of what might be 
expected to take place in all the 
great centres of industry in Great 
Britain if our ports were closed 
only for a few weeks, and the 
Government of the day had to 
confront millions of really starv- 
ing and angry men and their fami- 
lies—starving through no fault of 
their own. 

The “ nous sommes trahis” of the 
Parisian mob was an appalling cry ; 
and its English version, uttered 
from Penzance to Aberdeen, would 
be still more terrible. Moreover, 


it would be absolutely justified ; 


for it is impossible that the toiling 
millions of this country who exer- 
cise the right of voting can have 
the means of studying the question 
of the defence of the empire, or 
of even making a rational guess at 
its solution. It becomes, there- 
fore, incumbent on those who have 
the means, and particularly so on 
those who represent their country- 
men in Parliament, and control the 
nation’s purse - stri to devote 
their best attention to the subject ; 
and having mastered it, to tell 
their constituents the plain and 
naked truth, even as Lord Charles 
Beresford does, and to urge them 
not to flinch from any expenditure 
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which may bo necessary to insure 
the count inst the bare possi- 
bility of the frightful catastrophe 
which wb have depicted above, and 
which we have shown to be not 
only possible, but, we are bound to 
add, probable, in the event of our 
being involved in a war with a 
first-class maritime Power any time 
during the next three years; for 
we have not. laid down a single 
ironclad for nearly three years, 
and it takes about that time to 
complete one. 

Possibly some of our astute 
econothists may say, “So much the 
better ; we are sur > of three years’ 
peace at any rate, for it takes two 
to make a quarrel, and we cannot 
afford to fight.” ’ 

Unfortunately, the saying that 
it takes two to make a- quarrel is 
not true of nations, even if it is so 
of individuals. History is replete 
with evidence to the contrary. 
Witness Prussia and Denmark, 
and Russia and Turkey on several 
occasions ; and the fact of a very 
rich and much envied nation being 
unwilling and unprepared to fight 
is certainly no guarantee of im- 
munity from attack. Quite the 
reverse, we believe. 

It is impossible that the country 
could have got into its present 
condition of naval weakness if 
successive Governments—and in- 
deed successive Parliaments—had 
looked the question of national de- 
fence fair and square in the face, - 
and had taken the country into 
their confidence, telling it the 
plain and simple truth, instead of 
truckling to its short-sighted craze 
for economy,—both Conservatives 
and Liberals bidding for Aan cv 
favour by promises of red tax- 
ation, a popular budget being of 
more importance in their eyes 
than the safety of this magnificent 
empire, 

The Poet-laureate has late:y 
published the following lines :— 
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** You— you—-if you have failed to 
understand— 

The fleet of England is her all in all— 

On you will come the curse of all the 


land, 
If that Old England fall 
Which Nelson left so great. 


You—you—who had the ordering of 
her fleet, 
Jf you have only compassed her dis- 


grace, 
When all men starve, the wild mob’s 
million feet 
Will kick you from your place, 
But then—too late, too late.” 


Very true; but the only diffi- 
culty will be to find out who the 
proper “you—you” are. No 
doubt some people will be sum- 
marily kicked from their places, 
and very possibly lynched by the 
starving multitude ; but it is too 
much to expect that the “wild 
mob’s million feet ” will be able io 
discriminate between those who 
have been guilty of compassing 
their land’s disgrace and those who 
are innocent. Probably the guilty 
will have retired on comfortable 
pensions, leaving their successors 
to suffer for their sins ; but in any 
case it will certainly be “ too late, 
too late,” for all save wild re- 
venge, which will not regain a lost 
empire nor feed a starved and 
ruined nation. 

Possibly some of our readers 
may deprecate the alarmist tone 
we have adopted in this article, 
and suggest that such a gloomy 
and imistic view is not justified 
by the facts of the situation. We 
believe that it is amply justified ; 
and we are convinced that it is 
much wiser to tell the whole truth, 
hide nothing, and face the matter 
boldly, rather than pretend that 
we can alter unpleasant facts by 
shutting our eyes to them. 

The terms “chronic alarmist” 
and “panic-monger” have been 
freely used by a certain short- 
sighted school of economists for the 
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purpose of discounting the warn- 
ings of those who, like Sir Thomas 
Symonds, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
Lord Alcester, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, the two Colombs, and others, 
have taken the trouble to study 
the question of national defence 
by the light of history and com- 
mon-sense, and who have endeav- 
oured to approach it and treat it 
in a practical manner instead of 
guessing at it. Such loose epithets, 
unsupported by proof of any sort, 
constitute no valid argument ; and 
so far as we are aware, no shadow 
of evidence has yet been adduced 
to justify their application in the op- 
probrious and contemptuous sense 
in wh-ch they have been used. 

Such signs of uneasiness in the 
public mind as are mado manifest 
by the formation of the “ Volun- 
teer Home Defence Association,” 
the “‘ Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers,” the proposition to arm local 
tugs and steam-launches, the depu- 
tation from the northern ports 
to the Prime Minister on the sub- 
ject of their defence, &c., must au 
be taken as indications of want of 
confidence in the navy. 

The spirit and patriotism which 
suggest these proposals are worthy 
of all respect ; but unfortunately, 
in the minds of many they are 
likely to divert attention from 
the main subject, and to produce 
a feeling of confidence in their 
efficacy which is quite unjustified. 

A misconception in the public 
mind as to the nature of the de- 
fence which is neceszary for the 
preservation of this empire is a 
very dangerous thing; and it is to 
be regretted that we find such a 
thoroughly sound and clear-headed. 
“ alarmist ” as Lord Charles Beres- 
ford allowing himself to make use 
of such expressions as “ the defence 
of our shores.” The defence of our 
shores has got nothing to do with 
the question. The defence of the 
sea is absolutely essential to the 
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existence of the country. Where, 
then, is the wisdom of putting the 
cart before the horse, and di i 
the defence of our shores? If the 
sea is properly defended, who is to 
attack our shores? How are they 
to get at them? Surely the less is 
involved in the! greater ; and we 
should have a very poor opinion of 
the wisdom of a surgeon who set 
to work to dress a wound in the 
arm of a man whose head was shot 
off. Raids on our coast might be 
inconvenient—loss of the command 
of the sea must be fatal—so that 
every shilling that is spent on 
coast defence, whilst the navy re- 
mains too weak to make certain 
of commanding the sea, is money 
absolutely misspent. It is like 
trying to stop the spile-hole while 
the bung is out. 

The sound views which most of 
the leading journals, both metro- 
politan and provincial, are now 
taking on this subject, is 4 very 
healthy sign, and augurs well-for 


the general instruction of the elec- 
tors. For instance, the ‘Times,’ 
in a leading article on January 3, 
Says :— . 

“One ‘cardinal principle can be 


by every man of intelligen 

ar yaad unflinchingly maintained 
if any real benefit is to accrue to the 
country from the increased ~) 
ture which, in any case, must be re- 
garded as certain. That cay By is, 
that our first line of defence is the 
navy, that the only defence for our 
commerce and food-supply is the 
navy, and that, as a necessary con- 
sequence, it is upon naval and not 
upon military, advisers that the Gov- 
ernment must principally rely in 
dealing with.the whole question of 
national safety. If the navy is made 
priate of competent for its work, no 
other defence for these islands or for 
the empire at large will ever be called 
into play. If the navy fails us, no 
other defence - will avail to avert 
crushing disaster.” 

This is thoroughly sound; and 
if it is taken as the key-note for 
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our policy of national defence, we 
shall hear no more about the de- 
fence of London, and very little 
about fortifications and submarine 
mining defences for the Mersey 
and the Clyde, and still less for 
the eastern ports. 
‘ “as the navy fails us, no other 
efence will avail to avert crushing 
disaster.” 

Is this, then, some new discov- 
ery? Is it only lately that this 
aphorism has become true? 

By no means, It has been true 
any time for the las€ three hundred 
years and more, and it is only dur- 
ing the last twenty years that it 
has been lost sight of and disre- 
garded. 

But our readers may naturally 
inquire how this dereliction of 
principle has come about. 

The answer is supplied by the 
editor of the ‘Times,’ in the same 
leading article from which we 
have already quoted :— - 


“ Because the War Office is more 
werful at Court and in society, and 
use the army is far more numer- 
ously represented in the House of 
Commons, it has been the practice to 
relegate the navy and naval men to 
a secondary place whenever national 
defence is under consideration.” 


And in one of his numerous 
letters on the subject of the de- 
fence of our mercantile ports, Ad- 
miral Colomb pithily remarks :— 


“Every now and then there is a 
scare ‘about the openness of London 
to attacks, a cry for Parisian fortifica- 
tions round it, and millions’ worth of 
works on the banks of the Thames. 


-For all I know, we may have this cry 


upon us directly as an early result of 
the demands of the northern ports. 
Such a question is purely naval ; but 
if a committee were to assemble to- 
marrow to consider it, we know quite 
well that the navy would be represent- 
ed in such a minority as to beoverborne 
in consultation. igners all see 
the absurdity of the position ; we are 
used to it, and think it all right, but 
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we grumble at the bigness of the 
vw 


True indeed ; foreigners see the 
absurdity of it, but we do not. 
However, if the Swiss Con- 
federation were to build an iron- 
clad navy on the Lake of Geneva, 
and to put the defence of their 
country into the hands of the 
officers of that navy, assuming 
those officers to have had a purely 
naval training, we should probably 
ise the absurdity of that. 
We trust that, without labour- 
ing our point any further, we have 
said enough to convince our read- 
ers that “national defence” is not 
—as General Sir John Adye would 
have us believe—a question of 
joint responsibility between the 
army and navy, but a purely 
naval responsibility. We are, of 
course, not alluding to India, but 
merely to the United Kingdom. 
Our gallant little army has 
hitherto been always an attacking 
arm—an offensive, not a defensive 
force ; and there are still stronger 
reasons why it should be so in the 
future ; for if ever it has to fight 
upon our own shores, it will surely 
be, in the words of the Poet- 
laureate, “ Too late—too late.” 
Doubtless one very good reason 
—besides the influence at Oourt, 
and representation in the House of 
Commons—why the army attracts 
to itself a share of public atten- 
tion and consideration out of all 
proportion to its value to the 
State, is the fact that it is always 
in sight, and the navy is not. lt 
is just the difference between see- 
ing and hearing. The people can 
see the soldiers, but they only hear 
about the sailors. Yet two trained 
stokers mounting guard at the 
of the Admiralty, with their 
shovels over their shoulders, would 
be far moro ixte manifes- 
tations of Great Britain’s power 
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in the world, than the two Life- 

en who adorn the entrance 
to the Horse Guards ; for in truth 
those steel-clad warriors are of no 
more use for national defence than 
Gog and Magog at the Lord 
Mayor’s show. Without the navy 
they could not even be used as an 
attacking force; for, unless the 
navy were supreme at sea, they 
could never leave these suores ex- 
cept as prisoners. 

We do not make these remarks 
with any idea of belittling the 
army, or from any want of appre- 
ciation of the many glorious deeds 
it has wrought, but merely to show 
that there is no comparison be- 
tween the importance of the two 
services with relation to the ques- 
tion of national defence. 

Our gallant soldiers will have 
their work cut out for them in 
defending India by-and-by; and 
possibly in garrisoning Malta, Gib- 
raltar, and our other important 
stations—perhaps Egypt too: but 
unless we adopt the Continental 
system of compulsory military ser- 
vice, and multiply our active army 
by five, it is unlikely that it will 
ever again take any conspicuous 
part in European wars. If we 
keep, or rather if we once more 
regain, undisputed command of the 
sea, it can still be used to strike 
terrible blows in distant lands, and 
thus bear a worthy part in the de- 
fence of our scattered empire; but 
to assign to the army a co-respon- 
sibility with the navy for the 
defence of the United Kingdom, 
is to misconceive the fundamental 
principles of the problem. Admiral 
Oolomb has from time to time 
pointed out with very sound logic, 
that there can be no invasion of 
a country either by land or sea 
unless communications are made 
secure. The only communications 
with Great Britain are by sea ; and 





1 Admiral Colomb to Editor of ‘ Times '—‘ Times,’ January 3, 1889. 
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those communications cannot be 
made secure (for the enemy) until 
the British fleet has been defeated. 
But we have endeavoured to show 
(and we trust with equally sound 
logic) that if the British fleet is 
defeated no invasion will be neces- 
sary, as all the objects of war can 
be gained without tt. 

This is our case in a nutshell; 
and if we have convinced our read- 
ers of the soundness of our reason- 
ing, we would urge them, if they 
have any stake in the country, not 
to rest satisfied with their own 
conviction, but to set to work 
vigorously to convince all those 
likewise over whom they have any 
influence, and to induce them to 
bring pressure to bear upon their 
representatives in Parliament, to 
extricate the country from its most 
perilous position. This is most 
important, for it must ever be 
remembered that politicians are 
merely the weather-cocks of public 
feeling. 

This may not sound complimen- 
tary, but it is true; and there can 
be no doubt that nothing but a 
misconception of the sentiments 
and aspirations of the country on 
the subject of the navy, has hin- 
dered the present Government from 
taking the bold and vigorous mea- 
sures which we at last hear hinted 
at by several responsible Ministers. 

We can now only hope that we 
may not be too late, and that a 
wise and perhaps accommodating 
foreign policy will enable us to 
keep the peace until we have been 
able to make good some at least 
of our more glaring naval defi- 
ciencies. 

Time is of the very essence of 
the problem. A ship on the stocks, 
or a modern gun half finished, will 
in all probability be absolutely use- 
less to us. All modern wars have 
been short, sharp, and quickly de- 
cisive, with no time for preparation 
as of old; and we shall have to 
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fight with whatever we have got 
ready at the time. And let it be 
remembered that we cannot place 
another ironclad in line of battle, 
beyond those already shown on all 
the lists, for at least three years ! 
The Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
have all been throwing out hints, 
which must be regarded as feelers, 
with reference to an extensive ship- 
building programme for the navy 
estimates of this year. Such hints 
and feelers are unnecessary, and a 
mere waste of time and energy. 
The ‘Times’ was probably v 
near the mark when. it observed, 
as it did on the 15th of January, 
that “in dealing with the national 
defences, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


-took a needlessly apologetic line. 


. . . We trust that his colleagues 
understand more fully than he 
seems to do, that the country is a 
good deal a! ead of the Government 
in this matter.” 

No trifling, no tinkering, no 
half-and-half measures will suffice 
to stifle the almost unanimous 
demand of the country for a large 
increase in the navy, both in ma- 
terial and in personnel, more par- 
ticularly in officers of the junior 
grades. 

It may sound very grand and 
dignified for Ministers to say that 
they don’t intend to lose their 
heads, and be led into a large 
panic expenditure of the public 
money—that “they will not give 
way to popular clamour,” but 
prosecute steadily the piecemeal 
policy of construction which their 
colleague at the Admiralty an- 
nounced last year. This will not 
do. The time for such dilatory 
and stick-in-the-mud excuées has 
gone; and if the present Govern- 
ment does not choose to move with 
such vigour and boldness as the 
urgency of the case demands, they 
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will certainly most seriously jeop- 
atdise their own existence, — for 
fiary of their-warmest supporters 
Will turn against them, and of 
course the whole of the Opposition 
will take whatever course they 
may deem to be most damaging 
to the Government, regardless of 
consistency. 

Admirai of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
Symonds states, in a recent article, 


“the pressing wants of our navy to 
be 300 ‘lieutenants, 5000 more sea- 
men and stokers, 5000 marines; 20 
sta-going battle-ships of high free- 
board, equal to blockade in all 
weathers ; 60 cruisers cf high speed 
and good size—no pigmies loaded 
with engines—20 of these should be 
of 10,000 tons, of light quick-firing 
gun armaiient and grest coal capacity ; 
and 100 torpedo-vessels of « much 

er class than our present ones, 
which are too small and- unseaworthy. 


And concludes his short but ad- 
mirable article with the. following 
impressive words :— 


“Tt should therefore be the endea- 
vour of experts and the press to 
awaken the public to such a sense 
of this imminent peril as to prepare 
our electorate to face willingly a ve 

e outlay, and to impress it wit 
the fact that twenty millions ex- 
pended at once may very probably 


. save five hundred at an early future.” 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geof- 
frey Hornby also states that we 
require 30 more battle-ships ; and 


of fast cruisers of fifteen knots and‘ 


upwards, he says :— 


“ We require 250 more to meet the 
first demands of war, besides an un- 
certain number’ of that useful class, 
the torpedo-catcher, of which we 
have barely a dozen.” 


And he remarks apologetically, 
bat logically :— 


“A hundred and twenty cruisers 
to assist the fleet, and 185 to protect 
trade, may seem to be a large order— 
but why are we to expect to get pro- 


[March 


tection for our vast commerce and ex- 
tended dominions with fewer ships 
than our forefathers needed séventy- 
five years ago?” 


Lord Oharles Beresford, in his . 


excellent and exhaustive speech 
in the House of Commons on De- 
cember 13, said :— 


“His proposals were to build 
four first-class ironclads, £70 a ton, 
£3,100,000 ; ten second-class iron- 
clads of 7000 tons, £4,500,000; ten 
first-class cruisers, 8000 tons, £65 a 
ton, £4,800,000 ; ten of the ‘Thames’ 
class at £50 a ton, £2,700,000; 
twenty ‘Medeas,’ £50 a ton, 3000 tons, 
£3,000,000 ; twenty ‘Sharpshooters, 
750 tons, £70 a ton, £1,000,000 ;— 
and that with one million for arma- 
ments made up 20 millions.” 


It will be observed that. these 
proposals for supplying our imme- 


* diate wants differ somewhat from | 
those of the two Admirals of the 


Fleet. They are more modest than 
those of Sir Thomas Symonds, 
and greatly below those of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, the highest naval 
authority in existence. 

Each has stated honestly what 
he considers necessary, without 
collusion. Their differences will 
probably be pointed to once more 
as “the discordant utterances of 
the experts ;” but we will let this 
pass, with the observation that if 
we are to wait to bring the navy 
up to its necessary strength until 
all the experts are agreed as to 
the exact amount it requires in- 


creasing, we shall wait till dooms- 


day. We believe Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby’s opinion on the subject 
to be the most reliable. Sir Thomas 
Symonds has not been .afloat for 
nearly twenty years; and although 
he has kept a close watch upon 


the subject, and is entitled to all — 


the honours of being the father of 
the revival of sound opinion, and 
the most indefatigable and untir- 
ing advocate of a return to our 
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those communications cannot be 
made secure (for the enemy) until 
the British fleet has been defeated. 
But we have endeavoured to show 
(and we trust with equally sound 
logic) that if the British fleet is 
defeated no invasion will be neces- 
sary, as all the objects of war can 
be gained without tt. 

This is our case in a nutshell; 
and if we have convinced our read- 
ers of the soundness of our reason- 
ing, we would urge then, if they 
have any stake in the country, not 
to rest satisfied with their own 
conviction, but to set to work 
vigorously to convince all those 
likewise over whom they have any 
influence, and to induce them to 
bring pressure to bear upon their 
representatives in Parliament, to 
extricate the country from its most 
perilous position. This is most 
important, for it must ever be 
remembered that politicians are 
merely the weather-cocks of public 
feeling. 

This may not sound complimen- 
tary, but it is true; and there can 
be no doubt that nothing but a 
misconception of the sentiments 
and aspirations of the country on 
the subject of the navy, has hin- 
dered the present Government from 
taking the bold and vigorous mea- 
sures which we at last hear hinted 
at by several responsible Ministers. 

We can now only hope that we 
may not be too late, and that a 
wise and perhaps accommodating 
foreign policy will enable us to 
keep the peace until we have been 
able to make good some at least 
of our more glaring naval defi- 
ciencies. , 

Time is of the very essence of 
the problem. A ship on the stocks, 
or a modern gun half finished, will 
in all probability be absolutely use- 
less to us. All modern wars have 
been short, sharp, and quickly de- 
cisive, with no time for preparation 
as of old; and we shall have to 





fight with whatever we have got 
ready at the time. And let it be 
remembered that we cannot place 
another ironclad in line of battle, 
beyond those already shown on all 
the lists, for at least three years ! 

The Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
have all been throwing out hints, 
which must be regarded as feelers, 
with reference to an extensive ship- 
building programme for the navy 
estimates of this year. Such hints 
and feelers are unnecessary, and a 
mere waste of time and energy. 
The ‘Times’ was probably very 
near the mark when it observed, 
as it did on the 15th of January, 
that “in dealing with the national 
defences, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
took a needlessly apologetic line. 
. . . We trust that his colleagues 
understand more fully than he 
seems to do, that the country is a 
good deal a} ead of the Government 
in this matter.” 

No trifling, no tinkering, no 
half-and-half measures will suffice 
to stifle the almost unanimous 
demand of the country for a large 
increase in the navy, both in ma- 
terial and in personnel, more par- 
ticularly in officers of the junior 
grades. 

It may sound very grand and 
dignified for Ministers to say that 
they don’t intend to lose their 
heads, and be led into a large 
panic expenditure of the public 
money—that “they will not give 
way to popular clamour,” but 
prosecute steadily the piecemeal 
policy of construction which their 
colleague at the Admiralty an- 
nounced last year. This will not 
do. The time for such dilatory 
and stick-in-the-mud excuées has 
gone; and if the present Govern- 
ment does not choose to move with 
such vigour and boldness as the 
urgency of the case demands, they 
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will certainly most seriously jeop- 
ardise their own existence, — for 
many of their-warmest supporters 
will turn against them, and of 
course the whole of the Opposition 
will take whatever course they 
may deem to be most damaging 
to the Government, regardless of 
consistency. 

Admirai of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
Symonds states, in a recent article, 


“the pressing wants of our navy to 
be 300 lieutenants, 5000 more sea- 
men and stokers, 5000 marines; 20 
sta-going battle-ships of high free- 
board, equal to blockade in all 
weathers ; 60 cruisers of high speed 
and good size—no pigmies loaded 
with engines—20 of should be 
of 10,000 tons, of light quick-firing 
gun armament and great coal capacity ; 
and 100 torpedo-vessels of a much 

er class than our present ones, 
which are too small and unseaworthy.” 


And concludes his short but ad- 
mirable article with the. following 
impressive words :— 

“Tt should therefore be the endea- 
vour of experts and the press to 
awaken the public to such a sense 
of this imminent peril as to prepare 
our electorate to face willingly a v 

outlay, and to impress it wi 
the fact t twenty millions ex- 
pended at once may very probably 
save five hundred at an early future.” 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geof- 
frey Hornby also states that we 
require 30 more battle-ships ; and 
of fast cruisers of fifteen knots and 
upwards, he says :— 

“We 


require 250 more to meet the 
first demands of war, besides an un- 
certain number of that useful class, 
the torpedo-catcher, of which we 
have barely a dozen.” 


And he remarks apologetically, 
but logically :— 

“A hundred and twenty cruisers 
to assist the fleet, and 185 to protect 


trade, may seem to be a large order— 
but why are we to expect to get pro- 
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tection for our vast commerce and ex- 
tended dominions with fewer ships 
than our forefathers needed seventy- 
five years ago?” 


Lord Charles Beresford, in his 
excellent and exhaustive speech 
in the House of Commons on De- 
cember 13, said :— 


“His proposals were to build 
four first-class ironclads, £70 a ton, 
£3,100,000 ; ten second-class iron- 
clads of 7000 tons, £4,500,000; ten 
first-class cruisers, 8000 tons, £65 a 
ton, £4,800,000; ten of the ‘Thames’ 
class at £50 a ton, £2,700,000; 
twenty ‘Medeas,’ £50 a ton, 3000 tons, 
£3,000,000 ; twenty ‘Sharpshooters, 
750 tons, £70 a ton, £1,000,000 ;— 
and that with one million for arma- 
ments made up 20 millions,” 


It will be observed that these 
proposals for supplying our imme- 
diate wants differ somewhat from 
those of the two Admirals of the 
Fleet. They are more modest than 
those of Sir Thomas Symonds, 
and tly below those of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, the highest naval 
authority in existence. 

Each has stated honestly what 
he considers necessary, without 
collusion. Their differences will 
probably be pointed to once more 
as “the discordant utterances of 
the experts ;” but we-will let this 
pass, with the observation that if 
we are to wait to bring the navy 
up to its necessary strength until 
all the experts are agreed as to 
the exact amount it requires in- 
creasing, we shall wait till dooms- 
day. We believe Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby’s opinion on the subject 
to be the most reliable. Sir Thomas 
Symonds has not been .afloat for 
nearly twenty years; and although 
he has kept a close watch upon 
the subject, and is entitled to all 
the honours of being the father of 
the revival of sound opinion, and 
the most indefatigable and untir- 
ing advocate of a return to our, 
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traditional naval policy, things 
have moved rapidly during the 
last twenty years, and Sir Geof- 
frey’s experience is fresher. More- 
over, Sir Thomas. distinctly says 
“ the pressing wants of our navy,” 
and the italics are his own. 

Lord Oharles Beresford is a 
politician as well as a seaman : his 
programme is clear, explicit, and, 
according to his ovn expression, 
“ understandable.” He probably 
thinks it wiser to ask for half a 
loaf and get it, than to ask for a 
whole loaf and get none; though 
we feel sure that he would be the 
first to bow respectfully to Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby’s opinion, and to 
endorse his estimate of our wants 
—and indeed there is no actual di- 
vergence in their views ; for whilst 
Sir Geoffrey, having | 
studied the problem of national 
defence and the protection of com- 
merce, is in a position to declare 
with perfect freedom the number 
and/ class of ships which he con- 
siders necessary to effect that pur- 

in case of war with a mari- 
time Power, Lord Charles may 
declare that although he agrees 
entirely with thése estimates of 
our wants, yet hé has ascertained 
that the programme he has set 
forth is as much as could be under- 
taken immediately, and _ carried 
out with that due regard to eco- 
nomy and despatch which the 
country has a right to demand. 

Moreover, we believe that if 
Lord Oharles’s programmé is put 
in hand at once, as it undoubtedly 
ought to be, it will tax to the 
utmost the shipbuilding, gunmak- 
ing, ahd engineering resources of 
the country, both public and pri- 
vate, without, of course, interfering 
with orders now in hand for foreign 
Governments; and we do not ex- 
pect to see our own Government 
going round to the highways and 

edges buying Turkish and Brazil- 
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ian ironclads, until at least we hear 
of the Russians being at Herat. 

The address which Lord Brassey 
delivered to the London Ohamber 
of Commerce, at the Mansion 
House, on February Ist, though a 
well-meant effort to call attention 
to our naval weakness, cannot be 
considered on its merits as worthy 
of serious discussion. Without 
resting upon any foundation of 
our requirements in war - time, 
either for the protection of com- 
merce or the n distribu- 
tion of our battle-ships, in order 
to conform to some practicable 
strategy -against France alone— 
yet guessing that some bare nu- 
merical superiority in ships would 
admit of our coping with France 
and Russia contbined—Lord Bras- 
sey, by proposing an expenditure 
ir. excess of the ordinary estimates 

£ £4,500,900, to be spread over 
fou years, was merely trifling 
with the subject. And, indeed, 
Mr John Glover, a ship- owner, 
who made a pithy and eloquent 

at the meeting, broadly 
hinted as much when he suggested 
that Lord Brassey had come down 
to the city to “feel their pulse.” 
Mr Glover also remarked “ that 
for a nation in their position to 
talk about whether it should spend 
an additional million or two in 
making its maritime position safe 
was preposterous ”— thus sum- 
marily disposing of Lord Brassey's 
inadequate proposals. 

We do not propose to discuss at 
any length the question of how the 
money is to be raised to make 

with all despatch our more 
immediate naval deficiencies. We 
have a very able Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer, and there can be no 
question that the country is rich 
enough to pay the proper price for 
its national insurance. If it has 
allowed its policy of insurance to 
fall greatly in arrears for a con- 
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siderable number of years, it should 
now make up the deficiency with- 
out delay. 

The proposal to suspend the 
sinking-fund for three years in 
order to make up the twenty mil- 
lions which our immediate wants 
demand, appears to be 4 sound 
one, and the answer that it would 
be a bad precedent seems insuffi- 
cient ; for it has been’ logically re- 
marked, that it is useless to put by 
money for the purpose of reducing 
the national debt for the next gen- 
eration, or, in other words, to en- 
able our children or grandchildren 
to occupy the premises at a re- 
duced rent, if by so doing we fail 
to pay proper insurance, and jeo- 
pardise greatly their chances of 
succeeding to the property at all. 

Our grandfathers built up a 
mighty empire by virtue. of their 
undisputed supremacy on the 
ocean. They have bequeathed 
this great inheritance to us with a 
heavy debt attached to it. Is, or 
is not, the inheritance worth the 
debt Does not the price of Brit- 
ish Government stock show that 
in the opinion of the financiers of 
Europe it is so? Why, then, are 
we illogical, and why do we ima- 
gine that we can have the inherit- 
ance without the debt? Or why 
do we try to fly in the face of 
history and of common-sense, and 
neglect to prepare for the fulfilment 
of the primary condition which has 
governed the possession of property 
by various races of mankind ever 
since the earliest dawn of history 
—-viz., the ability to defend it by 
force ? 


Since our article was written, the 
report of the Committee on Naval 
Manoeuvres, just published, affords 
@ practical corroboration of the 
arguments which we have been en- 
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fercing. Their opinion is as gratify- 
ing concerning the efficiency: of. our 
sailors, as ib is emphatic regarding 
the insufficiency ~of our : ships, 
But, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, 

“The .main lesson which’ these 
mandeuvres emphasise is that Great 
Britain, whose Maritime supremacy 
is her life, is very far from being as 
strong as she. should be on ths seas, 
either in personnel or matériel. . . . 

“No other nation hag any such 
interest-in the maintenance of an 
undoubted superiority at sea as has 
England, whose seaboard is her fron- 
tie. ... 

“The defeat of her Navy means to 
her the loss of India and her Colonies, 
and of her place among the nations. _ 

“ Without any desire to question the 


sums annually granted by Parliament 
for the maintenance of the Services, 
we cannot but note the disproportion 


in the appropriation when ¢ i. 
tude df ts lena involved rays oe 
into consideration. ; 
{ “It would, in our opinion, be far 
more in consonance with the require- 
ments of the nation by the provision 
of an adequate fleet to render invasion 
an impossibility, than to enter into 
costly arrangements to meet an 
enemy on our shores (instead of 
destroying his ‘Armadas’ off our 
shores), for under the conditions ig 
which it would be possible for a 

t Power to successfully invade 
England, nothing could ayail her, as, 
the command of the sea once being 
lost, it would not require the landing 
of a single man upon her shores to 
bring her to an ignominious capitu- 
Ixtion, for by her Navy she must 
stand or fall.” 


This authoritative statement, 
backed up as it has promptly 
been by the authoritative indorse- 
mcnt of its views in the Queen’s 
Speech on the opening of_Parlia- 
ment, shows that the Government 
have at least the serious inten> 
tion of remedying our present 
state of insecurity. 
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traditional naval ollie, things 
have moved rapidly during the 
last twenty years, and Sir Geof- 
frey’s experience is.fresher. More- 
over, Sir Thomas distinctly says 
“the pressing wants of our navy,” 
and the italics are his own. 

Lord Oharles Beresford is a 
politician as well as a seaman : his 
programme is clear, explicit, and, 
according to his own expression, 
“understandable.” He probably 
thinks it wiser to ask for half a 
loaf and get it, than to ask fora 
whole loaf and get none; though 
we feel sure that he would be the 
first to bow respectfully to Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby’s opinion, and to 
endorse his estimate of our wants 
—and indeed there is no actual di- 
vergence in their views ; for whilst 
Sir Geoffrey, having carefully 
studied the problem of national 
defence and the protection of com- 
merce, is in a position to declare 
with perfect freedom the number 
and class of ships which he con- 
siders necessary to effect that pur- 
pose in case of war with a mari- 
time Power, Lord Oharles may 
declare that although he agrees 
entirely with thdse estimates of 
our wants, yet hé has ascertained 
that the programme he has sei 
forth is as much as could be under- 
taken immediately, and carried 
out with that due to eco- 
nomy and despatch which the 
country has a right to demand. 

Moreover, we believe that if 
Lord Oharles’s programme is put 
in hand at once, as it undoubtedly 
ought to be, it will tax to the 
utmost the shipbuilding, gunmak- 
ing, ahd engineering resources of 
the country, both public and pri- 
vate, without, of course, interfering 
with orders now in hand for foreign 
Governments ; and we do not ex- 
pect to see our own Government 
going round to the highways and 
edges buying Turkish and Brazil- 
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ian ironclads, until at least we hear 
of the Russians being at Herat. 
The address which Lord Brassey 
delivered to the London Ohamber 
of Oommerce, at the Mansion 
House, on February Ist, though:a 
well-meant effort to call attention 
to our naval weakness, cannot be 
considered on its merits as worthy 
of serious discussion. Without 
resting upon any foundation of 
our requirements in war - time, 
either for the protection of com- 
merce or the necessary distribu- 
tion of our battle-ships, in order 
to conform to some practicable 
strategy against France alone— 
yet guessing that some bare nu- 
merical superiority in ships would 
admit of our coping with France 
and Russia combined—Lord Bras- 
sey, by proposing an expenditure 
in excess of the ordinary estimates 
£ £4,500,900, to be spread over 
fou years, was merely trifling 
with the subject. And, indeed, 
Mr John Glover, a ship - owner, 
who made a pithy and eloquent 
speech at the meeting, broadly 
hinted as much when he suggested 
that Lord Brassey had come down 
to the city to “feel their pulse.” 
Mr Glover also remarked x that 
for a nation in their position to 
taik about whether it should spend 
an additional million or two in 
making its maritime position safe: 
was preposterous ”— thus sum- 
marily disposing of Lord Brassey’s 
inadequate 
We do not propose to discuss at 
any length the question of how the 
money is to be raised to make 
good with all despatch our more 
immediate naval deficiencies. We 
have a very able Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer, and there can be no 
question that the country is rich 
enough to pay the proper price for 
its national insurance. If it has 
allowed its policy of insurance to 
fall greatly in arrears for a con- 
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siderable number of years, it should 
now make up the deficiency with- 
out delay. 

The proposal to suspend the 
sinking-fund for three years in 
order to make up the twenty-mil- 
lions which our immediate wants 
demand, appears to be 4 sound 
ohe, and the answer that it would 
be a bad precedent seems . insuffi- 
cient ; for it has been: ‘logically re- 
marked, that it is useless to put by 
money for the purpose of reducing 
the national debt for the next gen- 
eration, or, in other words, to en- 
able our children or grandchildren 
to occupy the premises at a re- 
duced rent, if by so doing we fail 
to pay proper insurance, and jeo- 
pardise greatly their chances of 
succeeding to the property at all. 

Our grandfathers built up a 
mighty empire by virtue. of their 
undisputed supremacy on the 
ocean. They have bequeathed 
this great inheritance to us with a 
heavy debt attached to it. Is, or 
is not, the inheritance worth the 
debt ? Does not the price of Brit- 
ish Government stock show that 
in the opinion of the financiers of 


— it is so? Why, then, are 
‘we illogical, and why do we ima- 
gino that we can have the inherit- 
ance without the debt? Or why 
do we try to fly in the face of 
history and of common-sense, and 
neglect to prepare for the fulfilment 
of the primary condition which has 
governed the possession of property 
by various races of mankind ever 
since the earliest dawn of history 
—viz., the ability to defend it by 
force 


Since our article was written, the 
report of the Committee on Naval 
Mancuvres, just published, affords 
@ practical corroboration of the 
arguments which we have been en- 
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forcing. Their opinion is as gratify- 
ing concerning the efficiency: of our 
sailors, as it is emphatic regarding 
the insufficiency -of our ‘ships. 
But, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, 
“The .main lesson which’ these 
manceuvres emphasise is that Great 
Britain, whose Maritime supremacy 
is her life, is very far from being as 
strong as she. should be on the seas, 
either in personnel or matériel. . . . 
“No other nation hag any such 
interest-in the maintenance of an 
undoubted superiority at sea as has 
England, whose seaboard is her fron- 


tier. ... 

“The defeat of her Navy means to 
her the loss of India and her Colonies, 
and of her place among the nations. 

“ Without any desire to question the 
sums annually granted by Parliament 
for the maintenance of the Services, 
we en but note = isproportion 
in the a riation when t i- 
tude of the sone involved to een 
into consideration. 

{ “It would, in our opinion, be far 
more in consonance with the require- 
ments of the nation by the provision 
of an adequate fleet to render invasion 
an impossibility, than to enter into 


‘costly arrangements to meet an 


enemy on our shores (instead of 
destroyi his ‘Armadas’ off our 
shores), for under the conditions in 
which it would be possible for a 

t Power to successfully invade 
England, ge could’ avail her, as, 
the command ef the sea once being 
lost, it would not require the landing 
of a single man upon her shores to 
bring her to an ignominious capitu- 
Ixtion, for by her Navy she must 
stand or fall.” 


This authoritative statement, 
backed up as it has promptly 


been by the authoritative indorse- 


mcnt of its views in the Queen’s 
Speech on the opening of_Parlia- 
ment, shows that the Government 
have at least the serious inten- 
tion of remedying our present 
state of insecurity, 














